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MIRABEAU. 


THE  FREl^CH   REVOLUTION. 

T^HREE  events  of  pre-eminent  importance  have  oo 
^    curred  in  our  modern  times ;  these  are  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
and  the  French  Eevolution. 

The  most  complicated  and  varied  of  these  great 
movements  is  the  French  Revolution,  on  which  thou- 
sands of  volumes  hav^e  been  written,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  even  to  classify  the  leading  events  and  the 
ever-changing  features  of  that  rapid  and  exciting  move- 
ment. The  first  act  of  that  great  drama  was  the  attempt 
of  reformers  and  patriots  to  destroy  feudalism,  —  with 
its  privileges  and  distinctions  and  injustices,  —  by  un- 
scrupulous and  wild  legislation,  and  to  gi/e  a  new 
constitution  to  the  State. 

The  best  representative  of  this  movement; wa,s  Mira-.. 
beau,  and  I  accordingly  select, him  as  the  subject  of 
this    lecture.      I   cannot  describe    the    yiolerce    and 

anarchy  which  suQceeded  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  ending 
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26  MIRABEAU. 

in  a  Directory,  and  tlie  usurpation  of  Napoleon.  The 
subject  is  so  vast  th$t  I  muBt  pc^fine  tnj^self  to  a  single 
point,  in  which,  however,  I  would  unfold  the  principles 
of  the  reformers  and  the  logical  results  to  which  their 
principles  led. 

The  remote  causes  of  the  French  Eevolution  I  have 
already  glanced  at,  in  a  previous  lecture.  The  most 
obvious  of  the809  doubtless,  was  the  misgovernment 
which  began  with  Louis  XIV.  and  continued  so  dis- 
gracefully under  Louis  XV. ;  which  destroyed  all  rever- 
ence for  the  throne,  even  loyalty  itself,  the  chief  support 
of  the  monarchy.  The  next  most  powerful  influence 
that  created  revolution  was  feudalism,  which  ground 
down  the  people  by  unequal  laws,  and  irritated  them 
by  the  haughtiness,  insolence,  and  heartlessness  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  thus  destroyed  all  respect  for  them, 
ending  in  bitter  animosities.  Closely  connected  with 
these  two  gigantic  evils  was  the  excessive  taxation, 
which  oppressed  the  nation  and  made  it  discontented 
and  rebellious.  The  fourth  most  prominent  cause  of 
agitation  was  the  writings  of  infidel  philosophers  and 
economists,  whose  unsound  and  sophistical  theories 
held  out  fallacious  hopes,  and  undermined  those  senti- 
ments by  which  all  governments  and  institutions  are 
preserved.  These  will  be  incidentally  presented,  as 
thereby  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  career  of  the  re- 
markable man  who  controlled  the  National  Assembly, 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  27 

and  who  ftpplied  the  torch  to  the  edifice  whose  horrid 
and  fearful  fires  he  would  afterwards  have  suppressed. 
It  is  easy  to  destroy;  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct, 
ilor  is  there  any  human  force  which  can  arrest  a 
national  coeflagration  when  once  it  is  kindled:  only 
on  its  ashe^  can  a  new  structiu'e  arise,  and  this  only 
after  long  and  laborious  efforts  and  humiliating  disap- 
pointments. 

It  might  have  been  possible  for  the  Grovemment 
to  cont^id  successfully  witii  the  various  elements  of 
discontent  among  the  people,  intoxicated  with  those 
abstract  theories  of  rights  which  Eousseau  had  so  elo- 
quently defended,  if  it  had  possessed  a  strong  head 
and  the  sinews  of  war.  But  Louis  XVI.,  a  modest,  timid, 
temperate,  mwal  young  man  of  twenty-three,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  dissolute  grandfather  at  just  the  wrong 
tima  He  was  a  gentleman,  but  no  ruler.  He  had  no 
personal  power,  and  the  powers  erf  his  kingdom  had 
been  dissipated  by  his  reckless  predecessors.  >  Not  only 
was  the  army  demor€dized,  and  inclined  to  fraternize 
with  the  pec^e,  but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the 
troops  or  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Court  There  was  an  alarming  anntial  deficit,  and  the 
finances  were  utterly  disordered.  Successive  ministers 
had  exhausted  all  ordinary  re$otu*ces  and  the  most  in- 
genious forms  of  taxation.    Th^  made  promises,  and 
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resorted  to  every  kind  of  expediency,  which  had  only 
a  temporary  effect.  The  piimal  evils  remained.  The 
national  treasury  was  empty.  Calonne  and  Necker  pur- 
sued each  a  different  policy,  and  with  the  same  results. 
The  extravagance  of  the  one  and  the  economy  of  the 
other  were  alike  fatal.  Nobody  would  make  sacrifices 
in  a  great  national  exigency.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy 
adhered  tenaciously  to  their  privileges,  and  the  Court 
would  curtail  none  of  its  unnecessaiy  expenses.  Things 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  financiers  were 
filled  with  alarm.  National  bankruptcy  stared  every- 
body in  the  face. 

If  the  King  had  been  a  Eichelieu,  he  would  have 
dealt  summarily,  ^ith  the  nobles .  and  rebellious  mobs. 
He  woiild  have ,  called  •  to  his  aid  the  talents  of  the 
nation,  appealed  to  its  patriotism,  compelled  the  Court 
to  make  sacrifices,  and  prevented  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  seditious  pamphlets.  The  Government 
should  have  allied  itself  with  the  people,  granted  their 
requests,  and  marched  to  victory  imder  the  name  of 
patriotism.  But  Louis  XVI.  was  weak,  kresolute, 
vacillating,  and  imcertain.  He  was  a  wcwlhy  sort  of 
man,  with  good  intentions,  aiidj  without,  the  vices  ol 
kis  predeeessoBS.  But , he  was  surrounded  with  incom- 
petent ministei-s  and  bad  aid visers,  who  distrusted  the 
people  and  had  no  sympathy  witti  their  wrongs.  He 
would  have  made  concessions,  if  his  ministers  had 
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advised  him.    He  was  not  ambitious^  nor  unpatriotic; 
he  simply  did  not  know  wh^t  to  do.  ^ 

In  hifl  perplexity,  he  called  together  the  principal 
heads  of  the:  nobility,  -risome  hundred.and  twentygreat 
seigneurs,  called  the  Notables ;  but  this  assembly  was 
dissolved  without  accomplishing  anythmg.  It  was  full 
of  jealousies,  and  evinced  no  patriotism.  It  would  not 
part  with  its  privileges  or  us^l•pations.   . 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Mirabeau  first  appeared 
upon  the  stage,  as  a  paffiphleteer,  writing  bitter  and 
envenomed  attacks  on  the  government,  and  exposing 
with  scorching  and  unsparing  sarcasms  the  evils  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  department  of  finance.  He  laid 
bare  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation  the  sores  of  the  body 
politic,-^ the  accumulated  evils  of  centuries.  He  ex- 
posed all  the  shams  ai^d  lies  to  which  ipinistera  had 
resorted.  He  was  terrible  in  the  fierceness  and  elo- 
quence of  his  assaults^  and  in  the  lucidity  of  his  state- 
ments. Without  being  learned,  he  contrived  to  make 
use  of  the  learning  of  others,  and  made  it  bum  with 
the  brilliancy  of  his  powjerful  and  original  genius.. 
Everybody  read  his  various  essays  and  tracts,  and  was 
filled  with  admiration.  But  his  moral  character  waa^ 
bad,  —  was  evep.  execra]3le».  and  notoriously  outrageous. 
He  was  kind-hearted  and  generous,  made  friends  and 
used  them.  No  woman,  it  is  said,  could  resist  his  marT 
vdlous  fascinatioui,  —  all  the  more  remarkable  since  his 
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face  was  as  ugly  as  that  of  Wilkes,  and  was  maiked  by- 
the  small-pox.  The  excesses  of  his  private  life,  and 
his  ungovernable  passions,  made  him  distrusted  by  the 
Court  and  the  GU)vernment.  He  was  both  hated  and 
admired. 

Mirabeau  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  very  high 
rank  in  Provence,  of  Italian  descent.  His  father.  Mar- 
quis Mirabeau,  was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments, —  not 
unknown  to  literary  fame  by  his  treatises  on  political 
economy, — but  was  eccentric  and  violent.  Although  his 
oldest  son.  Count  Mirabeau,  the  subject  of  this  lecture, 
was  precocious  intellectually,  and  very  bright,  so  tiiat 
the  father  was  proud  of  him,  he  was  yet  so  ungovernable 
and  violent  in  his  temper,  and  got  into  so  many  disgrace- 
ful scrapes,  that  the  Marquis  was  compelled  to  dis<»p- 
line  him  severely,  —  all  to  tio  purpose,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  injudicious  in  his  treatment,  and  ultimately  cmeL 
He  procured  iMres  de  eaeket  frcwn  the  King,  and  shut 
up  his  disobedient  and  debauched  son  in  various  state- 
prisons.  But  the  Count  generally  oontrived  to  escape, 
only  to  get  into  fresh  diflBcultieb  ;  so  that  he  became  a 
wanderer  and  an  exile,  compelled  to  support  himself  by 
his  pen. 

Mirabeau  was  in  Berlin,  in  a  sort  of  semi-diplomatic 
position,  when  the  Assembly  of  Notables  was  convened. 
His  keen  prescience  and  profound  sagacity  induced  him 
to  return  to  his  distracted  country,  where  he  knew  Ms 
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servioes  would  soon  be  required.  Though  debauched, 
extravagant,  and  unserupiulous^.  he  was  not  unpatriotic. 
He  had  an  intensie  hat^red  d  feudalism,  and  saw  in  <  its 
varied  iaiequalities  the  chief  source  of  the  national 
calaiDitiea  -  His  detestation  of  feudal  injustices,  "wes 
intensified  by  his  persouial  sufferings  in  the  various 
castles  where  he  had  been  confined  by  arbitrary  power. 
At  this  period,  the  whole  tendency  of  his  writings  was 
towards  the  destixuction  of.  the  andlen  regime.  He 
breathed  defiance/  scorn,  ^and  hatred  against  the  very 
i^ss  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  a  Catiline,-^ 
an  aristocratic  demagogue,  revolutionary  in  his  spirit 
and  aims;  so  that^  he  was^mistaisted,  feared,  and  de-> 
tested  by  the  ruling  powers,*  and  by  the  aristocracy 
generally,  while  he  was'  admijped  and  flattered  by  the 
people,  who  were  tolerant  of  his  vices  and  impcricnis 
temper. 

On  the  wretched  failing  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Notables,  the  prime  i]iinister|!Necker,  advised  the  Xing 
to  assemble  the  States^jtenoral,— the  three  orders  of 
the  State:  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  a  representa*- 
tion  of  the  people.  It  seemed  to  the  Government 
impossible  to  piroceed  longer,  amid  universal  distress 
and  hopeless  financial  ecftbarrassment,  without  the  aid 
and  advice  of  this  body,  which  had  not  been  summoned 
to  one  hundred  and -fifty  yeiura 

It  became,  of  course,  an  object  of  ambition  to  Count 
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Mirabeau  to  have  a  seat  in  this  illustrious  assemblj 
To  secure  this,  he  rengunced'his  rank,  became  a  ple- 
beian, solicited  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  was  elected 
a  deputy  both  from  Marseilles  and  Aix  He  chose 
Aix,  and  his  great  career  began  with  the  meeting  of 
the  States-General  at  Versailles,  the  5tfi  of  May,  1789. 
It  was  composed  of  three  hundred  nobles,  three  hun- 
dred pciests,  and  six  hundred  deputies  of  the  third  es- 
tate, —  twelve  hundred  in  all.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  these  representatives  of  the  three  orders 
were  on  the  whole  a  very  respectable,  body  of  men, 
patriotic  and  incorruptible,  but  utterly  deficient  in 
political  experience  and  in  powers  of  debate.  The 
deputies  were  largely  composed  of  country  lawyers, 
honest,  but  as  conceited  as  they  were  inexperienced. 
The  vanity  of  Frenchmen  is  so  inordinate  that  nearly 
every  man  in  the  assembly  felt  quite  competent  to 
govern  the  nation  or  fraime  a  constitution.  Enthusiasm 
and  hope  animated  the  whole  assembly,  and  everybody 
saw  in  this  States-?General  the  inauguration  of  a  glo*- 
nous  futura 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  impressive  chapters 
in  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution" — that  great  prose 
poem— is  devoted  to  the  procession  of  the  threie  or- 
ders from  the  church  of  St.  Louis  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  celebrate  the  Mass,  parts^  of  which 
t '-quote.    *■  "■ 
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^Shouts  rend  tfaie  air;  qhjo  shouti  at  whioU  Oreciaa  birds 
might  drop  dead.  It  is  iQd«eda)3tatelj|8olemQ  wght.  The 
£36oted  of  France  and  then  the  Qourt  of  'France;  they  are 
marshalled,  and  march  th^re,  aU  in  prescribed  place  and 
costumek  Our  Coramoiis  in  plain  black  mantle  and  white 
prayiat^rKobleese  ingold-workedy  birigbt'^y^  cloaks  of  yelyet> 
'i^ppientfen^^ mstling;  with  laoes,  waving  with  plumes;  the 
Clergy  in  rochet,  alb,  and  other  clerical  insignia;  lastly 
the  King  himself  and  household,  in  their  brightest  blaae 
of  pomp,  -—  their  brighest  and  final  one.  Which  of  the  six. 
hundred  individuals  in  plain  white  cmvats  that  have  come 
up  to  regenerate  France  might  one  guess  would  become  their 
kingi  For  a  king  or  a  leader  they,  as  all  bodies  of  men, 
must  have.  He  with  the  tMok  locks,  will  it  be  t  Through 
whose  shaggy  beetle-brows^  and  rough-hewn,  seamedi  car* 
bunded  fkce,  there  look  natural  ugiiness,  small-pox,  inconti- 
nence, bankruptcy, — and  burning  fire  of  geniusi  It  is 
Gabriel  Honorfi  Biquetti  de  Mirabeau ;  man*ruling  deputy 
of  Aix  !  Yes^  that  is  the  Type-Frenchman  of  this  epoch ;  as 
Voltaire  was  of  the  last.  He  is  French  in  his  aspirations, 
acquisitions,  in  his  virtues  and  vices.  Mark  him  welL  The 
National  Assembly  were  all  different  without  that  one ;  nay, 
he  might  say  with  old  Despot^ — The  National  Assembly) 
I  am  that. 

''Now,  if  Mirabeau  is  the  ^atest  of  these  six  hundred, 
who  may  be  the  meanest  ¥  Shall  we  say  that  anxious,  slight, 
ineffectual-looking  man,  under  thirty,  in  spectacles,  his  eyes 
troubled,  careful;  with  upturned  face,  snuffing  dimly  the 
uncertain  fiiture  time ;  complexion  of  a  tmiltiplex  atrabilious 
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color,  the  final  shade  of  which  may  be  pale  sea-^een  f  That 
greenish-colored-  indiridtial  is  an  adTocateof  JLrras ;  his  tiam» 
is  Maximilien  Eobespierre. 

"Between  which  ext^mes  of  grandest  and  meanest  so 
many  grand  and  mean,  roll  on  towards  their  seTotal  destiniea 
in  that  procession.  There  is  experienced  Monnieri  whose 
presidential  parliamentary  experience^  the  stream  of  things 
shall  soon  leave  stranded.  A  Potion  has  left  his  gown  and 
briefs  at  Oharlres  for  a  stormier  sort  of  pleading.  A  Pro^ 
testant-clerical  8t,  Etienne,  i  a  slender  young  eloquent  and 
rehement  Bamave,  will  help  to  regenerate  France. 

**  And  then  there  is  worthy  Doctor  GruiUotin,  Bailly  like- 
wise, time-honored  historian  of  astronomy,  and  the  Abb^ 
Sieyes,  cold,  bnt  elastic,  wiry,  instinct  with  the  pride  of 
logic,  passionless,  or  with  but  onepassicm,  that  of  self* 
conceit.  This  is  the  Sieyed  who  shall  ^  bjs  systen^-buildei^ 
eonstitutional-builder-generalyand  build  constitutions  whic)i 
shall  unfortunately  fall  before,  we  get  the  scaffoldii^  away. 

"Among  the  nobles  ai^e  IJiancomrt,  and  Ija  iRocl^efoucauldt 
and  pious  Lally,  and  Lafgjette^  whom  Mirabeau  calls  Grandi* 
flon  Clomwell,  and  the  Viscount  ^irabean»  called  Barrel 
Hirabeau,  on  account  of  his  rotmi^ity,  and  the  quantity  of 
strong  liquor  he  contains..  Am<Mig  the  clesgy  is  the  Abbj 
Maury,  who  does  not  want  for  audacity,  and  the  Cur( 
Grtfgoire  who  shall,  be  a  bishc^,  apd  Talle^and-Pericord^ 
his  reverence  of  Autun^^  with  sardonic  grimneas,  a  man  liv* 
ing  in  falsehood,  and  on  falsehood,  yet  not  wholly  a  false 
man. 

^  So,  lA  statelj  processioni  the  elected  of  France  pass  oa^ 
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Bome  to  h(»ior,  others  to  dishonor;  not  %  few  towards  mas* 
sacre,  confusion^  emigration^  desperatioQ*'' 

For  sereral  weeks  this  famous  States-Oeneral  renutin 
inactive,  nnaUe  to  agree  whether  they  shall  deliberate 
in  a  single  hall  or  in  three  separate  chambers.  The 
deputies,  of  course,  wish  to  deliberate  in  a  single  cham-» 
1)er,  since  they  equal  in  number  both  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  and  some  few  nobles  had  joined  them,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  clergy.  But  a  large  majority  of 
both  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse  insist  with  pertinacity 
on  the  three  separate  chambers,  since,  muted«  they 
would  neutralize  the  third  estate.  If  the  deputies 
prevailed,  they  would  inaugurate  reforms  to  which  the 
other  orders  would  never  consent. 

Long  did  these  different  bodies  of  the  State&^reneral 
deliberate,  and  stormy  were  the  debates.  The  nobled 
showed  themselves  haughty  and  dogmatical ;  the  dep* 
uties  showed  themselves  aggressive  and  revolutionary* 
The  King  and  the  ministers  looked  on  with  impatience 
and  disgust,  but  were  irrescdute.  Had  the  £ing  been 
a  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon,  he  would  have  dissolved  the 
assemblies;  but  he  was  timid  and  hesitating.  Necker, 
the  prime  minister,  was  for  compromise;  he  would  ae« 
cept  reforms,  but  only  in  a  constitutional  way. 

The  knot  was  at  last  cut  by  the  Abbi  Siey&s,  a 
poetical  priest,  and  (Hie  of  the  deputies  for  Paris, — 
the  finest  intelleot  in  the  body,  next  to  Misabeau,  and 
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at  first  more  influential-  ihaJx  he,  since  the'  Count  wa& 
generally  distrusted  on  account  of  his  vices.  Nor  had 
he  as  y^t  exhibited  his  great  powers.  Sieyfes  said,  for 
the  Deputies  dlone,  "  We  represent  ninety-six  per  cent 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  is  sovereign;  we, 
therefore,  sur.  its  representatives,  constitute  qurselves  a 
national  assembly."  His  motion  was  passed  by  accla- 
mation, on  June  17,  and  the  Third  Estate  assumed  the 
right  to  act  for  France. 

In  a  legal  and  constitutional  point  of  view,  this  was 
a  usurpation,  if  ever  there  was  one.  "It  was,"  says 
Von  Sybel,  the  able  (German  historian  of  the  French 
Eevplution,  **a  declaration  of  open  war  between  arbi- 
trary principles  and  existing  rights."  It  was  as  if  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  should  declare  them- 
selves the  representatives  of  the  nation,  ignoring  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Lords.  Its  logical  sequence 
was  revolution. 

The  prodigious  importance  of  this  step  cannot  be 
overrated.  It  transfened  the  powers  of  the  monarchy 
to  the  Third  Estate.  It  would  logically  lead  to  other 
usurpations,  the  subversion  of  the  throne,  and  the  utter 
destruction  of  feudalism,  ^-  for  tliis  last  \fas  the.  aim  of 
the  reformers.  Mirabesiu  himself  at  first  shrank  from 
tliis  violent  measure,  but  finally  adopted  it.  He  dcr 
tested  feudalism  and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.    He 
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wanted  radial  reforms,  but  would  haye-jireferw^d  to 
gain  them  in  a  constitutional  way,  like-  Pvm.  in  the 
English  Eevolution.  But  if  reforms  could  net.  be 
gained  constitutionally,  then  he  would  accept  revolu- 
tion, as  the  lesser  evil.  Constitutionally,  radical  re- 
forms were  hopeless.  The  ministers  and  the  King, 
doubtless,  would  have  made  some  concessions,  but  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  deputies.  So  these  same  depu- 
ties took  the  entire  work  of  legislation  into  their  own 
hands.  They  constituted  themselves  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy 
might  indeed  deliberate  with  them;  they  were  not 
ftltogether  ignored;  but  their  interests '  and  rights  weife 
to  be  disi^egarded.  In  that  state  of  ferment  and  dis- 
content which  existed  when  the  States-General  was 
convened,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  probably  knew  the 
spirit  of  the  deputies,  and  therefore  refused  to  sit  with 
them.  They  knew,  from  the  innumerable  pamphlets 
and  tracts .  which  were  issued  from  the  press,  that 
radical  changes  were  desired,  to  which»  they  themselves 
were  opposed ;  and  they  had  the  moral  support  of  the 
Government  on  their  side. 

The  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  were  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  feudalism,  as  the  only  way  to  remedy  the 
national  evils,  which  were  so  glaring  and  overwhelming. 
They  probably,  knew  that  their  proceedings  were  uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal,  but  thoi^ht  th^t  their  acts  would 
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be  sanctiaQed  by  their  patriotic  intentions.  They  were 
resolved  to  secure  what  eeemed  to  them  rights,  and 
thought  little  of  duties.  If  these  inestimable  and  vital 
rights  should  be  granted  without*  udurpation,  they  would 
be  satisfied ;  if  not,  then  they  would  resort  to  usurpa- 
tion. To  them  their  course  seemed  to  be  dictated  by 
the  "  higher  law."  What  to  them  were  legalities  that 
perpetuated  wrongs?  The  constitution  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  constitution. 

Had  the  three  orders  deliberated  together  in  one  hall, 
although  against  precedent  and  l^ality,  the  course  of 
levoluticHi  might  have  been  directed  into  a  different 
channel.;  or  if  an  able  and  resolute  king  had  been  on 
the  throne,  he  might  have  united  with  the  people 
Against  the  nobles,  and  secured  all  the  reforms  that 
wera  imperative,  witiiout  invoking  revolution ;  or  he 
jiiight  have  dispersed  the  deputies  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  raised  taxes  by  arbitrary  imposition,  as 
able  despots  have  ever  done.  We  cannot  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  Providence.  It  may  have  been  ordered  in 
divine,  justice  and  wisdom  that  the  Frendi  people 
should  work  out  their  own  deliverance  in  tiieir  own 
way,  in  mistakes,  in  suffering,  and  in  violence,  and 
point  the  eternal  moral  that  inexperience,  vanity,  and 
ignorance  are  fatal  to  sound  l^slation,  and  sure  to 
lead  to  errors  which  prove  disastrous;  that  national 
progress  is  inoompotible  with  crime;  that  ievild  can 
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cmly  gradtmliy  fee  removed;'  ihfet  wickedness  ends  in 
violence.  .  v  .  i  •  '        '    '    . 

A  iftajority  of  the  deputies  faieant  well/  Tlifey  we^ 
earnest,  patriotic^'  and  enthudiafetic.  But  they  knew 
inotJiing  of  the  tecieilce  of  government  or  of  oonistittition- 
mAking,  which  demaiM  the  highest  maturity  of  exjyeii- 
ence  and  wisdom.  'As  i  haVe  said,  nearly  four  hundred 
of  them  were  odunt*y*  law^s,  as  conceited  as  they  were 
inexperiences.  Both  MirabeAu  knd  Sieyfes  had  a  su- 
premie  contempt  for  theni-as  a  whole.  They  wanted 
what*  they  called  rights,  add' were  determined  to  get 
them  any  way  they  could,  disregarding  obstacles,  disre- 
garding fonns  and  precedents.  And  tliey  were  backed 
up  and  urged  forward  by  ignorant  mobs,  and  Wicked 
demagogues  who  hated  the  thrdne,'the  clergy,  anS  the 
nobles.  Hence  the  deputies  made  mistakes:  They  could 
see  nothing  better  than  unscrupulous  destruction.  And 
they  -did  not^  kkw^^  how  to  Teconst^uct.  Thjejr  were 
bewildered  and  embarrassed, 'and  listened  to  tiie  bttitors 
of  the  Palais  Eoyal.  '  > 

The  first  thing  of  note  which  occurred  when  they 
-resolved  to  tsjdl  therAselves  thie  Nsttional  AssemWy  and 
tiot  the  Third  Estate,  which  they  were  only,  was  done 
by  Mirabeau*  He  asbiBnded  tie  tribune,  when  Brfe^,  the 
master  of  cek^moniebi  came  with  u  messaige  from '  the 
King  bx  them  to  join  the  dther  ordem,  and  said  in  his 
voiee  of  melodious  thunder,  ^  We  ai?e  here  by  the  dom* 
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mand  of  the  people,  find  will  only  disperse  by  the  force 
of  bayonets."  From  that  moment,  till  his  death,  he 
ruled  the  Assembly.  The  disconcerted  messenger  re- 
turned to  his  sovereign.  What  did  the  King  say  at 
this  defiance  of  royal  authority  ?  Did  he  rise  in  wrath 
and  indignation,  and  order  his  guards  to  disperse  the 
rebels  t  No ;  the  amiable  Kmg  said  meekly, "  Well,  let 
them  remain  there."  What  a^kii^  for  such  stormy 
times  I  0  shade  of  SicheMeu,  thy  work  has  perished ! 
Rousseau,  a  greater  genius  than  thou  wert,  hath  under- 
mined the  institutions  and  the  despotism  of  two  hun- 
dred years. 

Only  two  courses  were  now  open  to  the  King, — 
this  venk  and .  kitid-heaffced  Louis  XVI.,  heir  of  a 
hundred  years*  misrule,  •—  if  he  would  maintain  his 
power;  One  was  to  join  the  reformers  and  co-operate  in 
patriotic  work,  assisted  by  progressive  ministers^  what- 
ever opposition  might  be  raised  by  nobles  and  priests; 
and  the  second  was  to  arm  himself  and  put  down  the 
deputies.  But  how  coidd  tbi««  weak-minded  sovereign 
co-operate  xV-irti  plebeians  fig^iiist  the  orders  which  sus- 
tained his  throne  ?  And  if  he  used  violence,  he  inaugu- 
rated civil  war,  which  would  destroy  thousands  where 
revolution  destroyed  himdreds.  Moreover,  the  example 
of  Charles  I.  was  before,  him.  He. dared  not  run  the 
risk.  In  smeh  a  torrent  of  revolutionary  forces,  when 
even  regular   troops    fmternized    with  citizetis,  ,tha4) 
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experiment  was  dangerous.  And  ^then;  he  was  tender- 
hearted;  and  shrank  from  shedding  innoc^it  blood  His 
queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  intrepid  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  with  her  Austrian  proclivities,  would  have  kept 
him  firiQ  and  sustained  him  by  her  courageous  counsels ; 
but  her  influence  was  neutralized  by  popular. ministers. 
:Necker,  the  pipsperovi^  banket,  rtfee :  fortunate  fiiianci^r, 
advised  half  measures.  Had  he  conciliated  Mirabeau^ 
who  led  the  Assembly,  then  even  the  throne  mi^t  have 
been  saved.  But  he  detested  ^nd  mistrusted  thje  mighty 
tribune  of  the  people, — the  aristocratic  demagogue^ 
who,  in  spite  of  his  political  rancor  and  incendiary 
tracts,  was  the  only  great  sta,tesman  of  the  day.  He 
refused  the  aid  of  the  only  man  who  could  have  staved 
oflf  the  violence  of  factions,  and  brought  reason  and 
talent  to  the  support  of  re'^orm^and,  law. 

At  this  period,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Third  Estate, 
— now  called  the  National  Assembly, —  and  the  pa- 
ralysis of  the  Court,  perplexed  and  uncertain  whether 
or  not  to  employ  violence  and  disband  the  assembly 
by  royal  decree,  a  great  agitation  began  among  the 
people,  not  merely  in  Paris,, but  over  the  whole  king- 
dom. There  were,  meetings  to  promote  insurrection, 
paid  d^cteimers  of  human  rights,  speeches  without'^end 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais,  Eoyal,  \vher.e .  Marat, 
Cainille  DesmouJifts,  and .  other  populai:  prators  har- 
angued the  excited  crowds.     There  were  insurrections 
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at  Versailles,  \^hich  was  filled  wifeh*  foreign  soldiers. 
The  French -guards  fraternized  With  th^  pec^le  wh(Hn 
they  were  to  STJtbduei  Necker  in  despjfir  resigned,  or 
was  dismissed.  None  of  the  atithorities  couM  com- 
mtod  obedience.  -  The  people  were  starving,  and  the 
bakers*  shops  were  pillaged.  The  crowds  broke  open 
the  prisons,  and  released  many  who  had  been  summa- 
rily confined.  Troops  were  poured  ^Into  Paris,  and  the 
old  I>ake>'of  &6glie,  one  of  the  heroes  ef  the  Seven 
Years'* War,  now  war-minister,  sought  to*  overawe  the 
city.  The'gun-shops  were  plundered^  and  the  rabble 
armed  themaselves  with  Whatever  Weapons  they  could 
lay  their- hands  upon.  The  National  Assembly  decreed 
the  formation  of  a  national  guard  to=^uell  disturbances, 
and  placed  Lafayette  at  the  head  of  it.  Besenval, 
who  commanded  the  royal  troops,  was  forced  to  with- 
draw from  tlie  capital:  The  city  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  werfe  driten  hither  and 
thithet  hy  every  passion  which  can  sWay  the  human 
soul.  Patriotic  zeal  blended  with  ^nvy,  hatred,  malice, 
revenge,  and  avarice.  The  mob  at  last  attacked  the 
Bftstrile,  a  formidable  fortress' whete  state-prisoners 
were  arbitrarily  confined.'  Iii  ispfte  of  moats  and  walls 
and  guns,  this  glooniy  morimment  ofrbyal  tyranny  was 
easDy  takeii,  for  it  was  manned  hf  only  abo^t  one  hun- 
dred arid  forty  men,  and  had  as  provisions  only  two 
sacks  of  flour.   JTo  aid  o6uld  possibly  come  to  thfe  rescue. 
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EesistODee  was  ]fmpoa$ible,  mnits  tlnpr^paF£d  state  for 
defence,  although  ita  guns^  if  pacoperif  znann^d,  ioai^t 
have  demolished  tiaa  whole  Faubourg  .8aiAtrAiiitoi|i^ 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  this  fortress  came  like  a 
thunder-dap  overEuropej  iJb  aUnou^cpd  th^jreigm  of 
anarchy  in  FiaoQe^  aad'  the  h^lplessuesB  o{  the^^iiDgv 
On  hearic^  of  the  fall  of  the  Bartille,  t^.  King  is  i  said 
to  have  exclaimed  t(^  his  courtijBaiSr  "}t|'  isanevolt^ 
then."  "Nay,  sire,"  «ai(J  the  Dute, pi  Xianoourt,  "it  is 
a  revoltttion."  It  was  evident,  tbatiicvei^  ,<?hen  t)J^  ^i^ 
did  not  eomprehet^d.the  situaition.  •  ^ut  hpw  f^w  could 
comprehend  it  \  Only  ooe  man  sai^  the,  f  uU  tQndQn<y 
of  things,  and  shuddered  at  t^0  consi^ue^pes,  — m4 
this  man  was  Mira^heau.  .   ,      .  t 

The  £ing,  at  la3t  aroused,  appealed/  in  rpei^soniii:  the 
National  As6en)hly,and  announced  th^  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Paris  and  the  recall  pf  Neckw.  But  g^ne+ 
ral  mistrust  was  aliye  in  every  bo^om/^pA  disorder^  still 
eontinued  to  a>  frightful  extept,  ev^n  in  tbe.promnces. 
"In  Brittany  the  towns  appointed  new  .niwnicipaliti^;3> 
and  armed  a  civic  guard  &onir  the  royal  magazines. 
In  Caen  the  people  atormed  the  qitid^  and  killed  th? 
officers  of  the  salt-tax.  Nowhere  were  royal  iutendai^t^ 
seen.  The  custom^housesi  at  the  gatea  of  the  prpvincial 
cities,  were  demolished.  .In  Fw^che^Comtd  a  nohI|» 
castle  was  burned  every  day.  AH  kinds,  of  property^ 
were  exposed  to  the  moii^  shameful  robbery." 
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Then  took  place  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  among 
whom  were  Cond^,  Polignac,  Broglie,  to  organize  resist- 
ance to  the  revolution  which  had  already  conquered  the 
King. 

Meanwhile,  the  triumphant  Assembly,  largely  re- 
cruited by  the  liberal  nobles  and  the  clergy,  continued  its 
sessions,  decreed  its  sittings  permanent  and  its  members 
inviolable.  The  sittings  were  stormy ;  for  everybody 
ioaade  speeches,  written  or  oral,  yet  few  had  any  power 
of  debate.  Even  Mirabeau  himself,  before  whom  aU 
succumbed,  was  deficient  in  this  talent.  He  could 
thunder  ;  he  could  arouse  or  allay  passions ;  he  seemed 
iible  to  grasp  every  subject,  for  he  used  other  people's 
brains;  he  was  an  incarnation  of  eloquence,  —  but  he 
could  not  rej^ly  to  opponents  with  much  effect,  like  Pitt, 
Webster,  ahd'fiHadstotie.  '  He  was  still  the  leacting  man 
in  the  kingdom ;  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  him ; 
and  no  one  could  compete  with  him,  not  even  Sieyfes. 
The  Assembly  wasted  days  in  foolish  debates.  It  had 
begun  its  proceedings  with  the  famous  declaration  of  the 
ri^ts  of  man,  —  an  abstract  question,  first  mooted  by 
Eousseau,  and  re-echoed  by  Jefferson.  Mirabeau  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  committee  of  five  to  draft  the  declaration, 
—  ih  one  sense,  a  puerilfe  fiction,  since  men  are  not  "  born 
ftee*^  but  ih  a  state  of  dependence  and  weakness ;  nor 
^*  equal,"  either  in  regard  to  fortune,  or  talents,  or  virtue, 
or  rank :  bilt  in  another  dense  a  great  truth,  so  far  as 
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men  are  entitled  by  nature  to  equal  privileges,  and 
freedom  of  the  person,  and  unrestricted  liberty  to  get 
a  living  according  to  thek  choice. 

The  Assembly  at  last  set  itself  in  earnest  to  the  work 
of  legislation.  In  one  night,  the  ever  memorable  4th  of 
August,  it  decreed  the  total  abcdition  of  feudalism.  In 
one  night  it  abolished  tithes  to  the  church,  provincial 
privileges,  feudal  rights,  serfdom,  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture, seigniorial  dues,  and  the  gahelle,  or  tax  on  salt. 
Mirabeau  was  not  present,  being  absent  on  his  pleasures. 
These,  however,  seldom  interfered  with  his  labors,  which 
were  herculean,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eleven 
at  night  He  had  two  sides  to  his  character,  —  one 
exciting  abhorrence  and  dis^st,  fear  his  pleasures  were 
miscellaneous  and  coarse;  a  man  truly  abandoned  to 
the  most  vident  passions:  the  other  side  pleasing,  ex- 
citing admiration;  ama,iiwith  an  enormous  power  of 
worK,  affable,  dignified,  witL  courtly  manners,  and  en- 
chanting conversation,  making  friends  with  everybody, 
out  of  real  kindness  of  hea(iit,'heeaiis€!iJieieally  loved 
the  people,  and  sought  their  highest  good ;  a  trtdy  pa- 
triotic man,  and  as  wise  as  he  was  enthusiastic.  This 
great  orator  and  statesman  was.  outraged  and  alarmed 
at  the  indecent  haste  of  the  Assembly,  and  stigmatized 
its  proceedings  as  "  noetumal  orgies.''  The  Assembly  on 
that  memorable  night  swept  .awayiithe  whole,  feudal 
edifice,  and  in  less  time  than  the  English  Parliament 
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would  t^ke  to.  decide  upon -the  first,  reading  of  any  bill 
ol  importaaice.        . 

The  following  day  browgbt  refleotioa  and  discoutent. 
**  That  is  just  the  ehataoter  of  otir  Fretaehmfin,"  ex- 
claiined  Mixabeau;  '^they  .are  Uiree  ulonths  disputing 
about  syllables,  and  in  i^MSingle  night  they  overturn  the 
triiole  veijienEible'  edifice  of  the  zoonar^hy."  Siey^  was 
equally  disgusted^  and  miade^, speech  of  gi^at  force  to 
sluiyw  that  to. abolish, tithes  without, ain  indeiionity  was 
^[K)liating  the  .  clexgy .  tp .  enrich  the;  kndnowners.  He 
xJon6luded>  ^'Ydu  JcBOWihoWuto  bfejfree;  youdo  not 
know  how  to  be  justb'^  But  he  was, regarded, as  an 
eoolei^BtiOy  unable  bo  forego  his  per^ontil  interests.  He 
fBv«  vent  .to  his;  indtated  ieelixigs  in  a  conversation 
with  Mrabeau^  when  the  latter  said,  '^  My  dear  Abb^, 
you  have  let  loose  the  bull,  and  you  now  complam  that 
he  gores  you."  It  was  this  political  priest  who  had 
•made  the.firsti  assault  on:  the  «eon6titution,  when  he 
urged  the  Third  Estate  to  decree  itself  the  nation. 

The  National  Assembly  had  destroyed  feudal  insti- 
tutions; but  it  had  hot  yet  made  a  constitution,  or 
restored  order.  Yiolenoie  and  anarchy  still  reigned. 
.Then  the  dubs  began  to  make  themselves  a  power. 
i^'Ctame/'  said  the  lawyelr  Danton  to  a  friend,  in  the 
•district  of  the  Cordfliers,  *'  come  and  howl  with  us ;  you 
iwill  earn  much  money,  aud  you  can  still  choose  your 
party  afterw«rdsi''^    But  it  was  in  the  garden  o£  the 
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Palais  Boyal,  and  in  the  old  diurch.  of  the  Jaoobins 
that  the  most  Tiolent  attacks  were:  made  on  all  existing 
institutions.  "A  Fourth  Estate  (of  able  editors)  also 
springs  up,  increases,  multiplies ;  irrepressible,  incalcu- 
lable." Then  from  the  lowest  quarters  of  Paris  surge 
up  an  insurrection  of  women,  who.  march  to  Versailles 
in  disorder,  penetrate  the  Aasenibly,  alnd  iuTiade  the  pal- 
ace. On  the  5th  of  Octob^  a  mK^b  joins  them,  of  the 
lowest  rabble,  and  succeed  in  fenrcing  tibedir  way  into 
die  precincts  of  the  palace.  **  The  King  to  Paris  I "  was 
now  the  general  cry,  and  Xouia  X!VI.  appeans  upon 
tiie  balcony  and  announces  by  geattirBa  his  subjection 
to  their  will.  A  few  hours  after^  the  King  ia  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  under  the  protection  of  thie  Katioiial 
Ouard,  realty  a  prisoner  in  the  bauds  of  the  peopie.  In 
fourteen  days  the  National  Assembly  also  follows,  to  be 
now  dictated  to  by  the  chibs.  < 

In  this  state  of  anarchy  and.  incipient  violfeno^  Mira? 
beau,  whose  power  in  the  Assembly  was  sfcfll  tmiiBif 
paired,  wished  to  halt.  He  foresaw  the  future,  IIo 
man  in  France  had  such  clear  insight  and  aagacdty  aa 
he.  He  saw  the  State  drifting  iinto  dissolution^  iand  put 
forth  his  hand  and  raised  his  voice  to  an^est  the  catfl|»- 
trophe  which  he  lamented.  "The  mob  of  Parish"  said 
he,  **will  scourge  the  corpses  of  the  E3ng  and  Queai^" 
It  was  then  that  he  gave  but^  feeble  suj^povt  to  the 
^  Bights  of  Man,"^  and  contendled  for  the  unlimited'  Veto 
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of  the  King  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  He 
also  brought  forward  a  motion  to.  allow  the  King's 
ministers  to  take  part  in  the  debates.  "  On  the  7th  of 
October  he  exhorted  the  Count  de  »Marck  to  tell  the 
King  that  his  throne  and  kingdom  were  lost,  if  he  did 
not  immediately  quit  Paris."  And  he  did  all  he  could 
to  induce  him,  through  the  voice  of  his  friends,  to 
indentify  himself  with  the  cause  of  reform,  as  the  only 
means  for  the  salvation  of  the  throne.  He  warned  him 
against  fleeing  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  emigrants,  as 
the  prelude  of  civil  war.  He  advocated  a  new  ministry, 
of  more  vigor  and  breadUi.  He  wanted  a  government 
both  popular  and  strong.  He  wished  to  retain  the 
monarchy,  but  desired  a  constitutional  monarchy  like 
that  of  England.  His  hostility  to  all  feudal  institu- 
tions was  intense,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  have  any 
of  them  restored.  It  was  the  abolition  of  feudal  privi- 
leges which  was  really  the  permanent  bequest  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Th^  have  never  been  revived. 
No  succeeding  government  has  even  attempted  to  re- 
vive them. 

On  the  removal  of  the.  National  Assembly  to  Paris, 
Mirabeau  took  a  large  house  and  lived  ostentatiously 
and  at  great  expense  until  he  died,  from  which  it  is 
supposed  that  he  received  pensions  from  Epgland, 
Spain,  and  even  the  French  Court.  This  is  intimated 
by  Dumont'jand  I  think  it  probable.    lb  will  in  part 
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account  for  the  conservative  course  he  adopted  to  check 
the  excesses  of  that  revolution  which  he,  more*  than 
any  other  man,  invoked.  He  was  doibtless^  patriotic, 
and  uttered  his  warning  protests  with  sincerity.  StUl 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  so  corrupt  and  extravagant  a 
man  in  his  private  life  was  accessible  to  bribery.  Such 
a  man  must  have  money,  and  he  was  willing  to  get  it 
from  any  quarter.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  regarded 
by  the  royal  family,  towards  the  dose  of  his  career, 
very  differently  from  what  they  regarded  him  when  the 
StatesrrGeneral  *  was  assembled.  But  if '  he  was*  paid'  by 
different  courts,  it  is  true  that  he. then  gave  his  support 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  constitutional  libert}',and  doubt- 
less loathed  the  excesses  which  took  place  in  the  name 
of  liberty.  He  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved 
the  monarchy,  if  it  were  possible  to  save  it;  but  no 
human  force  could  probably  have  arrested  the  wave^bf 
revolutionary  frenzy  at  this  time. 

•  On  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  the  all- 
absorbing  questions  related  to  finance. .  The  State  was 
bankrupt  It  was  difl&cult  to  raise  money  for  the  most 
pressing  exigencies.  Money  must  be  had,  or  there 
would  be  universal  anarchy i  iand '  despair.  How  could 
it  be  raised?  The  credit  of  the  country  was  gone; and 
all  means  of  taxation  were .  exhausted.  No  man  iu 
France  had  such  a  hcwror  of  bankruptcy  as  Mirabeau, 
and  his  eloquence  was  never  more  convincjing  anjd 
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^ommandiDg  than  in  his  finance  speeohes.  Nobody 
coOld  reply  to  tim.  The  Assembly  was  completely 
subjugated  by  his  eommaiiding  talents.  Nor  was  his 
influence  ever  greater  than  when  he  supported  Keeker's 
proposal  for  a  patriotic  loan,  a  sort  of  income-tax,  in  a 
imasterly  speech  whidi  excited  uiiiversal-  admiratioiL 
■'*'  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Oomte/'  said  a  great  aotor  to  him  on 
4)hat  occasion,  ''  what  a  speech !  •  and  with  wliat  an 
:  accent  did  you  deliver  itl  You  hav«  surely  missed 
•your  vocation*" 

But  the  finances  were  in  a  hopeless  stata  With  credit 
gone^  taxation  exhausted,  and  a.  ccHitinually  increasing 
floatfaig  debt,  the  situation  was  truly  appalling  to  any 
statesman.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Tallejrrand, 
a  priest  of  noble  birth,  as  able  as  he  was  unscrupulous, 
brought  forth  his  famous  measure  for  the  spoliation  of 
Hie  Church,  to  whidi  body  he  bdonged,  and  to  which 
he  was  a  disgrace.  TaUeyrand,  as  Bishop  of  Autun^ 
had  been  ohe  of  the  original  representatives  of  the 
clergy  on  the  first  convocation  of  the  States-General; 
he  had  advocated  combining  with  die  Third  Estate 
when  they  pronounced  themselves  the  National  As- 
sembly, had  himself  joined  the  Assembly,  attracted 
notioe'  by  his  speeches,  been  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  Gonatitution,  taken  active  pait  in  the  dedaration  of 
Bights,  «uid  made  himself  generally  conspicuous  and 
^ci^t    At  the  present  apparently  hopeless  financial 
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msis,  Talleytaiid  uiKJOvered  a  new  souiee  of  revenue, 
claimed^  thife  the  j^opcfty  of  the  Church  rlpekmgEd  to 
the  nation,  and  that  ad'the  nation  was  on  the  brkkk  of 
finaneial  ruin,  this  ednSsc^atiotit^svb  supreme  iieeessit3r. 
Tk^  Chutch  lands '^epres^ed^a  value  of  two'theusand 
miffions  of  frane»,^-^an  iiiimeBise  sum,  which,  if  sold, 
would'  relieve,  It'  was  supposed,  .the  iieeessiti^  of  the 
State. '  Mirabeftu,  although  hie  was  iio  ftitend  of  t*(e 
dergy,  shrank  frem  such  a^  itibnstrous  injusti(te,  and 
said  that  such  a  wbuhd  as  t!iii=j*would  prove  the  most 
pdisbnbus  which  tlie  country  hid  Ttec^ivcJd.  But  such 
was  the  urgent  n^^ed  of  money;  that  the  Assembly  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1789>  decreed  that  the  ^i^operty  of  the 
Church  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  On 
the  19l3i  of  -December  it  was  decreed*  that'  these  lands 
should  be  sold.  '  The  elergy  raised  thentiost  piteous  cries 
of  grief  and  indignation.  Vfeinly  did'  the  bishops  offer 
four  hundred  millions  as  a  gift  txi*  the  nation.  '  It  was 
like  the  offer  of  Darius  to  Alexander,  of  one  himdred 
tiioasand'  tklents.  ^  Your  whol^  property  id  mine,'^  said 
the  conqueror ;  "  your  kingdom  is  mine.'' 

So  the  offer  of  the  brshops  Was  rejected,  knd  their  whole 
property  was  taken.  And  it  was  taken  under  tSie  ae^i- 
istical  plea  fliat  it  belonged  to  l!he  nation.  '  It  was  really 
the  gift  of  varitjfus  benefactors  in  different  ages  to  the 
Church,  for  pious  purposes,  and  had  been  universally 
Tecognized  as  sacred.    It  was  as  sacred  as  anjf  othfer 
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rights  of  property.  The  spoUation  waq  infinitely  worse 
than  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  V IIL 
He  made  some  attempt  to  justify  his  act  by  using  a 
part  of  the  enormous  spoils  of  the  monasteries  lor  re- 
ligious objects.  ThiB  only  wholesale  attack  on  prop* 
erty  by  the  State  which  can  be  compared  with  it,  was 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  But  this  was  a  war  measure, 
when  the  country  was  in  most  imminent  peril ;  and  it 
was  also  a  mraal  measure  in  behalf  of  philanthropy. 
The  spoliation  of  the  clergy  by  the  National  Assembly 
was  a  grt^t  ii^gpstice,  since  it  was  not  urged  that  the 
clergy  had  misused  their  wealth,  or  were  neglectful  of 
their  duties,  as  the  English  monks  were  accused  by 
Henry  VIII.  This  Church  property  had  been  held  so 
sacred,  that  Louis  XI Y.  in  his  greatest  necessities  never 
[M^esumed  to  appropriate  any  part  of  it.  The  sophistry 
<^t  it  belonged  to  the  nation,  and  therefore  that  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  had  a  right  to  ^ke  it, 
probably  deceived  nobody.  It  was  necessary  to  give 
some  excuse  or  reason  for  such  a  wholesale  robbery, 
and  this  was  the  best  which  could  be  invented^  The 
simple  tii^th  was  that  money  at  this  juncture  was  a 
supreme  necessity  to  the  State,  and  this  spoliation 
seemed  the  easiest  way  to  meet  the.  public  wants.  Like 
most  of  the  legislation  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  defended 
on  the. plea  of,  expedie^ncy,  —  that  the  end  justifies 
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the  means;  the  plea  of  unsorupulous  and  wicked  poli- 
ticians in  all  countries. 

And  this  expediency,  doubtless,  relieved  the  govern- 
ment for  a  time,  for  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly.  Eoyal  authority  was  a  mere  shadow. 
In  reality,  the  King  was  a  prisoner,  guarded  by  Lafay- 
ette, in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  And  the  Assembly 
itself  was  now  in  fear  of  the  people  as  represented  by  the 
clubs.  There  were  two  hundred  Jacobin  clubs  in  Paris 
and  other  cities  at  this  time,  howling  their  vituperations 
not  only  on  royalty  but  also  on  everything  else  which 
was  not  already  destroyed. 

The  Assembly  having  provided  for  the  wants  of  the 
government  by  the  confiscation  of  two  thousand  mill- 
ions, —  which,  howiever,  when  sold,  did  not  realize  half 
that  sum,  —  issued  their  assignats,  or  bonds  repi^sent- 
ing  parcels  of  land  assigned  io  redeem  them.  These 
were  mostly  lOO-franc  notes,  though  thei^e  were  also 
issues  of  ten  and  ev6n  five  francs.  The  national  credit 
was  thus  patched  up  by  legislatoirs  who  took  a  consti- 
tution in  hand,  —  to  (^uote  Biirke  - —  "as  savages  would  a 
looking-glass."  Thien  they  proceeded  to  other  reforms, 
and  abolished  the  parliaments,  and  instituted  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  by  the  people,  thus  stripping  the  King  of 
his  few  remaining  powers. 

In  the  mean:  time  Mirabeau  died,  wofn  out  with 
labors  and  paseions/andj^ome  sayby  pdisoii.    Even  this 
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Hercules  coiild  not  resist  th^  ^cmsequ^nces  of  vi^tad 
natural  law.  The  Assembly  decreed  ^  mogni&Gent  pub* 
lie.  funeral,  and  buried  bim  with  gireiut  pomp.  He  was 
the  first  to  be  interred  in  the  Pantheoatu .  Sor  nearly 
two  years  he  was  the  leading  man  in  France>  and  he 
retained  his  influence  in  the  Assembly  to  tJbie  ^nd,  Not 
did  he  lose  his  popularity  with  the  people.  It  is. not 
prpbable  that  his  intrigues  to  sav-e,  the  monaxchy 
were  known,  except  to  a  few.ecmfidential  friends.  He 
died  at  the  right  time  for  bis  faime,  in  April,  179L, 
Had  he  lived,  he  could  not  hare  arrested  the  tide  of 
revolutionary  excesses  and  the  reign  of  demagogues^ 
and  probably  would  ha,ve  been  one  of  the  victima  of 
the  guillotine. 

As  an  author,]!i|[irabeau  does  not  lajxk  high.  His  fapie 
rests  on  his  speeches.  His  eloquoQce  was  transcend^t, 
so  far  as  it  'v^as  rendered  yivid  by  passion.  He  Ipiew 
how  to  move  men;  he  undersjtiood  human  nature.  MTo 
orator  ever  did  so  mucb  by  a  single  wovA,  by  fejicir 
tous  expression&  In  the  tribune  be;  was  immovabJia 
His  self-possession  never  left  him  in  the  greatest  dji,s* 
orders.  He  was  always  master  of  himseli  His  voice 
was  full,  manly,  and  sonorous,  a^  jdeased  the  ear  j 
always  powerful,  yet  flexible,  it  could  be  as  dis- 
tinctly  heard  when  he  lowered  it  as  when  he  raised  it. 
His  knowledge  was  i^ot  remprkable*  but  he  had  an 
almost  miraculous  f aoulty  of  apparopriatii^  whatever  hQ 
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heard.  He  paid  the  greatest  attention  to.  his  dress,  aiid 
wore  an  enormous  quantity  ol  hair  dl^ssed  in  the 
fashion  of  ttie  day.  "  When  I  shake  my  terrible  locks," 
said  he,  "no  OEte  dares  interrupt  me."  Though  he  re- 
eeived  pensions^  he  was  too  proud  to  be  dishonest,  in 
the  ordinary  sense^  He  rieoeived  large  sums,  but  died 
insolyent.  He  had,  like  most  Fremdmaen^  an  inoidinaie 
vanity,  smd  loved  incense  from  all  ranl^  amd  conditicHoa 
Although  he  was  the  first  to  support  the  Asseimbly 
against  the  King,  he  wa^  esaentiaDy  in  favor  ol  mon- 
archy, and  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  absohite 
vetou  He  wouM  have  given  a  ccxistitution  ixy  his 
country  as  nearly  resembling  that  oif  JSngland  as  local 
circumstances  would  permit.  Had  he  lived,  the  des- 
tinies of  France  mi^t  have  been  different.       '• 

But  his  death  gave  courage  to  all  the  factions,  and 
violence  and  crime  were  conssmuooated  by  the  Keign  <xf 
Terror.  With  the  death  of  Mirabeau^  closed  the  first 
epoch  of  the  Revolution.  Thus  farit  had  been  earnest, 
but  unscrupulous  in  the  violation  of :  rij^s  and  in  the 
destroetion  of  ancient  abuses.  Yet  if  inexperienced  atld 
rash,  it  was  not  marked  by  deeds  of  blood.  In  this  first 
form  it  was  marked  by  enthusiasm  and  hope  and 
patriotic  zeal;  nat>  as  afterwards,  by  fears  and  cruelty 
and  usurpationsw 

Henceforth,  the  Eevohifcion  took  another  turn.  It 
was  directed,  not  by  men  of  genius^not  by  reformers 
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seeking  to  rule  by  wisdom,  but  by  demagogues  and 
^  Jacobin  clubs,  and  the  mobs  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
What  was  called  the  ''Left,"  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Assembly,  —  made  up  of  fanatics  whom  Mirabeau  de- 
spised and  detested,  —  gained  a  complete  ascendency 
and  adopted  the  extremest  mieasures.  Under  their 
guidance,  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  was  com- 
plete. Feudalism  and  the  Church  property  had  been 
swept  away,  and  the  royal  authority  now  received  its 
final  blow;  nay,  the  King  himself  was  slain,  imder 
the  influence  of  fear,  it  is  true,  but  accompanied  by 
acts  of  cruelty  and  madness  which  shocked  the  whole 
civilized  world  and  gave  an  eternal  stain  to  the  Revo- 
lution itself. 

It  was  not  now  reform,  but  unscrupulous  destruction 
.and  violence  which  marked  the  Assembly,  controlled  as 
it  was  by  Jacobin  orators  and  inMel  demagogues.  A 
frenzy;  seized  the  nation.  It  feared  reactionary  move- 
ments and  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  When 
the  Bastille  had  fallen,  it  was  by  the  hands  of  half- 
starved  people  clamoring  for  bread ;  but  when  the  mon* 
archy  was  attacked,  it  was  from  sentiments  of  fear 
among  those  who  had  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  King, 
at  last,  alarmed  for  his  own  safety^  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  Tuileries,  where  he  was  virtually  under  arrest, 
for  bis  power  was  gone;  but  he  was  re<iapttired,.and 
brought  back  to  Paris,  a  prisoner.     Eobespierre  called 
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upon  the  Assembly  to  bring  the  King  and  Queen  to 
trial.  Marat  proposed  a  military  dictatorship^  to  act 
more  summarily,  which  proposal  produced  a  temporary 
reaction  in  favor  of  royalty.  Lafayette,  as  commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  declared,  "  If  you  kill  the  King 
to-day,  I  will  place  the  Dauphin  on  the  throne  to-mor- 
row." But  the  republican  party,  now  in  fear  of  a  re- 
action, was  increasing  rapidly.  Its  leaders  were  at  this 
time  the  Girondists,  bent  on  the  suppression  of  royalty, 
and  headed  by  Brissot,  who  agitated  France  by  his 
writings  in  favor  of  ti  republic,  while  Madame,  Roland 
opened  her  sal&ns  for  intrigues  and  cabals, —  a  bright 
woman,  "  who  dreamed  of  Spartan  severity,  Roman  vir- 
tue, and  Plutarch  heroes.'* 

The  National  Assembly  dissolved  itself  in  September, 
and  appealed  to  the  country  for  the  election  of  a 
National  Convention ;  for,  the  King  having  been  for- 
mally.  suspended  Aug^  10,  there  was  no  govemm^it. 
The  first  act  of  the  Convention  was  t.o  proclaim  the  Re- 
pabHc  Then  occurred  the  more  complete  oiganization 
of  the  Jacobin  dub,  to  control  the  National  Conven- 
tion ;  and  this'was  followed  by  the  rapid  depreciation  of 
the  assigruits,  breadtiriots,  and  all  •  sorts  of  disturbances. 
Added  to  these  evils,  foreign  governments  were  arming 
to'sup{»res8  the  Revolution,  and  war  had  been  declared 
by  the  Girondist  ministry,  of  v^hich  Bumouriez  was 
war-minister* :  At  this  ciisis,  Danton,  of  the  olubi^f  the 

VCL.   IX,  — ^ 
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Cord^lieTS,  who  found  the  Jacobins  too  lespectaible^  be* 
came  a  power, —  a  coarse,  vulgar  ma^  but  of  indelati- 
gable  energy  and  activity,  who  wished  to  do. away  with 
all  order  and  responsibility.  He  attacked  the  Grironde 
as  not  suffiisijently  violent. 

It  was  now  war  between  the  difiGerent  sectioils.of  the 
revohitionists  themselves.  Laiayefcte  resolved  to  sup* 
press  the  dangetxDius  radicals  by  force,  but  found  it  no 
easy  thing,  for  tbe  Convention  was  ccmtroUed  by  men  o{ 
violence,  who  filled  the  country  with  £llarm,tnot  of  their 
unscrupulous  measures,  but  of  the  military  and  of  for* 
eign  enemies.  He  even  narrowly  escaped  impeachment 
at  the  hands,  of  the  National  CbnventiaiL 

The  Convention  is  now  overawedt  and  (fcontroUed 
by  thie>  iGommune  and  the  dubs.  Lafayette  flies.  The 
mob  rules  Ptois.  The  revolutionary  tribimal  is  decreed. 
Bobespierre,  Marat,  and  Banton  form  a  tdumtirate  of 
powen  The  September  massacres  take  ][dace.  The 
Girondists  become  conservBtive^:  and  attempt  to  stay 
the  i^ogress  oi  further,  excesses, ^>^> all  to  no  purpose, 
for  the  King  himself  is  tmw  impeached,  and  the  Jaco* 
bins  control  everything.  The  King  is  led  to  the  bar 
of  the  Convention.  He  is  condemned  by  a  majority 
only  of  one^tind  imnrared  in  the  Tem;de.  On  the  20tli 
of  Janiiary^  1793,  he  was  condemned,  atnd  the  i»epQt  day 
he  mounted  the  sealEold.  ''  We  have  burned  our  ships^" 
•aid  Marat  when  the  tragedy  was-  consummated. 
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With  thci  death  of  thcr  £iag,  L  bring  /this  lecture  to 
a  close*  It  'wroiUd  be  in/terestiDg  to  specuIatB  (xn  what 
might  bare  i  been  averted^  had  Mirabeau  lirecL  But 
probably;  n^hing  could  have  saved  the  joonarchy  ex- 
cept civil  war,  to  which  Louis  -XVI.  was  avrase^ 

Nor.  (^an  I  d<»^ell  an  the  aecooid  !paarl  of  the  Bevdu- 
tion^  wh/dn  the  govenu^eoit  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
fiends  and  .£ai|ati)cs  who  ttrned  France  into  •  one  vast 
slaughter-house  ol  butchery  and  blood.  '  I  .have  only 
to  6ay>  that  the  tsame^unseen  hand  which:  huimdliated 
the  siobl^^  impovtsrished  the  clei!gy>  apd  deBto)yed  the 
King,  also  visited  with  retribution  ihoe©  loionsters  who 
had  a  leadiiag  hand  in  the  work  of  deatrilctibn..  Marat, 
tihe  infidel  jmirBalistyiYias  stabbed  by  Gfaarlotte  €orday. 
PantoB,  the  esiinaster  ^f  jus^iioe  and  orator  of  the  revo- 
lutionary duba,  was  executed  on  the  jsoa£Fold.  he  had 
^ected  i£or  so  many  innocent  -laen. .  RobelspienB,  the 
sentimental  imurderer  and  aiieh-com^iratbr^  also  ex- 
piated fai^  lorimes  on  the  scafSold;  as  .did  .Saint-Just, 
Lebas,  iCouthon,  Qenriot^  and  othec  legalized  as8assin& 
As  the  .Giitondasts  isaorifioed  the  roj^al  family,  so  did 
the  Jaoobina  isaeadfice  the  Girondists;  and  the  €on- 
vention,  £1L^  with  o6n8ter!nadon,jagain  sadSfioed  the 
Jmeobiiuk 

After  the  work  of  deslnaetdbn  was  leanenmnmted,  and 
tiHsre  was  mqihiiig  aiore  to  d^stooy^  and  stJEO'tHtion  was 
iauniiftent  al^  Farad;  and  general  *detestaftion  iegan  tD 
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prevail,  in  view  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  the  crushing  fact  became  apparent  that  the 
nation^  of  Europe  were  arming  to  put  down  thef  Bevolu- 
tion  and  restore  the  monarchy.  In  a  genercHis  paroxysm 
of  patriotism,  the  whole  nation  armed  to  resist  the 
invaders  and  defend  the  ideas  of  the  Eevolution.  The 
Convention  also  perceived,  too  late,  that  anything  was 
better  than  anarchy  and  license.  It  put  down  the 
clubs,  restored  religious  worship,  destroyed  the  busts  of 
the  monsters  who  had  disgraced  their  cause  and  coun- 
try, intrusted  sfupreme  power  to  five  Directors,  able  and 
patriotic,  and  dissolved  itself. 

Under  the  Directory,  the  third  act  of  the  drama  of 
revolution  opened  with  the  gallant  resistance  which 
France  made  to  the  invaders  of  her  soil  and  the  enemies 
of  her  liberties.  This  resistance  brought  out  the  mar- 
vellous military  genius  of  Napoleon,  who  intoxicated 
•the  naticm  by  his  victories,  and  who,  in  reward  of  his 
extraordinary  services,  was  made  Ilrst  Consul,  with  dic- 
taterial  powers.  The  abuse  of  these  powers,  his  usur- 
pation of  imperial  dignity,  the  wars  into  which  lie  was 
drawn  to  ii^aintain  his  ascendency,  and  his  final  defeat 
at  Watetloo,  constitute  the  most  brilliant  chapter  in  the 
history  of  modem  times.  The  Eevolution  was  succeeded 
I>y  military  despc^ism.  Inexperience  led  to  £atal  mis- 
takes, and  thes6  mistakes  nmde  the  strong  government 
of  a  single  man  a  ^necessity. .  The  Revolution  b^an  in 
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noble  aspirations,  but  for  lack  of  political  wisdom  and 
sound' principles  in  religion  and  government;  it  ended 
in  anarchy  and  crime,  and  was  a^in  followed  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  monarch.  This  is  the  sequence  of  all 
revolutions  which  defy  eternal  justice  and  human  ex- 
perience. There  are  few  evils  which  are  absolutely  un- 
endurable, and  permanent  reforms  are  only  obtained  by 
patience  and  wisdom.  Violence  is  ever  succeeded  by 
usurpation.  The  terrible  wars  through  Which  France 
passed,  to  aggrandize  an  ambitious  and  selfish  egotist, 
were  attended  with  far  greater  evils  than  those  which 
the  nation  sought  to  abolish  when  the  States-General 
first  met  at  Versailles. 

But  the  experiment  of  liberty,  though  it  failed,  was 
not  altogether  thrown  away.  Lessons  of  political  wis- 
dom were  learned,  which  no  nation  )}dll  evi^r  forget 
Some  great  rights  of  immense  value  were  secured,  and 
many  grievous  privileges  passed  away  forever.  Neither 
Louis  X VIII.,  nor  Charles  X.,  n'or  Louis  Philippe^  nor 
Louis  Napoleon,  ever  attempted  to  restore  feudalism, 
or  unequal  privileges,  or  arbitrary  taxation.  The  legis- 
lative power  never  again  completely  succimabed  to  the 
decrees  of  royal  and  imperial  tyrants.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  established  as  one  of  the  fixed  ideas 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  How  the  supreme '  rulers  of  the  land. 
A  man  can  now  rise  in  France  above  the  condition  in 
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wUch  he  was  banv;  and  can  aspire  to  any  o^e  and 
position  whic^  are  bestoiw^ed  on.  taJjents  and  genius. 
Bastilles  and  lettrei  de  cachet  ha^e  become  an  impos* 
sibility.  Civfl  religion  has*  superseded  the  Worship  of 
Season  of  Bevolutionary  days.  Education  is  open  tP  the 
poor,  and  is  encouraged  by,  the  Grovemmeut.  Constitu- 
tional  government  seems  to  be  established^  under  wbat^. 
ever  name  the  executive  may  be  called.  Prance  is 
a^ain  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  contented  coun-r 
tries  of  Europe ;  and  the  only  great  drawback  to  her 
national  prosperity  is  that  which  also  prevents  other 
CJontiaental  powers  from  developing  their  resources,. — 
the  large  standing  army  which  she  feel§  it  imperative 
to  sustaiaa^     ; 

Inyiew  of  tho  inexperience  and .  f {^naticism  of  the 
revolutionists!  ,^nd  the  dreadful  evils  which  took.pl^ce, 
after  th§  fall  o|  the  monarchy,  we  should  say  that  the 
Eevolution  was  premature,,  and  that  substantial  ;ref prms 
might  hare  been  gaijaed  vithwt  violence.  But  this  is 
a  mere  speculation*  One  thing  we  do  know,  — r-  that  the 
BevolutioiQ  was  a  national  uprising  against  injustice  and 
oppression.  When  the  torch  is  applied  to  a  venerable  edi- 
fice, we  cannot  determine  the  extent  of  the  conflagration, 
or  the  course  which  it  will  taka  The  Treaach  Revolu- 
tion was  plainly  one  of  the  developments  of  a  jiation'a 
progress.  To  conservative  and  reverential  minds  it 
was  a  homd  form  for  progress  to  take,  since  it  was 
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^visionary.ajad  infidel.  Btit  all  ntiliktts  are  in.theliiaDda 
of  God,,i??^Jip  is  abQV:e  jsXL  fj^qond  causes. ,  And  I  know 
<)£  po,  1^4^X11. 4nQv^ipaen^  tp  wMol^  the  words  pfCatlyle* 
when  he  was  an  optimist,  wheaJi^e  w;rotQ,lh6  K^&t 
original  and  profound  of  his  works,  the  "Sartor  Re- 
sartus/*  apply  with  more  force:  "When  the  Phoenix 
is  fanning  her  funeral  pyre,  will  there  not  be  sparks 
flying  ?  Alas  1  some  millions  of  men  have  been  sucked 
into  that  high  eddyong  fl^me,  an^  like  moths  consumed 
Jn  th^  burning  pf  the  worldrPhoeaiix,  destructioii  and 
creation  proceed  tog€l3ier;  and  as 'the  ashes  of  the  old 
are  blown  about  do  hew  forces  mysteriously  spin,  them' 
3<^yes,  and  mplodious  death-songs ,  arp  succeeded,  bj 
more  melodious  birthnsongs.'' 

*  Yet  all  progress  is  slow,  especially  in  government 
and  morals,  ^d  how  lorcibly  ^re  .we  impressed,  in 
surveying  the  v^aried  phases  of  the  French  Iteviolution, 
that  nothing  but  justice  and  ri^t  should  guide  men  in 
their  reforms ;  that  robbery  and  injustice  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  progress  are  still  robbery  and  injustice, 
to  be  visited  with  righteous  retribution ;  and  that  those 
rulers  and  legislators  who  cannot  make  passions  and 
interests  subservient  to  reason,  are  not  fit  for  the  work 
assigned  to  them.  It  is  miserable  hypocrisy  and  cant 
to  talk  of  a  revolutionary  necessity  for  violating  the 
first  principles  of  human  society.  Ah!  it  is  Reason, 
Intelligence,  and  Duty,  calm  as  the  voices  of  angels, 
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cause  vtbe  law  was  i^ot  a  noble  field^  for  th.e  e^i^eicke  of 
,^h^  Ji^h^^t  faculties  of  tlie  wiu4.b|it  probably  b^e^us^ 
^^  was,  won  by  tlia  superior  fei^ei^ations  of  liteiufcmre 
^u(j[  philo6oph.y«  Bac<^  could  uuitei  the  ^tudy  of  divine 
pliilospphy  with .  professioitAl  labors,  as  a  lawyer,  also 
wij^li  tbe(,4utieS'0f  a  legislal;Qr;  but  tj^  instsm^ces  are 
rare  wbere^men  bave  united  tiu^ee  distin^ct  spheres,  and 
gained  equal  distinction  in  alL  .. Cicero  did,  and  5acoa, 
and  Lord  Brougham;  but  not  Erskine,  nor  Pitt,  not 
Canning.  Evan  -two  sphere^  are,  as,  piucb  ap  most 
distipguished  *neii  have  mied, -^  tlie  law  with  politics, 
like  Thurlow  and  Webster ;  or  politics  with  literature, 
like  Gladstone  ^nd  Disraeli  Dr.  Johnsop,  Garrick, 
and  Eeynolds*  the  early  friends  of  Burke,  filled  only 
one  spb^e. 

,  The  eariy  literatry  life  of  Burke  was  signalized  by  hLs 
essay  on  "The  Sublime  ana  Beautiful,**  original  ill  its 
design  and  execution^a  model  of  philofeophioal  criticism, 
extorting  the  highest  pii^iaes  from  Dugald  Stewart  and 
the  Abb^,  Baynal,  and  attiadtiug  so  much  attention  that 
it  speedily  became  a  text-book. in  tb^  uuiveifeities.  For- 
tunately he  was  able  to  pursue  literatuxe,  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  patrimony  (about  £300. #  yfear),  without 
being  doomed  to  the  Imrd  privations  of  Jofaoson,  or  the 
humiliating  shifts  of  Goldaijiith.  He  lived  indepen- 
dently of  p^toronage  from  .the  great,  —  the  bitterest,  trial 
ct' ,  tbe  .liten^t^i  of  th^  eighteenth  century,  which  drov^ 
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doubtlei^s,'  stetn,  intellecttially  ptond,  ilicorru|)tit)le,  in- 
dependetit,  *n5t  diskiaiuful  of '  honors  aud  influence,  but 
eagelr  to  render  ptiblic  services. 

It  has  been  the  great  ambition  of  Englishmen  since 
the  Eevolutioh  to  eiiter  Parliameiit,  not  merely  for 
political  influence,  but  also  fbr  sociatl  position.  Only 
rich  mM,  ot' members  of  great  families,  have  found  it 
e&sy  tfa  do  s6.  To  such  men  a  pecunidry  cbmpensa- 
tion  is^a  small  aflair.  Hence,  members  of  Parliament 
have  Mrfllingly  served  without  pay,  "Which^cuistom  has 
kept  poor  men  Of  ab^ity  from  aspirmg  tb  the  ^sition. 
It  was  libt  easy,'  evfen  for  such  a  man  as  Burke,  to 
gain  adiiaission '  Mto  this  ariistocratic  assembly.  He 
did  riot  belong  to  a  gre^t  family;  he  was  only  a 
man  of  genius,  learning,  and  character.  The  squire- 
archy ol  tihat  age  cared  no  Inore  for  literary  fame 
than  the'  Eolnati  aristocracy  did  for  a  pdet  or  kn  actor. 
So  Burke,  ambitiotis  arid  able  as  'he  Was,*  must  bide 
his  time.  ;  •       ''    '  '  -^'-  ' 

*  His  fifst'  ste^  in  a  political  career  Was  fes  private 
secretary  to  Gerard  Hamilton,  who  "was  taiiious  for 
having  'madb  but  oiie  speech,  and  who  was  chief  sec- 
retary' to  tihe  iiOrd-Lieutentot  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of 
HaSifaxi  '  INirte^sooh  resig^^  his ^situiatioh  iii  disgust, 
8^^  lie'w^S  lidt  Mlliiig  to  be  A  mere  poUticar  tool. 
But  his' slrigfilkt  abilities  had  attrdcted  the  attention  of 
the'prtriie  mhilst^i-i  IbMEoclciligham.  who  bade  him 
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his  private  secretary,  and  secured  his  entrance  into  Fai* 
liament.  Lord  Verney,  for  a  seat  in  the  privy  council, 
was  induced  to  give  him  a  "  rotten  borough." 

Burke  entered  tl^  House  of  Commons  in  1765,  at 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  began  his  public  life  when 
the  nation  was  ruled  by  the  great  Whig  families^  whose 
ancestors  had  fought  the  battles  of  reform  in  the  times 
of  Charles  and  James.  This  party  had  [held  power 
for  seventy  years,  Had  forgotten  the' principles  of  the 
Eevolutionv  and  had  become  venal  and  i^elfish,  dividing 
among  its  chiefis  the  spoils  of  office.  It  had  become  as 
absolute  and  unscrupulous  as  the  old  kings  whom  it 
had  once  dethroned.  It  was  an  oligarchy  of  a  few 
powerful  whig  noblemen,  whose  rule  was  supreme  iti 
England.  Burke  joined  this  party,  but  afterwiftrds  de- 
serted it,  01*  rather  broke  it  Up,  when^  he  perceived  its 
arbitrary  character,  and  itis.  disreg&i^d  of  the  funda*- 
mental  principles  of  the  Cohstitutionf;  He'was  4ble 
to  do  this  after  its  unsuccessful  attempt  to  coerce  the 
American  cdlonie^.'  .':..'.' 

American  difficulties  were  the  'great  issue  of  that 
day.  The  majority  of  the  Parliamistit;  both  i  Lords  and 
Commons, — sustained  by  King  George  IILi^ne  of  the 
most  narrdw^^indeii,  obstinate,  and- stupid  J)rin»es  who 
ever  reigned  in  England;  who  believed;  in  an  Absolute 
jurisdiction  over  the  coloni(e8  as  an  inte^ra^part  of-  the 
empire,  and  was' bent  not  only  in  eiMtercing  this  juris- 
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diction,  but -also,  resorted  to  the  uiost  offensive  and 
impolitic  measures  to  accomplish  it,-rtliis  omnipotent 
Parliament,  fancying  it  had  a  right  to  tax  America 
without  her  consent,  without  a  ijepresentation  even,  was 
resolved  to.  jcaxry  out  the  abstract  rights  of  a  supreme 
governing  power»  both  in  order  to  assert  its  prerogative 
and  to  please  certain  classes  in  England  who  wished 
relief  from  the  burden  of  taxation.  And  because  Par- 
liament had  this  power,  it  would  use  it,  against  the 
dictates  of  expediency  and  the  instincts  of  common- 
sense;  yea,  in  defiance  of  the  great  elemental  trut^h  in 
government  that  even  thrones  re^t  on  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Blinded  aud  infatuated  with  notions  o£ 
prerogative,  it  would  not  even  learn  lessons  from  that 
conquered  country  which  for  five  hundred  yeai^s  it  had 
vainly  attempted  to  coerce,  and  which  it  could  finally 
govern  only  by  a  recognition  of  its  rights. 

Now,  the*  great  career  of  Burlce  began  by  opposing  the 
tleading  opinions,  of  his  day  in  reference  to  the  coercion 
of  the  American  colonies.  He  discarded  all  theories  and 
abstract  rights.  He  would  not  even  discuss  the  subject 
whether  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies. 
He  took  the  side  of  expediency  ?uid  common-sense.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  it  was  foolish  qind  irrita4;ing  to 
attempt  ta=6xietfcise  abstract  powers  which  conld  not  be 
carrwd  out  He  foresaw  and  he  predicted  the  conse- 
quences of  attempting  to  coerce  such  a  people  as  thp 
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Ame^iricaDi^  with  the  foreea  which  England  couM  com- 
maud.  He  pointed  out  the  imfatuatiou  of  the  liiinisters 
of  the  crown,  then  led  by  Lord  Nortli.  His  speech 
against  t^eBostpn  Port  Bill  was  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant specimens  6l  oratory  ever  disidayed  in  the.  House 
of  Commons..  He  did  not  encourage  the  colonies  'in 
rebelUon,  but  pointed  out  the  course  they  would  siirelj 
pursue  if  the  irritating:  measures  of  the  Government 
were  not  withdrawn.;  He  advocated  conciliation,  the 
withdrawal  of  theoretic  rights^  the  r^)eal  of  obnox- 
ious taxes,  th<e  removal  of  restrictions  cm  American 
industry,  the  withdrawal  of  monopolies  and  of  un- 
generous distinctions.  He  would  bind  the  two  coun- 
tries together  by  a  cord  of  lova  When  some  member 
remarked  tba^  it!  was.iiorribte.rforirrfdldiieit  to;  rebel 
against  thfeir  ^wxents,  Burke  replied :  ^'It  is'fehie  the 
Americans  are  our  children ;  but  when  children  ask  for 
bread,  shall  We  give  them  a.  stone?"  For  ten  years  lie 
labored  witii  successive  administrations  to  procure  recon* 
ciliation.  He  spofce  tieairly .  every  day.  He '  appealed  to 
reason^  to  justice,  to  common-sensa  But  every  speec^h 
he  made  was  a  battle  with  ignorande  and  prejudice.  "If 
you  must  employ  your  streogtb,"  said  he  indignantly, 
"employ;  it  \tb  u{)h<5M:fsome  hoiwrabla^iight.  I  donot 
enter  upon  metaphysical  distinctions,-^  I  hate  the  very 
name  of  them.  Nobody  can  he:  aitgued  into  slavery.  If 
you  cannot  reconcile  your  sovere^nty  with  their  free* 
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dom,  the  colonists  will  cast  jour  sovereignty  in  your 
face.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  statesman  means  well ; 
duty  demands  that  what  is  right 'should  ndt  only  be 
made  known,  but  be  made  prevalent,— ^ that  what  is 
^'.vil  should  not  only  be  detected,  but  be  defeated.  Do 
not  dream  that  your  registers,  your  bonds,  your  affi- 
davits, your  instructions,  are  the  things  which  hold 
togetb^  the  great  texture  of  the  mysterious  whole. 
These  dead  instrum^its  do  not  make  a  government 
It  is  the  spirit:  that  pervades  and  vivifiea  an  empire 
which  infuses  that  obedience  without  which  your  army 
would*  be  a  base  rabble  and  your  navy  nothing  but 
rotten  timber/'  Such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  elo* 
qaence,-T*  earnest,  practical,  to  the  point,  yet  appealing 
to  exalted  sentuoaents,  and  pervaded  with  moral  wi»> 
dom;  the  result  of  learning  as  well  aa  tihe  dictate  of  a 
generoua  and  enlightened  policy.  When  reason  failed, 
he  resorted  to  sarcasm  and  mockery.  "  Because,"  said 
he,  <*' we  have  a  right> to  tax  America  we  must  do  it; 
risk  every thiiig,  f orfeit. everything,  takp  into  consider- 
ation nothing  but  our  right.  O  infatuated  ministers  t 
Like  a  silly  man,  full  of  his  prerogative  over  the  beasts 
of  the  field;  who  says,  tharc  ia  wool  on  the  back  of  a 
wolf^i and  therefore  he  mui^t  be  sheared.  What!  shear 
a  wolf?.  Yes.i  £ut  hdve  ycHi  considered  tiie  trouble  ? 
Oh,  I  have  ooDsidared  nothing  but  my  right;  A  wolf 
ia  txirAniini^  that  bas  wool;  a^  animals  that  have 
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wool  are  to  be  sheared;  aodtlieiefQCG -I  .will  ahe^i^  the 
wolt"  '  *     .     >:  ,  . 

But  I  need  not  enlarge  on  his  noble  effbort^  to  prevent 
a  war  with  the  colonies.  They  were  fill  luu  vain.  You 
cannot  rea^n  with,  infatuation^  -^Qtum->(ieu8  nmUfer^ 
dere,  prms  dmientixi.i  The  logkof  events  at  last  showed 
the  v^dom-iof  Burk^  and  the  folly  of'the  <ktttg'tod  his 
ministeire^  and  of  thenaliion  at.laige.  The  diki;Sters 
and  thei  him^Htfitiani which  attended  the  Am^rioaii  war 
con^pqlled.  the  jministry  to.  resign,  and  the  Marqnis 
of  Bockingb^m. became  prkoe minister  in i  1762,  and 
Burke,  t^e  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party^  became 
paymaster^  pf  the  fotc^8,«— an  office  at  <me:tiine^wdrtb 
£25,000 .a  lyear,  before^r  the  reforM^  whiob  Buirke -had 
instigated  But  ihia  graat  sta^man^Wis^'  tiot  SM^ittedf 
to  tl^  cabinet;  €)>e6ige  III.  dii^  not  likclfi>fi[,v«|id  hia 
connections  wei^  ox>t  suffici^tLy  powerful  ^  overcdnie 
the  royal  Q^i^ection*  In  our  timest  he  w^Nild  haVeibeen 
renQirded  ,wjth  a,  seat  on^tibe  tiBasury  bench ;  with  less 
talents  than  h^ihad,  the  commoners^of  our  day  become 
primc-ministei^  .  But  Burke  did  pot  long  ei|jdy  ^ven 
the  pffice  of  payma^itear.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Rooking- 
l^am,  a  few,  months  after  he  had  formed  tlie  knii^iistry, 
Burke.r0tiaje(i  fifom/thd  0nly  office  He  cver>held.  ,  And 
he  retir^;  to  Bea^cmsfield,  *-^ani  estate  which  .he^  had 
purehased  witji  the  assistance  oi  hiS;  fri^nid  Socking^ 
ham,  where  <  ha  lived  >when  patliamf^t^  d^titep^ 
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iuittodyiiii  ihwt  >6taite  of  blended  et^nce^  leisure,  and 
study  whicli  is  to  be  found,  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
iu  England  alone. 

The  political  power  of  Burke  culminated  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  America,  but  not  his  political  in- 
fluence: and  there  is  a  great  difference  between  power 
and  influence.  iNor  do  we  read  thAt  Burke,  after  this, 
headed  the  Opposition.  That  position  was  ^ared  by 
Charles  James'  Fox,  who  ultimately'  supplanted  his 
master  as  the  leader  of  his  party ;  not  because  Butke' 
declined  in  wisdom  or  energy,  but  because  Fox  bad 
more  skill  as  a  debater,  iuore  popular  sympathies,  and 
more  influential  friends:  Burke,  like  Gladstone,  was 
too  stern,  tX)pf!ippiti^ble,  too  imperious,  too  intellectually 
jm^uid;  perhaps  toonnyieldi^g/to  cont^ol^uch- an  igno- 
rant, prejudiced,  and  aristdcratic  body  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  jealous  of  his  a&cendency  and  writhing* 
under  his*  rebukes.  .  It  mufJt  have  been  galling  to  the 
great  philosopher  to  yield  t^  palm  to  lesser  men;  but 
such  has  ever  been  the  destiny  of  genius,  except  in 
<irises  of  public  danger.  Of  all  things  that  politicians 
hate  is  the  domination  of  a  man  who  will  not  stoop  to 
fiatter,  who  Cannot  be  bribed,  and  who  will  be  certain 
to  expose  vices  and  wrongs.  The  world  will  not  bear 
rebuked.  The  felte  of  prophets  is  to  be  stoned.  A 
stern  moral;  greatness*  is-repulsive  to  the  weak  and 
wicked.    Fai^BSiisiirahl  mediocre  men^  whom  they  can 
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ise  or  bend;  and  tke. greatest  beuefactora  lose  their 
popularity  when  tUey  .oppose  the  eutJausiasm  of  new 
icleas,  or  become  austere. in  their  instructions.  Thus 
the  greatest  statesman  that  this  oountry  has  produced 
since  Alexander  Hamilton,  lost  his  prestige  when  liis 
conciliating  policy  became  offensive  to  a;  rising  party 
whose  watchword  was  "  the  higher  law/'  although,  by 
his  various  conflicts  with  Southern  leaders  and  his 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  he  educated  the  people  to 
sustain  the  very  war  which  he  foresaw  mid  dreaded. 
And  had  that  accomplished  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Charles  Sumner,  who<6uoceeded  to  Webster's  seat,  and 
who  in  his  personal  appearance  and  adyodaey  for  reform 
strikingly  resembled  Burke, -^ had. he  remained  uiiiu' 
jured  to  our  day,  with  increasing  .intellectual  powers 
and  profounder  moral  wisdom,  I  doubt  whether  even 
he  would  have  had  much  influence  with  our  present 
l^islators;  for  he  had  all  the  intellectual  defects  of 
both  Burke  and  Webster,  and  never  was  so  popular  as 
either  of  them  at  one  period  of  ttieir  <5areer,  while  he 
certainly  ,w^  inferior  to  both  h^  native  force,  experience, 
and  attainments. 

The  chief  labors  of  Burke  for  the  JSrst.ten  yeara  of 
his  parliamentary  life  bad  been  mainly  in  connection 
with  American  affaiys^  iBmd  whieji  the  result  proved  he 
comprehended  better  than  any  majj.  in  England.  Those 
of  the  next  ten  years  were  direct^,  principally  to  Indian 
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difficulties,  ki  which  he  showed  the  same  minuteness  of 
knowledge,  the  same  grai^of  intellect;  the  same  moral 
wisdom,  the  same  good  sense,  and  the  same  regard  for 
justice,  that  he  had  shown  concerning  the  colonies. 
But  in  discussing  Indian  affairs  his  eloquence  takes  a 
loftier  flight;  he  is  less  conciliating,  more  in  earnest, 
more  concerned  with  the  principtes  of  immutable  obli- 
gations. He  abhora  the  cruelties  and  tyranny  inflicted 
on  India  by  Olive  and  Hastings.  He  could  see  no 
good  from  an  aggrandizement  purchased  by  injustice 
and  wtong.  If  it  was  criminal  for  an  individual  to 
cheat  and  steal,  it  was  equally  atrocious  for  a  nation 
to  plunder  and  oppress  another  nation,  infidel  or  pagan, 
white  oir  black.  A  righteous  anger  burned  in  the 
breast  of  Burke  aia  he  reflected  on  the  -wrongs  and 
miseries  of  the  natives  of  India.  Why  should  that 
ancient  country  be  ruled  for  no  otiier  purpose  than 
to  enrich'  the  younger  sons*  of  a  grasping  aristocracy 
and  thQ  servants  of  an  insatiable  and  unscrupulous 
Company  .whose  monopoly  of  spoils  was  the  scandd 
of  the  agel'  If  evet  a  uefoiiri  was  imperative  in  the 
government  of  a  colony,  it  was  surely  in  India,  where 
the  govemnlent  was  irres{)onisible.  •  The  Ikiglish  courts 
of  justice  there  were 'more 'terrible  to  the  natives  than 
the  very^  wrongs  they^ja^ended  to  redress.  The  cus- 
toms and  laws'  and  liKitftl  Meas  <A  the  conquered 
country  wer^  ^purtioiandignoired  by  the  greedy  scions 
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of  gentility  who  were  aent  to  role  a  popali^tion  ten 
times  larger  than  that, between  the  Humber  and  the 
Thames. 

So  Burke,  after  the  most  careful  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  India,  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  iniquities 
which  were  winked  at  by  Parliament  But  Ix^  fierce 
protest  arrayed  against  him  all  the  parties  that  in* 
dorsed  these  wrongs,  or  who  were  benefited  by  them. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  bis  protrapted  labors  for  t^n  years 
in  behalf  of  right,  without  the  syncipathies  of  those  who 
had  formerly  supported  him.  No  speeches  were  ever 
made  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  which  equalled, 
in  eloquence  and  power,  those  he  made  on  the  Nabob  of 
Axcot's  debts  and  the  impeachment  of  Warren  .Ha8^ 
ings»  In  these  famous  philippics,  he  fearlessly  exposed 
the  peculations,  the  misrule,  the  oppression,  and  the 
inhuman  heartlessness  of  the  Company's  servants, — 
speeches  which  extorted  admiration,  while  they  hunuli- 
ated  and  chastised.  I  need  not  describe  the  nine  years* 
prosecution  of  a  great  criminal,  and  the.  escape  of 
Hastii^s,  more  guilty  and  more  fortunate  than  Verres, 
from  the  punishment  he  merited,  through  legal  techni- 
calities, the  apathy  of  men  in  power,  the  private  influ- 
ence of  the  throne,  and  the  sympathies  which  fashion 
excited  in. his  behalf,  — and,  more  than  all,  because  of 
the  undoubted  service  he  had  rendered  to  his  country, 
if  it  was  a  service  to  extend  her  rule  by  questionable 
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means  to  the*  fartherinost  limits  of  the  globe.  I  need 
not  speak 'of  the  obloquy  which  Burke  incurred  from 
the  press,  which  teemed  with  pamphlets  and  books 
and  articles  to  undermine  his  great  authority,  all  in 
the  interests  of  venal  and  powerful  monopolists.  Nor 
did  he  escape  the  wrath  of  the  electors  of  Bristol, — 
a  narrow-minded  town  of  India  traders  and  Negro 
dealers,  —  who  withdrew  from  him  their  support.  He 
had  been  solicited,  in  the  midst  of  his  former  Mat,  to 
represent  this  town,  rather  than  the  "rotten  borough" 
of  Wendover ;  and  he  proudly  accepted  the  honor,  and 
was  the  idol  of  his  constituents  until  he  presumed  to 
disregard  their  instructions  in  matters  of  whi&h  he  con- 
sidered they  were  incompetent  to  judge.  His  fcimous 
letter  to  the  electors,  in  which  he  refutes  and  ridicules 
their  claim  to  instruct  him,  as  the  shoemakers  of  Lyim 
wished  to  instruct  Daniel  Webster,  is  a  model  of 
irony,  as  well  as  a  dignified  rebuke  of  all  ignorant 
constituencies,  and  a  lofty  exposition  of  the  duties  of 
a  statesman  rather  than  of  a  politician. 

He  had  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Bristol 
electors  by  his  manly  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  who  since  the  conquest  of  WilUam  TIL  had 
been  subjected  to  the  most  unjust  and  -annoying  treat- 
merit  that  ever  disgraced  a  Protestant  government. 
The  injustices  under  which  Ireland  groaned  were 
neariy  as  fepiilsive'  as  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the 
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Pi-otestants  of  Eftinee  duiiag  ike  reigu  of  Louis  XI.V. 
"  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebelliou  under  Tyrconnel/' 
says  Morley,  "nearly  the  whole  of:  the  land  was  con- 
fiscated, the  peasants  were  made  beggars  and  outlaws, 
the  Pendl  Laws  against  Catholics  were  enforced,  and 
the  peasants  were  prostrate  in  despair."  Even  in  1765 
"  the  native  Irish  were  regaikied  by  their  Protestant  op- 
pressors "with  exactly  that  combination  of  intense  con- 
tempt and  loathing,  rage  and  terror,  which,  his  American 
countei^art  would  have  divided  between  the  Indian  and 
the  Negro."  Not  th^  least  of  the  labors  of  Burke  was  to 
biing  to  the  attention  of  the  nation  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  Irish,  and  the  impossibility  of  rifling  a  people 
who  had  such  just  grounds  for  discontent.  "  His  letter 
upon  the  propriety  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to, the 
elective  franchise  is  one  of  the  wisest  of  all  his  produc- 
tions,—  so  enlightened  is  its  idea  of  toleration,  so  saga- 
cious is  its  colnprehenaion  of  political  exigencies."  He 
did  not  live  to  see  his  ideas  carried  out,  but  he  was 
among  the  first  to  prepare  the  way  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation in  later  times. 

But  a  greater  subject  than  colonial  rights,  or  Indiai^ 
wrongs,  or  persecution  of  the  Irish  Catholics  agitated 
the  mind  of  Burke,  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  declining  years ;  and  this  was,  the  agitation  growing 
out  of  the  French  Ee volution.  When, that  ''^•paring 
conflagration  of  anarchies"  broke  out,;  be  wa^  in.  the 
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full  maturity  of  his  power  and  his  fame, — a.  wise  old 
statesman,  versed  in  the  lessons  of  human  experience, 
who  detested  sophistries  and  abstract  theories  and 
violent  reforms;  a  man  who  while  he  loved . liberty- 
more  than  any  political  leader  of  his  day^Jo&thed  the 
Crimes  committed  in  its  name,  and  who  w^  sceptical 
of  any  reforms  which  could  not  be  carried  On  with- 
out a  wanton  destruction  of  the  foundations  of  society 
itself.  He  was  also  a  Christian,  who  planted  himself 
on  the  certitudes  of  religious  faiths  and  was  shocked 
by  the  flippant  and  shallow  infid^ty  which  passed 
current  t(yt  progress  and  improvement.  N^st  to  the 
infidel  spirit  which  would  make  Christiamty!  and  a 
corrupted  church  identical,  as  seen  in  the  mockeries 
of  Voltaire,  and  would  destroy  both  und^  the  guise  of 
hatred  of  superstition,  he  despised  those  sentimentali- 
ties with  which  Rousseau  and  his  admirers  would  veil 
their  disgusting  immoralities.  To  him  hypocrisy  and 
infidelity,  under  whatever  name  they  were  baptized  by 
the  new  apostles  of  human  rights,  were  mischievous 
and  revolting.  And  as  an  experienced  statesman  he 
held  in  contempt  the  inexperience  of  the  Revolutionary 
leaders,  and  the  tinscrupulous  means  they  pursued  to 
accomplish  even  desirable  ends. 

No  man  more  than  Burke  admitted  the  necessity  of 
even  radical  reforms,  but  he  would  have  accomplished 
them  without  bloodshed  and  cruelties.    He  would  not 
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have  removed  undeniable  ^Vils  by  inttoduoifig  still 
greater  ones.  No  man  in  his  day  wa»  m<]ire  set  against 
religious  intolerance  than  he.  His  advocacy  of 'the 
rights  of  the  Irish  Catholics  is  ample  proof  of  that 
But  Burke  \ras  an  ardent  lover  of  order  as  well  as  of 
liberty,  and  the  violent  ways  in  which  reforms  had 
been  initiated  in  France  by  the  Jacobins  had  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  the  man  who  so  bravely  cham^- 
pioned  the  r^htd  of  the  American  Ocdoiiie^  ^and  the 
Hindus.  He  regarded  the  remedies  proposed  by  the 
Eevolutionary  quacks  as  worse  than  the  dis^tae  which 
they  professed  to  cure.  Because  the  established  church 
was  intolerant,  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  far  tht 
entire  and  wholesale  oonfiscatioia  of  its  'lands  and 
possessions  (which  had  not  been  given  originally  by 
the  nation;  but  were  ther  bequests  of.  individuals), 
thereby  giving  a  vital  wound  iter  all  the  rights  of 
property  t^hich  civilization  in  aQ  oountriea  has  heild 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Burke  kndw  that  the: Bourbon 
absolute  monarchy  was  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  .ex*- 
travaganti  and  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  t&e  .people ; 
biit  he  would  not  get  rid  of  it  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  the  kii^,  especially  when  Louis  wadi^iUidg  to  mikfi 
great  can(^essions :  he  would  baLve  limited  bid  p^wte^r,  or 
driven  him  intO'  exile  as  the  English  punished  James 
IL  He  knew  that  the  nobles  abused  tlieir  pivileges; 
he  'woidd  have  taken  ibem  away  mther  tbap '  attempik 
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to  aiiavl  tbeir  order,  and  decimate  them  by  horrid 
butcheries.  He  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  reforms 
so  searching  that  they  would  be  almost  tantamount  to 
revolution ;  but  he  would  not  violate  both  constitutional 
forms  and  jusages,  and  every  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity,  in  order  to  effect  them. 

To  Burke's  miiid^  the  measures  of  the  revolutionists 
were  alL  mixed  up  with  impieties,  sophistries,  absurd- 
ities, and  blasphemies,  to  say  nothing  of  cruelties 
and  murders.  What  good  could  grow  put  of  such  an 
evil  tree  ?  Could  m^n  who  iguoyed  all  duties  be  the 
expounders  of  rights  ?  What  structure  could  last, 
when  its  foundation  was  laid  on  the  sands  of  hy- 
pocrisy, injustice,  ignorance,  and  inexperienpe  ?  What 
sympathy  could  such  a  man  as  Bufke  have, for  athe- 
istic theories,  or  a  social  progress  which  scorned  the 
only  conditions  by  which  society  can  be  kept  together  ? 
The  advanced  men  who  inaugurated  the  Eeign  of  Terror 
were  to  him  either  fools,  or  fanatics,  or  assassins.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  to 
examine  into  the  intolerable  grievances,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  strip  the  king  of  tyrannical  powers,  for  such  a 
things  the  English  parliament  had  done ;  but  it  was  quite 
another  thing  for  one  hraTich  of  the  States-Gteneral  to 
constitute  itself  the  nation,  and  usurp  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  other  two  branches;  to  sweep  away, 
almost  in  a  single  night>  the  constitution  of  the  realm ; 
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to  take  away  all  the  powers  of  the  king,  imprison  him, 
mock  him,  insult  him,  and  execute  him,  and  then  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  nobles  who  su^orted  him, 
and  of  all  *  people  who  defended  him,  even  women 
themselves,  and  convert  the  whole  land  into  a  Pande- 
monium !  What  contempt  must  he  have  had  for  legis- 
lators who  killed  their  king,  decimated  their  nobles, 
robbed  their  clergy,  swept  away  all  social  distinctions, 
abolished  the  rites  of  religion,  —  all  symbols,  honors, 
and  privileges ;  all  that  was  ancient,  all  that  was  ven- 
erable, all  that  was  poetic,  even  to  abbey  churches ;  yea, 
dug  up  the  very  bones  of  ancient  monarchs  from  the  con- 
secrated vaults  where  they  had  reposed  for  centuries,  and 
scattered  them  to  the  winds ;  and  then  amid  the  mad 
satiiimalia  of  sacrilege,  barbarity,  arid  blasphemy  to  pro- 
claim the  reign  of  "  Liberty,  Praternity,  and  Equality,'' 
with  Marat  for  their  leader,  and  Danton  for  their 
orator,  and  Bobespierre  for  their  high-priest;  and,  finally, 
to  consummate  the  infamous  farce  of  reform  by  openly 
setting  up  a  wanton  woman  as  the  idol  of  their  wor- 
ship, under  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  ! 

But  while  Burke  saw  only  one  side, of  thescj atrocities, 
he  did  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  necessity  for  reforms. 
Had  he  been  a  Frenchman,  he  would  strenuously  have 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  secure  them,  but  in  a  legal  and 
constitutional  manner, —  not  by  violence,  not  by  disre- 
garding the  principles  of  justice  and  morality  to  secure 
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a  desirable  end  He  was  one  of  the  veiy  few  great 
European  statesmen  then  living  who  would  not  do  evil 
that  good  might  come.  There  is  a  class  of  politicians 
who  would  have  acted  ditferently ;  and  this  class,  in 
his  day,  was  made  up  of  extreme  and  radical  people, 
with  infidel  sympathies.  With  this  class  he  was  no 
favorite,  and  never  can  ba  Conservative  people  judge 
him  by  a  higher  standard ;  they  shared,  at  the  time  in 
his  sympathies  and  prejudices. 

Even  in  America  the  excesses  of  the  Bevolution 
excited  general  abhorrence ;  much  more  so  in  England. 
And  it  was  these  excesses,  this  mode  of  securing  reform, 
not  reform  itself,  which  excited  Burke's  detestation. 
Who  can  wonder  at  tiiis?  Those  who  accept  crimes 
as  a  necessaiy  outbreak  of  revolutionary  passions  adopt 
a  philosophy  which  would  veil  the  world  with  a  fune- 
real and  diabolical  gloom.  Befcn-mers  must  be  tau^t 
that  no  reforms  achieved  by  crime  are  worth  the  cost. 
Nor  is  it  just  to  brand  an  illustrious  man  with  in- 
difference to  great  moral  and  social  movements  because 
he  would  wait,  sooner  than  upturn  the*  very  principles 
on  which  society  is  based.  And  here  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  estimating  the  character  and  labors  of 
Burke.  Because  he  denoimced  the  iFrench  Bevolu- 
tion, some  think  he  was  inconsistent  with  his  early 
principles.  Not  at  all;  it  was  the  crimes  and  excesses 
of  Hie  Bevolution  he  denounced,  not.  the  impulse  of 
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the  Frenoh  people  to  achieve  their  liberties.  Tho9e 
crimes  and  excesses  he  believed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  an  enlightened  desire  for  freedom ;  but  freedom 
itself^  to  its  utmost  limit  and  application,  consistent 
with  law  and  order,  he  desired.  Is  it  necessary  for 
mankind  to  win  its  greatest  boons  by  going  through  a 
sea  of  anarchies,  madness,  assassinatians,  and  massa- 
cres ?  Those  who  take  this  view :  of  revolution,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  neither  wiae  nor  learned  If  a  king 
makes  war  on  his  subjects,  they  are  warranted  in  tak- 
ing up  arms  in  their  defence,  even  if  the  civil  war  is 
followed  by  enormities.  Thus  the  American  colonies 
took  up  arms  against  George  IIL;  but  they  did  not 
b^in  with  crimes.  Louis  XVI.  did  not  take  up  arms 
against  his  subjects,  nor  league  against  them,  until  they 
had  crippled  and  imprisoned  him.  He  made  even  great 
concessions ;  he  was  willing  to  make  still  greater  to  save 
his  orowii.  But  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  not 
content  with  these,  not  even  with  the  abolition  of 
feudal  privileges;  they  wanted  to  subvert  the  mon- 
archy itself,  to  abolish  the  order  of  nobility,  to  sweep 
away  even  the  Church,  —  not  the  Cathdic  establish- 
ment only,  bvit  the  Christian  religion  also,  with  all  the 
institutions  which  time  and  poetry  had  consecrated. 
Their  new  heaven  and  new  earth  was  not  the  reign 
of  the  saints,  whieh  the  mill^iarians  of  Cromwell's 
time  prayed,  for  devoutly,  but  a  sort  of  communistic 
VOL.  IX. — 6  r^        T 
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equality,  where  every  man  could  do  precisely  as  he 
liked,  take  even  his  neighbor's  property,  and  annihilate 
all  distinctions  of  society,  all  inequalities  of  condition, 
—  a  miserable,  fanatical  dream,  impossible  to  realize 
under  any  form  of  government  which  can  be  conceived. 
It  was  this  spirit  of  i^eckless  innovation,  promulgated 
by  alifeists  and  drawn  logically  frotn  some  principles 
of  the  "Social  Contract"  of  which  Eousseau  was  the 
author.  Which  excited  the  ire  of  Biirke.  It  was  license, 
and  not  liberty. 

And  while  the  bloody  and  irreligious  excesses  of  the 
Eevoltition  called  out  his  detestation,  the  mistakes 
and  incapacity  of  the  new  iegiilators  excited  his  con- 
tempt. He  condemned  a  compulsory  paper  currency,  — 
not  a  papej?'  currency,  but  a  compulsory  one,  —  and 
pf^iicted  bankruptcy.  He  ridifenled  ah  army  without 
a  head,  —  not  the  instrument  of  the  executive,  but  of 
a  military  democracy  receiving  orderis  froln  the  clubs. 
He  made  sport  of  the  legislature  ruled  by  the  com- 
mune, and  made  up  not  of  men  of  experience,  but  of 
adventurers,  stock-jobbers,  directors  of  assignats,  trus- 
tees* for  the  sale  of  church-lands,  who  "took  a  consti- 
tution in  hand  as  savages  would  a  looking-glass,**- — a 
body  made  up  of  those  courtiers  who-  wished  to  cutofiP 
the  head  of  their  king,  of  those  priests  who  Voted  religion 
a  nuisance,'  of  those  lawyers  who  called  the  laws  a  dead 
letter,  of  those  philosophers  who  iadmiitted  no  argtimeint 
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but  the  guillotine,  of  those  sentimentalists  who  chanted 
the  necessity  of  more  blood,  of  butchers  and  bakers  and 
brewers  who  would  exterminate  the  very  people  who 
bought  from  them.  . 

And  the  result  of  all  this  wickedness  and  folly  on 
the  mind  of  Burke  "was  the  most  eloquent  and  masterly 
politixjal  treatise  probably  ever  written,  —  a  treatise  in 
which  there  may,  be  found  much  angry  rhetoric  and 
some  unsound  principles,  but  which  blazes  with  genius 
on  every  page,  which  coruscates  with  wit,  irony,  and 
invective ;  scornful  and  sad  doubtless,  yet  full  of  moral 
wisdom ;  a  perfect  thesaurus  of  political  truths.  I 
have  no  words  with  which  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  wisd6m  and  learning  and  literary  excellence 
of  the  "Eeflections  on  the  French  E^volution"  as  a 
whole,  - —  so  luminous  in  statement,  so  accurate  in  the 
exposure  of  sophistries,  so  full  of  inspired  intuitions, 
so  Christian  in  its  tone.  This  celebrated  work  was 
enough  to  make  any  man  immortal.  It  was  written 
and  rewritten  with  the  most  conscientious  care.  It 
appeared  in  1790;  and  so  great  were  its  merits,  so 
striking,  and  yet  so  profound,  that  thirty  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  all  thinking  men.  It  was  hailed  with  espe- 
cial admiration  by  Christian  and  conservative  classes, 
though  bitterly  denounced  by  many  intelligent  people 
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as  gloomy  and  hostile  to  progress.  But  whether  liked 
or  disliked^  it  made  a  great  impression,  and  contributed 
to  settle  public  opinion  in  reference  to  French  affairs. 
What  can  be  more  just  and  enlightened  than  such 
sentiments  as  these^  which  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
treatise :  — 

^' Because  •  liberty  is  to  be  classed  among  the  bldssings 
of  mankind,  am  I  to  felicitate  a  madman  who  has  escaped 
from  the  restraints  of  his  cell  1  There  is  no  qualification 
for  government  bat  virtue  and  wisdom.  Woe  be  to  that 
country  that  would  madly  reject  the  service  of  talents  and 
virtues.  ^Nothing  is  an  adequate  representation  of  a  State 
that  does  not  represent  its  ability  as  well  as  property.  Men 
have  a  right  to  justice,  and  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  the 
acquisitions  of  their  parents,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
offepriiig,  —  to  instruction  in  life  and  consolation  in  death ; 
but  they  have  no  right  to  what  is  unreasonable,  and  what  is 
not  for  their  benefit  The  new  professors  are  so  taken  up 
with  rights  that  they  have  totally  forgotten  duties ;  and  with- 
out opening  one  new  avenue  to  the  understanding,  they  have 
succeeded  in  stopping  those  that  lead  to  the  heart.  Those 
who  attempt  by  outrage  and  violence  to  deprive  men  of  any  ad- 
vantage which  they  hold  under  the  laws,  proclaim  war  against 
society.  When,  I  ask,  will  such  truths  become  obsolete  among 
enlightened  people ;  and  when  will  they  become  stale  1  ** 

But  with  this  fierce  protest  against  the  madness  and 
violence  of  the  Frendi  Bevolution,  the  wiedom  of  Burke 
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and  of  the  English  nation,  ended.  The  most  experienced 
and  Bagacious  man  of  his  age,  \nth  all  his  wisdom  and 
prescience,  could  see  only  pne  side  of  the  awful  politi- 
cal hurricane  which  he  was  so  eloque^t  in  denouncing. 
His  passions  and  his  pr^judiqes  so  warped  his  magr 
nificent  intellect,  that  he  could  not  sa^  the  good  which 
was  mingled  with  the  evil;  that  the  doctrine  of  equal- 
ity, if  false  when  applied  to  tihe  actual  condition  of  men 
at  their  birth,  is  yet  a  state  to  which  the  institutions  of 
society  tend,  under  the  influence  of  education  and  re- 
ligion ;  that  the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  mocked 
by  the  tyrants  which  feudalism  produced,  is  yet  to  \^ 
drawn  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  that  the  blood 
of  a  plebeian  carpenter  is  as  good  as  that  of  an  aristo- 
(aratio  captain  oiS  artillery;  that  pviblic  burdens  which 
bear  heavily  o?i  the  poor  should  also  be  shared  equally 
by  the  rich;  that  ajl  laws  should  be  abolished  which 
institute  unequal  privil^e^s ; .  that  taxes  should  be  paid 
by  nobles  as  weU  as,  by  peasants:;  that  every  man 
should  be  unfettered  iA  ^:  choice  of  his  calling  and 
profession;  tixat.thefre  should  be  unbounded  toleration 
of  religious  opinions ; .  thatiio  one  should  be.  arbitrarily 
arrested  ajid  cop[)fined  without  trial  and  proof  of  crime; 
that  men. and  women,  with  due^regard  to  the  rights  of 
others,  should;  be  permitted  to  jpaarry  whomsoever  they 
please;  that,  in  fact,  a  total  change  in  the  spirit  of 
government,  so  imperatively  needed  in  France,  was 
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necessary.  These  were  among  the  gieat  ideas  which 
the  reformers  advocated,  but  which  they  did  not  kaow 
Jiow  practically  to  secure  on  those  principles  of  justice 
which  they  abstractly  invoked,  —  ideas  never  afterwards 
lost  sight  of,  in  all  the  changes  of  government.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  flagrant  evils  which  the  Revo- 
lution so  ruthlessly  swept  away  have  never  since  been 
revived,  and  never  can  be  revived  any  more  than  the 
otacles  of  Dodona  or  the  bulls  of  Mediaeval  Eome ; 
amid  the  storms  and  the  whirlwinds  and  the  fearful 
convulsions  and  horrid  anarchies  and  wicked  passions 
of  a  great  catastrophe,  the  imperishable  ideas  of  prog- 
ress forced  their  way. 

Nor  could  Burke  foresee  the  ultimate  i*e^ults  of  the 
Eevolution  any  more  than  he  would  admit  the  truths 
which  were  overshadowed  by  errors  and  crimes.  Nor, 
inflamed  with  rage  and  scorn,  was  he  wise  in  the  reme- 
dies he  proposed.  Only  God  can  overrule  the  wrath  of 
man,  and  cause  melodious  birth-songs  to  succeed  the 
agonies  of  dissolution.  Burke  saw  the  absurdity  of 
sophistical  theories  and  impractical  equality,  —  liberty 
ninninig  into  license,  and  license  running  into  crime; 
he  saw  pretensions,  quackeries,  inexperience,  folly, 
and  cruelty,  and  he  prophesied  what  their  legitimate 
effect  would  be :  but  he  did  not  see  in  the  Revolution 
the  pent-up  indignation  and  despair  of  centuries,  nor 
did    h«    hear  the  voices  of    hungry  and    oppressed 
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millions  ctying  to  heaven,  for  vengeftnfce.     He<did  not 
recognize  tke(chaatenJngvha»(i,of  God  on,  t3^.rftBts  and 
sensualists;  he. did  not  see  the  arm  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, more  fearful  than  the  daggers  of  Roman  assassins^ 
more  steni  than  the  overthrow  of  Persian  hosts,  more 
impressive  than  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  Bel- 
shazzar^s  palace ;  nor  could  he  see  how  creation  would 
succeed  destruction  amid  the  burniogs  of  that  vast 
funeral    pyre.      He    foresaw,   perhaps,    that    anarchy 
would  be  followed  by  military  despotism ;  but  he  never 
anticipated  a-  Napoleon    Bonapairte>  or    the  military 
greatness  of  a  nation  so  recently  groutd  down  by  Jaco-. 
bin  orators  and  sentimental  executioners.    He  never, 
dr^eamed  that  out  of  ^thct  depths  aiid  from  the  clouds 
a£i^.amid'.^h6iconflag»aiti|^^tiiejre  /would  come;  a^  deliver- 
ance, at  least  for  a  time,  in  the  person  of  a  detested 
conqueror ;  who  would  restore  law,  develop  industr}% 
secure  order,  and  infuse  enthusiasm  into  a  country  so 
nearly  ruined,  and  make  that  cwmtry  glorious  beyond 
precedent,  imtil  his  mad  passion  ior  unlimited  domin- 
ion should  arouse  insulted  nations  to  form  a  coalitioii 
which  even  he  should  not  be  powerful  enough  to  resist, 
gradually  hemming  him  round  in  a  king-hunt,  until 
they  should  at  last  cc^ifine  him  on  a  rook  in  the  ocean, 
ta  meditate  and  to  die. 

Where  Burke  and  the  nation  he  a^ou^^d  by  his  elo- 
quence failed  in  wisdom,  was  in  opposing  ttds  revolu- 
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tionaTy  storm  with  bayonets.  Had  he  and  the  leaders 
of  his  day  confined  themselves  to  rhetoric  and  argu- 
ments, if  ever  so  exaggerated  and  irritating;  had  they 
allowed  the  Frenoh  people  to  develop  their  revolution 
in  their  own  way,  as  they  had  the  right  to  do,—  then 
tlie  most  dreadful  war  of  modern  times,  which  lasted 
twenty  years,  would  have  been  confined  within  smaller 
limits.  Nt^leon  would  have  had  no  excuse  ioc  ag- 
gressive warfare ;  Pitt  would  not  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart ; '  large  standing  annies,  the  curse  of  Europe^  would 
not  have  been  deemed  so  necessary  ;  the  ancient  limits 
of  France  might  have  been  maintained;  and  a  policy 
of  develiDpment  might  have  been  inaugurated^  rather 
than  a  policy  which  led  to  future  wars  and  national 
humUuJition.  The  gigantic  struggles  of  Napoleon  began 
when  France  was  attacked  by  foreign  nations^  fighting 
for  their  royalties  and  feudalities,  and  aiming  to  sup- 
press a  domestic  revolution  which  was  none  of  their 
ooncem,  and  which  they  imperfectly  understood. 

But  at  this  point  we  must  atop,  for  I  tread  on 
ground  wh<ere  only  speculation  presuines  to  ctand.  The 
time  has  not  come  to  solve  such  a  mi^y  problem  as 
the  French  Revolution,  or  even  the  oareer  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  We  can  pronounce  on  the  logical  effects  of 
right  and  wrong,  —  that  violence  Idads  to  anardiy,  and 
anardiy  to  ruin ;  but  we  cannot  tell  what  would  have 
been  the  destiny  of  France  if  the  Bevolution  liad  not 
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produced  Napoleon,  nor  what  would  have  been  the 
destiny  of  Englemd  if  Napoleon  had  not  been  circum- 
vented by  the  powers  of  Europe.  On  such  questions 
we  are  children  ;  the  solution  of  them  is  hidden  by  the 
screens  of  destiny ;  we  can  only  speculate.  And  since 
we  short-sighted  mortals  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  great  agitations  of  society,  whether 
begun  in  noble  aspirations  or  in  depraved  passions^  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  settle  down,  with  firm  convictions,  on 
what  we  can  see, — that  crimes,  under  whatever  name 
they  go,  are  eternally  to  be  reprobated,  whatever  may 
be  the  course  they  are  made  to  take  by  Him  who 
rules  the  universe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out 
any  memorable  war  in  this  world's  history  which  has 
not  been  ultimately  overruled  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  whatever  its  cause  or  character,  —  like  the  Cru- 
sades, the  most  unfortunate  in  their  immediate  effects 
of  all  the  great  wars  which  nations  have  madly  waged. 
But  this  only  proves  that.  God  is  stronger  thacj  devils, 
imd  that  he  overrules  the  wrath  of  man.  ''It  must 
needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to  that  m^n  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh.''  There  is  only  one  standard 
by  which  to  judge  the  actions  of  men ;  there  is  only 
one  rule  whereby  to  guide  nations  or  individuals, — 
and  that  m,  to  do  right;  to  act  on  the  principles  of 
immutable  justioe.  .       ' 

Now,  whatever  were  the  defectei  in  the  oh 
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philosophy  of  Burke,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was 
the  law  which  he  attempted  to  obey,  the  rule  which 
he  taught  to  his  generation.  In  this  light,  his  life  and 
labors  command  our  admiration,  because  he  did  uphold 
the  right  and  condemn  the  wrong,  and  was  sufficiently 
clear-headed  to  dee  the  sophistries  which  concealed  the 
right  and  upheld  the  wrong.  That  was  his  peculiar 
excellence.  How  loftily  his  majestic  name  towers  above 
the  other  statesmen  of  his  troubled  age !  Certainly  no 
equal  to  him,  in  England,  has  since  appeared,  in  those 
things  which  give  permanent  fame.  The  man  who  has 
most  nearly  approached  him  is  Gladstone.  If  the 
character  of  our  own  Webster  had  been  as  reproach- 
less  as  his  intellect  was  luminous  and  comprehensive, 
he  might  be  named  in  the  same  category  of  illustrious 
men.  Like  the  odor  of  sanctity,  which  was  once  sup- 
posed to  emanate  from  a  Catholic  saint,  the  halo  of 
Burke's  imperishable  glory  is  shed  around  every  con- 
secrated retreat  of  that  land  which  thus  far  has  been 
the  bulwark  of  European  liberty.  The  English  nation 
will  not  let  him  die ;  he  cannot  die  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  man  any  more  than  can  Socrates  or  Wash- 
ington. No  nation  will  be  long  ungrateful  for  emi- 
nent public  services,  even  if  he  who  rendered  them  wae 
stained  by  grave  defects ;  for  it  is  services  which  make 
men  immortal.  Much  more  will  posterity  reverence 
those  benefactors  whose  private  lives  were  in  harmony 
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with  their  principles,  —  the  Hales,  the  L*H6pitals,  the 
Hampdens  of  the  world.  To  this  class  Burke  undeni- 
ably belonged.  All  writ««  agree  as  to  his  purity  of 
morris,  his  generous  charities,  his  high  social  qualities, 
his  genial  nature,  his  love  of  simple  pleasures,  bis  deep 
afiFectiohs,  his  reverence,  his  Christian  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  sorrows,  it  is  true,  like  most  profound  and  c(«i- 
templative  natures,  whose  labors  are  not  fully  appre- 
ciated,— like  Ciceto,  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo.  He 
was  doomed,  too,  like  Galileo,  to  severe  domestic  mis- 
fortunes. H6  ^as  greatly  afflicted  by  the  d^th  of  his 
only  son,  in  whom  his  pride  and  hopes  were  bomjwi  up. 
*'  I  am  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurri- 
cane has  scattered  about  me,"  said  he.  "  I  am  torn  up 
by  the  roots;-!  lie- probtrate  on  the  earth."  And 
when  care  and  disease  hai^ened  his  departure  from  a 
world  he  adorned,  hi»  body  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  the  most  illustrious  of  the  great  men  of  the  iand, 
and  the  whole  nation  mourned  as  for  a  brother  <Hr  a 
friend. 

But  it  is  for  his  writings  and  pubHdhed  speeches 
that  he  leaves  the  most  enduring  fame;  and  what  is 
most  va.luable  in  his  writings  is  his  elucidation  of  fim- 
damental  principles  in  morals  and  philosophy.  And 
here  wfets  his  power,  -^  not  his)'6ri^naltt||r,  for  which  he 
was  distingtiished  in* an  eminent  degree!;  not  learning, 
which  amazed  his  auditors;  not  sarcasm,  of  which  he 
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was  a  master;  not  wit,  with  which  he  brought  down 
th^  house ;  not  passion,  which  overwhelmed  even  such 
a  man  as  Hastings;  not  fluency,  with  every  word  in 
the  language  at  his  command ;  not  critioism^  so  search- 
ing that  no  sophistry  could  escape  him;  not  philoso- 
phy, musical  as  Apollo's  lyre,  —  but  insight  ii^to  great 
principles,  tiie  moral  force  oi  truth  clearly  stated  and 
fearlessly  defended.  This  elevated  him  ta  a  sphere 
which  words  and  gestures,  and  the  rich  musio  and 
magnetism  of  voice  and  action  oaja  oever  reach,  since 
it  touched  the  heart  and  the  reascm  and  tih0  conscience 
alike,  and  produced  convictions  that  nothing  can  stifle. 
There  were  more  famous  and  able  men  than  hejin  sopie 
respects,  in  Parliament  at  the  time.  Fox  surpassed  him 
in  debate,  Pitt  in  ready  replies  and  adaptation  to  the 
genius  of  the  house,  Sheridan  in  wit,  Towneend  in  parlia- 
mentary skill,  Mansfield  in  legal  acumen ;  but  no  ojxq  of 
these  great  men  was  so  forcible  as  Burke  in  t^e  state- 
ment of  truths  which  future  statesmjen  will  value. 
And  as  he  unfolded  and  applied  the  imperishable  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong, he  seemed; like  an  an^c^ent 
sage  bringing  down  to  earth  the  fire  of  the:  divinities 
he  invoked  and  in  which  he  believed,  not  to  Qhastise 
and  humiliate,  but  to  guide  and  inspire.  ; 

In  recapitulating  the  services  by  which  Sdmund 
JBurke  will  ultimately  be  judged,  I  ;Wwld  ^fty  that  he 
had  a  hand  in  ahnost  every  imovemetit  for  W;hich  his 
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generatiosi  is  api&axided.  He  gave  an  impulse  to  ^^Imost 
every  politicail  disoiissidn  which  afterwards  resulted  in 
beneficent  refctcm..'  Some* call  him  a  croaker,  without 
sympathy  for  .tibie  ideas  oul  which  modem  prepress  is 
based;  but  he:  was  really  one  of  tte  great  reformers 
of  his  day. .  He  lifted  up  his  voice  ^against  the  slave- 
trade  ;  h0  enopuirag^d  and  landed  the  labors  I6f  Howard ; 
he  supported  the  just  claims  of  the  Catholics;  be  at- 
tempted, though  a  churchman,  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions to  which  dissenters  were  subjected ;  he  opposed 
the  cruel  laws  agaipst  iufql'ViOiil^  debtors ;  he  sought  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  the  Penal  Code;  he  labored 'to 
abolish  the  custom  of  enlisting  soldiers  for  life;  he 
attempted  to  subivert.  the  dangerous  powers  exercised 
by  judges  in  criminal  ^prosecutions  for  libel;  he  sought 
financial  reforni  in  various  departments  of  the  State; 
he  would  have  abolished  many  useless  offices  in  the 
government;  he  fearlessly  exposed  the  wrongs  of  the 
East  India  Company;  he  tried  to  bring  to  justicfe  th^. 
greatest  political  criminal  of  the  day ;  he  took  the  right 
side  of  American  difficulties,  and  advocated  a  policy 
which  would  have  secured  for  half  a  century  longer  the 
allegiance  of  the  American  colonies,  and  prevented  the 
division  of  the  British  empire ;  he  advocated  measures 
which  saved  England,  possibly,  from  French  subju- 
gation; he  threw  the  rays  of  his  genius  over  all  polit- 
ical discussions ;  and  he  left  treatises  which  from  his 
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day  to  ours  have  proved  a  tiiine  of  political  and  mofal 
wisdom,  for  all  whose  aim  or  tusiiress  it  has  been  fo 
study  the  principles  of  •law  ^r  government.  These, 
truly,  were  services  fpjr  witdeh  any  oduntry  should  be 
grateful,  and  which-  should  justly  place  Edmund  Burke 
on  the  list  of  great  benefactors.  Thede  constitute  a 
legacy^  of  ^ich  all  niations  should  be  proud. 
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THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

TT  i&  di%uJit^.to.,say  anything.  iie^4^^)(Wi^  Jf^oleon 
Bonaparte,- either  ia  referwcpjw  Jiia  ge|iiu$,  his 
character,  oar  hi$.  4€ie<j8,   i    ,;  {      ..  v    •    .  '  ^  '\ 

His  genius  is  iEqiversaUyia(}paitted,.botb:^Sta  general 
and  an  adnuQi^tratcff,  No;  general  ao;  gr^thaa  ap- 
peared ii^  oDp  modem  times.  He  ,ra?iS5r!wijth  Alexr 
ander  and  Caesar  in  aaci^t  t^n^/^s^i  aii^l^'';^  4^upet3^ 
to  Gustavus.,  Adolphns,  Turenne,.  Cotid4  MadborOugh^ 
Frederic  IL,  Wellington^  o?  any  of  tbeuwai^ioTB  who 
have  figured,  ia  the  gteat  jw:^  o£  Europe,  fromChade- 
magne  to  the  l?atJble  of  Waterloo.  HismiHtfiry  career 
was  so  hril^iia^^  that  it.dsbzzled  conteiappxari^Sr  With-^ 
out  the  adyant^agesof.  birth  or  early  .patronage^,;he  rose 
to  the  highest  l^ipne^cpe  of  human  glory-  Hisvictpriea 
were  prodig^pns  an4  uiiexampjedf  and  it  took  aU/ 
Eufope  to  resist  him.  He  aimed»ftt  nottoag.lesi^  thaii' 
universal  i^oyeppqig^ty.;.  an|i  had  he  not,  whan  intoxicated 
with  his  conquests,  attempted  impossibilities^  hil^  power 
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would  have  been  practically  unlimited  in  France.  He 
had  all  the  qualities  for  success  in  war,  —  insight,  fertility 
of  resource,  rapidity  of  movement,  power  of  combina- 
tion, coolness,  intrepidity,  audacity,  boldness  tempered 
by  calculation^  will^  energy  whiqh  was  never  relaxed, 
powers  of  endurance,  and  ^wtUe  qualities  which  call 
out  enthusin^m  :Wid  J^tach  sSWiers  and  followers  to  per- 
sonal interests.  His  victorious  career  was  unchecked 
until  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  fear  and  wrath, 
combined  agai^t  him.  He  was  a  military  prod^, 
equally  great  in  tactics  and  strat^,  ^—  a  master  of  all 
the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of 
war,  from  Epaminondas  to  Frederic  II. 

His  genius  for  civil  administration  was  equally  re- 
markable, an^J^^u^i^e^sally  admitted  Even  Mettef- 
mch,i^ho^'d6ttesrted  Mm,  admits  that  '^he  was  as  great 
as  a  statesnian  as  he  was  as  a  warrior,  and  as  great  as  an 
administrator  as  he  was  as  a  statesman.*'  He  brought 
order  out  of  Confusion,  developed  the  industry  of  his 
country,  restored  the  finances,  appropriated  and  re- 
warded all  eminent  talents,  made  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  government  subservient  to  his  aims,  and  even 
seemed  to  aiiimate^fc  Jby  his  individual  will.  He  ruled 
J'l^noe  as  %'  the  power  of  destiny.  The  geniu>J  of 
Richelieu,  of  Mazarin,  and  of  Colbert  pale  before  his 
Enlightened  mind,  which  coniprehend^d  equally  the 
principles  of  l>6litical  science  and  the  vast  details  of  a 
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xx)mplicated  government  For  exeaiUve  ahilily  I  know 
no  monarch  who  has  surpassed  him. 

We  do  not  associate  with  military  genius,  as  a 
general  rule,  marked  intellectnal  qualities  in  other 
spheres.  But  Napoleon  was  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
He  was  toierably  well  educated,  and  he  possessed  con- 
siderable critical  powers  in  art,  Ift^rature,  and'  science. 
He  penetrated  through,  all  shams  and  impostures.  He 
was  rarely  deceived  as  to  men  or  women.  He  could  be 
eloquent  and  interesting  in  conversation.  Some  of  his 
expressions  pierced  like  lightning,  and  were  exceedingly 
efifectiva  His  despatches  were  laconic  and  clear.  He 
knew  something  about  everybody  of  note,  and  if  he 
had  always  been  in  a  private  station  his  intellectual 
force  would  have  attracted  attention  in  almodt  any 
vocation  he  might  have  selected.  His  natural  vivac* 
ity,  wit,  and  intensity  would  have  secured  friends  and 
admirers  in  any  sphere. 

Nor  are  the  judgments  of  mankind  less  unanimous 
in  reference  to  his  character  than  his  intellect  and 
genius.  He  stands  out  in  history  in  a  marked  manner 
with  two  sides,  — ^reat  and  little,  ^good-jaad, bad.  None 
can  deny  him  many  good  qualities.  His  industry  was 
marvellous ;  he  was  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking ; 
he  wasted  no  precious  time ;  he  rewarded  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  was  true ;  he  did  not  persecute  his  eneniies 
unless  they  stood  in  his  way,  and  unless  he  had  a 
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Btrong  perBoual  dislike  for  them,  aa  ibe  had  lor  Madame 
de  Stael;  he  could  be  magnanimous  at  times;  he  was 
indulgent  to  his  family,  and  allowed  his  wifettb  buy  as 
wmy  India  shawls  and  diamonds  as  she  pleaded;  he 
was  never  pacsimonious  in  his  gilts,  {although  personally 
inclined  to  qconomy;  he  generally  ruied  by  the  laws 
he  bad  accepted  or  enacted ;  he  despised  formalities  and 
etiquette;  he  sought  knowledge  from  every  qimrter ;  he 
encouraged  meritiin  all  departments;  he  Mras  not  ruled 
by  women,  likQ  -  mpst  of  the  kings  of  JSrance ;  he ;  was 
not  enslaved  by  prejudices,  and  'was  lenient  when 
h^  could  afford  to  be;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  he  was  doubtless  patriotic  in -his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  country; 

Moreover,  ooaany  of  his  faultsiware  tb6  result  of  cir- 
cumsfcancesi  and  6f  the  unprecedented  prosperity  which 
he  enjoyed.  Pride,  egotisin,  tyra^iny,  and  ostentation 
were  to  be  expected  of  a  man  Whose  will  was  laW. 
Nearly  all  med  trould  have  exhibited  these  ttaits,  had 
they  been  seated  on  ^uch  a  throne  as  his ;  and  aMost 
any  manfs  temper  would  heive  occasionally  ^iven  way 
under  such  burdens  as  he  assumed,  such  hostilities  as 
he  eneounteredji  and  such,  treasons  as  he  detected.  Sur- 
roundediby  spies  and  secret  enemies^  he  was  obliged  to 
be  reserved  With  a  world  at  his  feet,  it  was  natttial 
that  he.  should  be  arbitrary  and  impatient  of  contia- 
dictioaH.    There  hate  been  successful  railway  noagnatefl^ 
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as  imperious  as  he,  and  bank  presidents  as  superdlious, 
and  clerical  dignitaries  as  haughty,  in  their  smaller 
spheres.  Pride,  consciousness,  and  ^otism  are  the 
natural  result  of  power  and  flattery  in  all  conditions 
of  hfe;  and  when  a  single  man  controls  the  destinies 
of  nations,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
man nature  if  he  does  not  seek  to  bend  everything 
before  his  haughty  will.  There  have  been  many  Riche- 
lieus,  there  has  been  but  one  Marcus  Aurelius ;  many 
Hildebrands,  only  one  Alfred;  many  Ahabs,  only  one 
David,  one  St.  Loufe^  one  Washington; 

But  wiA  all  due  alkrwanoe  for  the  force  of  circum-* 
stances  m  the  dervelopn^ent  of  character,  and  for  those 
imperial  surroundings  which  blind  the  arbiters  of  na-^ 
taons,  there  were  yet  natural  tuoits  of  <^lulracter  in 
Napoleon  which  call  out  tiie  Everest  reprobation,  and 
which  maMe  him  on  oligect  of  indignation  aad  ittteikse 
dislike  among  true^-minded  students  -of  history,  Hia 
^tism  was  almost  stuperiiuman,  his  selfishness  wa» 
most  unscrupulous,  his  ambition  absolutely  boundless*. 
He  clamed  a  monopoly  in  perfidy  and  lying;  he  had  n(^ 
idea  of  moral  responsibility ;  he  had  no  sj^npathy  with 
rnkfortudie,  no  conscience,  ^o  lear  of  IGinL  He  was 
cold,  ha/rd,  ironical,  and  scornful.  He  was  iti09lenit  in 
his  treatment  of  women,  btnisqhe  in  inaQsoen^  setere  <»i 
idl  who'  thwarted  or  opposed  him.  Be  idommitted  great 
erixocB  in  his  ascent  to  supreoie  ilominutti,  and  mocked 
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the  reason,  the  conscienoe,  and  the  rights  of  jnazikin(L 
He^brc^e  the  most  solemn  treaties;  he  was  faithless. to 
hisfcauae;  he  c^ntredia, himself  the  interests  he  was  in- 
trusted to  guard ;  he  reckltesly  insulted  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe;  he  put  himself  above  Providence;  he 
disgracefully  deviated  his  brothers ;  he  sought  to  aggran- 
dize himself  at  any  cost,  aud  ruthlessly  grasped  the  scep- 
tre of  universal  dominion  as:  if  he  were  an  irresistible 
destiny  whomitfwas  folly  to  oppose,  Ii;  all  this  he 
aimed  to  ]ae;;gifeater  than  conscience. 

Such  was  the  charadter '  of  a  despot  whp  arose  upon 
the'Twns  of  the  old  monarchy;  —  thid!  product  o|  a 
•sevt^lution,  whose  ideas  he  proposed  to,  defend.  Most 
historians,  and  all  moralists^  are  on  the  whole  unani- 
mous in  this  verdict  As  for  his  deeda,  they  rise  up 
before  our  minds,.compelling  admiration  and  awe.  H^ 
was  tile  incarnation,  of ^  force;  he  perforuied  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  our  modem  timed. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  his  marvellous 
gifts  and  transcendent  opportunities  were  directed  to 
the  good  of  his  country  and  the  cause  of  civiliza?- 
tion;  In  other  words,  did  he  render  great  services  to 
France,'  which  niake  ub  forget  his  faults?  How  will 
he  be  judged  by  enlightened  posterity  ?  May  h^  be 
ranked  among  great  l^nefactors^  like  CSonstantine^ 
Charlemdgne>  Thebdosius,.  Peter  the  Great,  ahd  Oliver 
Cromwell?      It  is  the  privilege  of  great  sovereigns 
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to  be  judged  for  their  services  rather  than  by  their 
defects. 

I^t  us  summon,  then,  this  great  Emperor  before  the 
bar  of  universal  reason.  Let  him  make  his  own  de- 
fence. Let  us  first  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  him- 
self, for  he  is  the  most  distinguished  culprit  of  modern 
times,  and  it  may  yet  take  three  generations  *X)  place 
him  in  his  true  historical  niche;  and  more,  his  fame, 
though  immortal,  may  forever  be  in  doubt,  like  that  ol 
JuUus  Caesar,  whom  we  stiU  discuss. 

This  great  man  may  quietly  yet  haughtUy  say  to  us 
who  seek  to  take  his  meafeure :  "  It  is  for  my  Services 
to  France  that  I  claim  to  be  judged.     I  do  not  claim 
perfection.     I  admit  I  made  grand  mistakes;   I  even 
committed  acts  which  the  world  stigmatizes  as  crimes. 
I  seized  powers  which  did  not  belong  to  me ;  I  over- 
threw   constitutions;    I    made    myself    supreme;    I 
mocked  the  old  powers  »f  earth;   I  repudiated  the 
ideas  in  the  name  of  which  I  climbed  to  a  throne ;  I 
was   harsh,  insolent,  and  tj^r^nnical;  I  divorced  the 
wife  who  was  the  maker  of  my  fortune ;  I  caused  tlie 
assassihction  of  the  Due  d'Enghien;  I  invaded  Spain 
and  Eus3ia;  and  I  wafted  the  names  of  my  conquering 
generals  to  the  ends  of  the  eiarfch  in  hnpre^ions  and 
curses.     These  were  my  miStAkesl-^critoesi  if.yoU 
please  to  «ali  them ;  but:  ifc  fe  tiolT^  for  these  you  m^a* 
judge  me.    3E)id  I  not  eomfe  tb-the  HBsaae  of  law  and 
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ord^  when  France  was  torn  with  anwiues?  Did  I 
not  deliver  the  constituted  authorities  from  the  mobi 
Did  I  not  rescue  France  from  foreign  enemies  when 
they  sought  to  repress  the  Eeyolution  and  restore  the 
Bourbons?  Was  I  not  the  avei^er  of  twienty-^ve 
hungry  millions  on  those  old  tyrants  who  would  have 
destroyed  their  nationality  ?  Did  I  not  break  up  those 
combinations  which  would  have  perpetuated  the  en- 
slavement of  Europe  ?  Did  I  not  seek  to  plant  liberty 
in  Italy  and  destroy  the  despotisms  of  German  princes? 
Did  I  not  give  unity  to  great  States  and  enlarge  their 
civilisation?  Did  I  not  r^uke  and  punish  Austria* 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  England  for  interfering  with  our 
Bevolution  and  co[mbining  agaiust  the  rights  of  a 
republic?  Did  I  not  elevate  France,  and  give  scope 
to  its  enterprise,  and  develop  its  resources,  and  inspire 
its  cituEens  with  an  unknown  enthusiasm,  and  make 
the  country  glorious,  so  that  even  my  enemies  came 
to  my  court  to  wonder  and  applaud?  And  did  I 
not  leave  ^ch  :a*tt  iuftmiortal  prestige^  even  when  I 
was  disarmed  and  foyertitrown  .ll)y  the  armies  of  com- 
bined Chtistendom,  that  mj  illustrious  name>  indelibly 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  my  cpuntiymen,  was  enough 
to  seat  MJ  nephQW  on  ]the  throne  from  which  I  was 
torn,  and  give  to  his  reigQ  a  glory  scarcely  inferior  to 
my  own?  Ihjeae  wer^  mj  services  to  France,  —the 
jstuni'  of  .<^ntoiJiEed  pQwer  amid  anarchies  and  dis- 
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contents^  aiid  laws  wbioh  successive  revolutions  hove 
not  destroyed,  but  which  shall  blaze  in  wMom  through 
successive  generations." 

Now,  how  M  can  these  claims  be  substantiated  ? 
Was  Napoleon,  althou^  a  usurper,  like  Cromwell  and 
Cffisar,  also  a  benefactor  like  them ;  and  did  his  fabric  of 
imperialism  prove  a  blessihg  to  civilizationl  ?  What,  in 
'  reality,  were  his  services  ?  Do  they  offset  his  aspirations 
and  crimes  ?  la  he  worthy  of  the  praises  of  mankind  ? 
Great  deeds  he  performed,  but  did  tibey  ultimately  tend 
to  the  weMare  b£  Ftance  and  of  Europe  ? 

It  was  a  great  service  which  Napoleon  rendered  to 
France,  in  the  b^inning  of  his  career,  at  tlie  siege  of 
'  Toulon,  when  he  was  a  lieutenaht  of  artillery.  He 
disobeyed,  indeed,  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  but  won 
success  by  the  skill  with  which  he  planted  his  cannon, 
showing  remarkable  genius.  This  service  to  the  Ee- 
public  was  not  forgotten,  although  he  remained  long 
unemployed,  living  obscurely  at  Paris  with  straitened 
resources.  By  some  means  he  caught  the  ear  of  Barras, 
the  most  able  of  the  Directory,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  Convention  in  a  great  crisis,  and 
saved  it  by  his  "whiff  of  grape-shot,"  as  Carlyle  calls 
his  dispersion  of  the  mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  from 
the  steps  of  St.  Koch.  This,  doubtless,  was  a  service 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  since  he  acted  under 
orders,  and  dischaiged   his   duty,  like    an    obedient 
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servant  of  the  constituted  authorities,  without  reluct- 
aiice,  and  with  great  skill,  —  periiaps  the  only  man  of 
France,  at  that  time,  who  could  have  done  that  impor- 
tant work  so  well,  and  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Had 
the  sections  prevailed,  —  and  it  was  feared  that  they 
would,—  the  anarchy  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion  would  have  resulted.  But  this  dedsive  action  of 
the  young  officer,  intrusted  with  a  great  command,  put 
an  end  for  forty  years  to  the  assumption  of  imlawful 
weapons  by  the  mob.  There  was  no  future  insurrection 
of  the  people  against  gavemment  till  Louis  Philippe 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  in  1830.  Napoleon  here 
vindicated  not  only  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  but  the 
Revolution  itself;  for  in  spite  of  its  excesses  and 
crimes,  it  had  :^bolishfed  feudalism,  unequal  privileges, 
the  reign  of  priests  and  nobles,  and  a  worn-out  mon- 
archy ;  it  had  proclaimed  a  constitutional  government, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  European  despotisms;  it  had 
asserted  that  self-government  was  a  possibility,  even  in 
France;  it  had  inspired  the  whole  nation  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  proclaimed  the  Ilepublic  when  hostile 
armies  were  ready  to  march  upon  the  soil  of  France 
and  restore  the  Bourbons,  All  the  impulses  of  tlie 
Revolution  "were  generous ;  all  its  struggles  were 
heroic,  although  it  was  sullied  with  crimes,  and  was 
marked  by  inexperience  and  follies*  The  nation  ral- 
lied around  a  great  idea,-— an- idea  which  is  iraper- 
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ishable,  and  destined  to  unbounded  triumph.  To  this 
idea  of  liberty  Napoleon  was  not  th^  unfaithful, 
although  some  writers  assert  that  be  was  ready  to 
draw  his  sword  in  any  cause  which  promised  him 
promotion. 

The  National  Convention,  wlucb.-he:  saved  by  mili- 
tary genius  and  supreme  devotion  to  it,  had  immortal- 
ized itself  by  inspiring  France  with  heroism;  and  after 
a  struggle  of  three  years  with  united  Christendom, 
jealous  of  liberty,  dissolved  itself,  and  transferred  the 
government  to  a  Directory. 

This  Directory,  in  reward  of  Uie  services  which 
Napoleon  had  rendered,  and  in  admiration  of  his 
genius,  bestowed  upon  hiin  the:  command  qf  the  army 
of  Italy.  "  Probably  Josephirie,-  whom  ire  then  married, 
had  sufficient  influence  with  Barras  to  secure  the 
appointment  It  was  not  popular  with  the  generals^ 
of  course,  to  have  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  witiiout 
military  prestige,  put  over  their  heads.  But  results 
soon  justified  the  discernment  of  Barras. 

At  the  head  of  only  forty  thousand  men,  pooriy  clad 
and  equipped  arid  imperfectly  fed,  Napoleon  in  four 
weeks  defeated  the  Sardinians,  and  in  less  than  two 
years,  in  eighteen  pitchecl  battles,  he  destroyed  the 
Austrian  armies  which  were  about  to  linvade  France. 
That  glorious  eainpaign  of  1796  is  memorable  for  the; 
conquest  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,and  the  establish- 
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ment  6f  Fitooh  supremacy  in  lUlj.  !N«4K)lecMi'0  career 
on  tlM  banks  of  the  Po  was  so  teflliant,  uneipeoted, 
and  startling;  that  his  nation  was  filled  with  equal  as- 
tonishment and  admiration.  Instead  of  predicted  ruin, 
there  was  unexampled  victory.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  was  unbburided.  Had  Napoleon  died  at  the 
Bridge  of  liodiyhe  would  have  passed  down  in  history 
as  a  Judas;  MacoabsMia  In  this  campaign  he  won  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  secured  the^  admiration  of  his 
generals;  There  was  something  new  in  his  system  of 
fighting,  not  seen  at  least  in  modem  timesi— a  rapid 
massing  of  his  troops,  and  a  still  mojie  rapid  concen- 
tration o£  ifa^n  ^iipon  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  conoting  idawn  on  ihmi  like  a  mountain  -torrent, 
and  sweepingi  e^i^rytMng'  before  him,  in  defiance  of  all 
rules  and  precedents*  A  new  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
greater  than  Conde,  or  Turenne,  or  Marlborough,  or 
Frederic  IL,  had  suddenly  arisen,  with  ainazing  auda- 
city and.  faith  in  himselL 

The  deliverance '  of  nepublican  France  from  four 
great  Austrian  armies  was  a  grand  service;  and  Na- 
poleon merited  its  gratitude  and  all  the  honors  he 
received.  He  had  violated  no  trust  thus  far.  He  was 
still  Citizen  Bonaparte,  professing  liberal  principles,  and 
fighting  under  the  flag  of  liberty,  to  make  the  Bepublie 
respected,  independent,  and  powerful.  He  robbed  Italy, 
it  is  true,  of  some  of.  her  valuable  pictures,  and  exacted 
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heavy  coiQtiibiitaons ;  Imt  ihk  is  wsx.  He  was  still  the 
faithful  servant  of  Franca 

On  his  return  to  Paris  as  a  conqued^or,  the  people  of 
course  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises^  and  the 
Grovernment  was  jealous*  It  had  lost  the  contid^ice 
of  the  nation.  All  eyes  were  tufned  upon  the  for- 
tunate soldier  who  had  skown  so  much  ability,  and 
who  had  given  glory  to  the  country.  He  may  not  yet 
have  meditated  usurpation^  but  he  certainly  had  dreams 
of  power.  He  was  bent  on  rising  to  a  greater  height ; 
but  he  oduld  do  nothing  at  present,  nor  did  he  feel  safe 
in  Paris  amid  so  much  envy,  although  he  lived  simply 
and  shunned  popular  idolsAry.  But  his  restless  nature 
craved  activity;  so  he  sought  and  obtained  an  army 
for  the  invasion  of  Egypt  He  was  ^inspired  with  a 
passion  of  conquest,  and  the  Directory  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  so  formidable  a  rival. 

He  had  plainly  rendered  to  Ms  counUy  two  great 
services,  wlthdut  tamisbing  his  own  fatne,  or  being 
false  to  his  (^ui^.  But  wfaati  iexcuse  had  lie  to. give  to 
the  bar  of  enlightened  posterity  for  the  inVaiion  of 
Egypt  ?  Thd  idea  originated  with  himself.  It  was  not 
a  national  necessity;  It  was  dimply  an  unwarrantable 
wart  it  was  a  crime;  it  was  a  dream  of  coriquest, 
without  anything  more  to  justify  it  than  Alexander's 
conquests  ii^  Ikidia,  or  any  otlier  conquest  by  ambitious 
and  restless  wal^rio^.    He  hoped  to  play  the  part  Of 
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Alexander,  —  to  found  a  new  empire  in  the  East.  It 
was  his  darling  scheme.  It  would  give  him  power,  and 
perhaps  sovefe^ty.  Some  patriotic  notions  may  have 
blended  with  his  visions.  Periiaps  he  would  make  a 
new  route  to  India;  periiaps  cut  off  the  empire  of  the 
English  in  the  Edit;  perhaps  plant  colonies  among 
worn-out  races ;  perhaps  diestroy  the  horrid  empire  of 
the  Turks;  perhaps  make  Constantinople  the  seat  of 
French  influence  and  empire  in  the  East.  But  what 
harm  had  Turkey  or  Syria  or  Egypt  done  to  France? 
Did  they  menace  the  peace  of  Europe?  Did  even 
suffering  Egyptians  call  upon  him  to  free  them  from  a 
Turkish  yoke?  No:  it  was  a  meditated  conquest,  on 
the  same  principles  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement 
which  ever  have  animated  unlawful  conquests,  and 
tiierefore  a  political  crime ;  ncA  to  be  excused  because 
other  nations  have  committed  such  crimes,  ultimately 
overruled  to  the  benefit  of  dvili^atioui  like  the  conquest 
of  Indift  by  Englainli  and  Texas  by  the  United  States. 
.  I  will  not  dwell  ^n  this  expedition,  which  failed 
through  the  watchfulness  of  the  fiogli^h,  the  naval 
victory  of  '■  NeUon  at  the  Nile,  and  the  defence  of  Acre 
by  Sir .  Sidney  Smith.  It  was  the  dr^am  of  Napoleon 
at  that  time  to,  found  an  empire  in  the  East,  of  which 
he  would  be  supreme;  bu^  he  missed  his  destiny,  and 
was  obliged  to  return,  foiled,  baffled,  and  chagrined,  to 
Paris ;^ — his /first  great  di3apj)ointment.  , 
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But  he  ihad  lost  no  prestige,  since  he  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  and  covered  up  his  disasters  by 
lying  bulletins.  Here  he  first  appeared  as  the  arch- 
liar,  which  he  was  to  the  close  of  his  career.  In  this 
expedition  he*  rendered  no  services  to  his  country  or  to 
civilization,  except  in  the  employment  of  scientific  men 
to  decipher  the  histcH-y  of  I^ypt,  —  which  showed  that 
he  had  ail  enlightened  mind. 

During  his  absence  disasters  had  overtaken  France. 
Italy  was  torn  from  ber  grasp,  hor  armies  had  been  de- 
feated, and  Russia,  Austria,  and  England  were  leagued 
for  her  overthrow.  Insurrection  was  in  the  provinces, 
and  dissensions  raged  in  Paris.  The  Directory  had  ut- 
terly lost  public  confidence,  and  had  shown  no  capacity 
to  govern.  All  eyes  wer^  turned  to  the  conqueror  of 
Italy,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  Egypt  also. 

A  coup  cC^at  followed.  Napoleon's  soldiers  drove  the 
l^islative  body  from  the  hall,  and  he  assumed  the  su- 
preme control,  un^r  the  namp  of  First  Cbiisul.  Thus 
endeci  theEepubMc  in  November,  1799,  after  a  brief 
existence  of  seven,  years.  The  usurpation  of  a  soldier 
began,  who  trod  the  constitution  and  liberty  under  his 
iron  feet;  H^e  did  what  Ceesar  and  Cromwell  had  done, 
on  the  plea  of  revolutionary  necessity.  He  put  back 
the  march  of  liberty  for  nearly  half-a-eentury. .  JHis  sole 
excuse^was  that  his  undeniable  usurpatioA  was  .ratified 
by  the  votes  of  the  Ireueh  people;  intoxicated  by  hid 
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victories,  and  seeing  no  way  to  escape  from  the  perils 
which  surounded  them  than  under  his  supreme  guid- 
ance. They  parted  with  their  liberties  for  safety.  Had 
Napoleon  been  compelled  to  ''  wade  through  slaughter 
to  his  throne," — as  Caesar  did,  as  Augustus  did, — there 
would  have  been  no  excuse  for  lus  usurpation,  except 
the  plea  of  Cassar,  that  liberty  was  impossible,  and  the 
people  needed  the  strong  arm  of  despotism  to  sustain 
law  and  order.  But  Napoleon  was  more  adroit;  he 
appealed  to  the  people  themselves,  recognizing  them  as 
the  source  of  power,  and  they  confirmed  his  usurpation 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Since  he  was  thus  the  people's  choice,  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  usurpation.  He  cheated  them,  however; 
for  he  invoked  the  principles  of  the  Bevolution,  and 
they  believed  him,- — as  they  aftOTwaids  did  his  nephew. 
They  wanted  a  better  executive  government,*  and  were 
willing  to  try  him,  since  he  had  proved  his  abilities; 
but  ^they  did  not  anticipate  the  utter  suppression  of 
constitutional  government,  —  they  still  had  faith  in 
the  principles  of  their  Eevolution.  They  abhorred 
absolutism;  they  abhor  it  still;  to  destroy  it  they 
had  risked  their  Revolution.  To  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  the  great  body  of  French  people 
have  been  true,  when  permitted  to  be,  from. thee  time 
when  they  hurled  Louis  XYI.  from  <the  throne. 
Absolutism    with  the  consent  of  the  French  naticm 
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has  passed  away  foreter,  and  never  can  be  revived, 
any  moxe  than  the*  oiracles  of  Dodona  or  the  bulls 
of  Mediaeval  popes. 

"Sovr  let  US  oonsidbr  whether,  as  the  executive  of 
the  French  nataon,  he  Was  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Eevolntion,  which  he  invoked^  and  which  that  people 
have  ever  sought  to  ■  establish. 

In  some  respects,  it  muist  be  confessed,  he  was,  and 
in  other  refepects  he  was  not  He  never  sought  to 
revive  feuda]jtsm;  all  its  aboiliinations  perished.  He 
did  not  bring  ba<&  the  law  of  entail,  nor  unequal  priv* 
il^es,  nor  the  regime  of  nobles.  He  ruled  by  the  laws ; 
rewarding  meorit,  and  encouraging  what  was  obviously 
tor  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  were  protected.  The  idea  of  liberty  was 
never  ignored.  If  liberty  was  suppressed  to  augment 
his  pow^r  and  cem^t  his  rule,  it  Was  in  the  name  of 
public  neoeseity,  as  an  expression  of  the  interests  he 
professed  to  guard  When  he  incited  his  soldiers  to 
battle,  it  was  always  under  pretence  of  delivering  en-^ 
slaved  nations  and  spreading  the  principles  of  the  Ee- 
volution,  whose  i»-aduot  he  was.  And  until  he  assumed 
the  imperial  title  most  of  Mb  acts  were  enlightened, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  he  ruled;  there  was  no 
obvious  oppression  on  the  part  of  government,  except 
to  provide  means  to  sustain  the  army,  without  which 
France  must  succumb  to  enemies.    While  he  was  First 
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Consul,  it  would  seem  that  the  hostility  of  Europe 
was  more  directed  towards  France  herself  for  having 
expelled  the  Bourbons,  than  against  him  as  a  dangerous 
man.  Europe  could  not  forgive  France  for  h«f  Eevolu- 
tion, —  not  even  England ;  Napoleon  was  but  the  neces- 
sity which  the  political  complications  arising  from  the 
Revolution  seemed  to  create.  Hence,  the  wars  which 
Napoleon  conducted  while  he  was  First  Consul  were 
virtually  defensive,  since  all  Europe  aimed  to  put  down 
France,  —  such  a  nest  of  assassins  and  communists  and 
theorists!  —  rather  than  to  put  down  Napoleon;  for, 
although  usurper,  he  was,  strange  to  say,  tiie  nation's 
choice  as  weU  as  idoL  He  reigned  by  the  will  of  the 
nation,  and  he  could  not  have  reigned  without.  The 
nation  gave  him  his  power,  to  be  wielded  to  protect 
France,  in  imminent  danger  from  foreign  powers. 

And  wisely  and  grandly  did  he  use  it  at  first  He 
turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  a  distracted 
country,  and  developed  its  resources  and  promoted 
tranquillity;  he  appointed  the  ablest  men,  without 
distinction  of  party,  for  his  ministers  and  prefects ;  he 
restored  the  ci-edit  of  the  country;  he  put  a  stop  to 
forced  loans;  he  released  priests  from  confinement; 
he  rebuked  the  fanaticism  of  the  ultra-revolutionists 
he  reorganized  the  public  bodies;  he  created  tribunals 
of  appeal ;  he  ceased  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
emigrants,  and   opened  a  way   for  thek  return;   be 
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restored  the  right  of  disposing  property  by  will;  he 
instituted  the  Bank  of  France  on  sound  financial  prin- 
ciples ;  he  checked  all  disorders ;  he  brought  to  a , 
close  the  desolating  war  of  La  Vendue;  he  retained 
what  was  of  permanent  value  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Revolution;  he  made  the  distribution  of  the  public 
burdens  easy;  he  paid  his  army,  and  rewarded  emi- 
nent men,  whom  he  enlisted  in  his  service.  So  stable 
was  the  government,  and  so  wise  were  the  laws,  and  so 
free  were  all  channels  of  indugtay,  that  prosperity  re- 
turned to  the  distracted  country.  The  middle  classes 
were  particularly  benefited,  —  the  shopkeepers  and 
mechanics,  —  and  they  acquiesced  in  q,  strong  rule, 
since  it  seemed  beneficent  The  capital  was  enriched 
and  adorned  and  improved.  A  treaty  with  the  Pope 
was  made,  by  which  the  clergy  were  restored  to  their 
parishes.  A  new  code  of  laws  was  made  by  great  ju- 
rists, on  the  principles  of  the  Justinian  Code.  A  mag- 
nificent road  was  constructed  over  the  Alps.  Colonial 
possessions  were  recovered.  Navies  were  built,  forti- 
fications repaired,  canals  dug,  and  the  beet-root  and 
tobacco  cultivated. 

But  these  internal  improvements,  by  which  France 
recovered  prosperity,  paled  before  the  services  which 
Napoleon  rendered  as  a  defender  of  his  country's  na- 
tionality. He  had  |a*op6sed  a.  peace-policy  to  England 
in  an  autograph  lettefr  to  the  King,  which  was  treated 
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as  an  insult,  and  answered  by  the  British  govemmeiit 
by  la  declaration  of  war,  to  last  till  the  BcMirbiMis 
were  restored,  —  perhaps  what  Napoleon  wanted  and 
expected ;  and  war  was  re?newed  with  Austria  and  Eng- 
land. The  consulate  was  now  marked  by  the  brilliant 
Italian  campaign,  —  the  passag<e  over  the  Alps;  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  gained  by  only  thirty  thousand  men; 
the  recovery  of  Italy,  and  renewed  military  6dat  The 
Peace  of  Amiens,  October,  1801,  placed  Napoleon  in  the 
proudest  pbdition  'which  iany  modem  sovereign  ever 
enjoyed.  He  was  now  thirty-three  years  of  age,  — 
supreme  in  France,  and  powerful  throughout  Europet 
The  French  were  proud  of  a  man  who  was  glorious 
both  in  peace  and  war ;  and  his  consulate  had  been 
sullied  by  only  one  crime,'— the  assassinsltion  of  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Cond^ ;  a  bluhder,  as  Talleyrand 
said,  rather  than  a  crime,  since  it  arrayed  against  Jiim 
all  the  friends  of  Legitimacy  in  Europe. 

Had  Napoleon  been  contented  with  thfe  power  he 
then  enjoyed  as  First  Consul  for  life,  and. simply  stood 
on  the  defensive,  he  could  have  made  France  invincible, 
and  would  have  left  a  name  comparatively  reproachless. 
But  we  now  see  unmistakable  evidence  of  boundless 
personal  ambition,  and  a  policy  of  unscrupulous  ag- 
grandizement ll^  assumes  the  imperial  title,— greec^ 
for  the  trappings  as  well  as  the  reality  of  power;  he 
openly  founds  a  new  dynasty  of  kings;  he  abolishes 
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every  trace  of  constitutional  rule;  he  treads  liberty 
under  his  feet,  and  mocks  the  very  ideas  by  which  he 
had  inspired  enthnsiaigm  in  his  troops;  bis  watch-» 
word  is  now  not  Liberty,  but  Glory ;  he  centres  in  him- 
self the  interests  of  France ;  he  surrounds  himself,  at 
the  Tuileries,  with  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the 
ancient  kings ;  and  he  even  induces  the  Pope  himself 
to  crown  him  at  Notre  Dame.  It  was  a  proud  day, 
December  2,  1804,  when,  surrounded  by  all  that  was 
brilliant  and  imposing  in  France,  Napoleon  proceeded  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  ancient  cathedral,  where  were 
assembled  the  magistrates,  the  bishops,  nnd  tlie  titled 
dignitaries  of  the  realm,  and  received,  In  his  imperial 
robes,  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  tlie  consecrated 
sceptre  and  crown  of  empire,  and  heard  fn»ni  the  lips  of 
the  supreme  pontiff  of  Christendom  those  words  which 
once  greeted  Charlemagtie  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter 
when  the  Roman  clergy  proclaimed  hmi  Emperor  of 
the  West,  —  Vivai  iri  ceUnwrn  semper  Augvstvfi.  The 
venerable  aisles  and  pillars  and  arches  of  \W  anrient 
cathedral  resounded  to  the  mttsic  of  five  hundred  pep 
formers  in  a  solemn  :y«  Demm.  The  sixty  prelates  of 
France  saluted  the  anointed  poldier  ag  their  monarch, 
while  the  inspiring  cry  from  the  vast  aqdience  of  Vitot 
fEm/ptrewr!  announced  Napoleoil's  entrance  into  thf 
dide  of  European  sovereigns^  ; 

But  this  fresh  usnrpatioa,  ftlthougb.;  oojafirmed  by  a 
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vote  of  the  French  people,  was  the  sign^  for  renewed 
hostilities.  A  coalition  of  all  governments  unfriendly 
to  France  was  formed.  Military  preparations  assuined 
a  magnitude  never  see;i  before  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, which  now  speedily  became  one  vast  camp. 
Napoleon  quit  his  capital,  to  assume  the  conduct  of 
armies.  He  had  threatened  England  with  invasion, 
whidh  he  knew  was  impossible,  for  England  then  had 
nearly  one  thousand  ships  of  war,  manned  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men.  But  when  Napoleon 
heard  of  the  victories  of  Nelson,  he  suddenly  and 
rapidly  marched  to  the  Ehine,  and  precipitated  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  troops  upon  Austria,  who 
was  obliged  to  open  her  capital.  Then,  reinforced  by 
Eussia,  Austria  met  the  invader  at  Austerlitz  with 
equal  forces ;  but  only  to  suffer  crushing  defeat.  Pitt 
died  of  a  broken  heart  when  he  heard  of  this  decisive 
French  victory,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  and  that,  again, 
by  the  victory  of  Eylau  over  the  Eussians,  whiqh 
secured  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807,  — making  Napoleon 
supreme  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine.  It  was  deemed  idle  to  resist  further  this 
"man  of  destiny,"  who  i in  twelve  years,  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  unemployed. officer  of  artillery,  without 
friends  or  faniily  or  influence,  bad  subdued  in  turn 
f   all  the  monaTcMed  of  Etopope,  with  the  exception  of 
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England  and  Russia^  bxlA  r^ulated  at  his  pleasure  the 
affairs  of  distant  courts.  To  what  an  eminence  had  he 
climbed!  Nothing  in  history  or  romance  approached 
the  facts  of  his  amazing  career. 

And  even  down  to  this  time  —  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
—  there  are  no  grave  ohairges  against  lii^n  which  his- 
tory will  not  extenuate;  aj&ide  from  the  ^otism  of  his 
character.  He  claims  that  he?  fought  for  French  nation- 
aUty,  in  danger  from  th^  udited  ^hostilities  of  Eurc^el 
Certainly  his  own  glory  was:  thus  far  identified  with 
the  glory  of  his  countryi  He  rhad^  rescued  •  France  by  a 
series  of  victories  more  brilliant! than  had  been  achieved 
for  centuries.  .  He  had  won:  a  fame  secoild  to  that  of  no 
conqueror  in  the  world's  history. 

But  these  astoniahiiig  successes  seem  to  have  turned 
his^he&d.  He  is  darkled  by  hik  own  greatness,  and 
intoxicated  by:  the  plaudits  Mofilhis  idolaters.  He 
proudly  and  coldly  sayfe  that  "it  is  a  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  the  human  undeirstandiaag  for  any  one  to 
dream  of  resisting  him."  He  hot*'  aims  at  a  universal 
military  monarchy ;  he  seeks  totmake  the  kings  of  the 
earth  his  vassals;  he  places lAeioembers' of  his  family, 
whether  worthy  or  uri^^otthy,  on  ancient  thrones ;  he 
would  establish  on  the  banks' of  the  Seine  that  central 
authority  which  once:  emanarted  fix>m'  Bbme;  he  apes 
the  imperial  Caesars  tin 'the  'arrogance  of  his  tone  and 
the  insol^ice  of  his  demands;  he  looks  upbn  Europe  as 
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belonging  to  himself ;  he  becomea  a  tyrant  of  the  race; 
he  centres  in  the  gratification  of  his  passions  the  in- 
terests of  humanity ;  he  becomes  the  angry  Nemesis  of 
Europe,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  mankind  and 
the  peaee  of  the  world. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  lus  whole  character  seems 
to  have  changed,  even  in  little  thinga  No  longer  is  he 
affable  and  courteons,  but  silent,  reserved,  and  isullen. 
His  temper  becomes  bad;  his  brow  is  usually  clouded ; 
his  manners  aie  brusque ;  his  egotism  is  transcendent. 
"  Your  first  duty,"  said  he  to  his  brother  Louis,  when 
he  made  him  long  of  Holland,  "is  to  w^;  your  second, 
to  Fralnca"  He  becomes  intoleiiabiy  haughty,  even  to 
the  greatest  personages.  He  insults  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  pindies  thmr  ears,  so  tha^  they  feel  relieved 
when  he  has  passed  tiiem  by*  He  no  longer  flatiters, 
but  expects  inceiM»  frmn  -everybody.  In  Tiis  bursts  of 
anger  he  breaks  china  and  Idirows  his  coat  into  the 
fire.  He  turns  hiiusdf  into  a  master  of  ceremonies; 
he  cheats  at  QdoSa ;  he  persecutes  liteoraly  men. 

Napoleon'a  career  of  crnne  is  now  consummated. 
He  divorces  Josephine,  ^^  the  gneatest  biistake  of  his 
life.  He  invades  Spain,  /and  Sussia,  against  the  es 
postuhitions  of  his  wisest  counseUors,  jshowing  that 
he  has  lost  hi&  head,  that  veaaon  has  toppled  on  her 
throne,  < — for  be  femcies  himself  more  power&il  than 
the  f(>rees  of  Nature.    All  these  crimes  are  utt^ly  ine3> 
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easable,  eisoept  on  ti^e  plea  ol  madliQS&  Sudi  gigantic 
ffrimeB,  such  a  reeklessness  o£  life»  aueh  uiicontroUf^ble 
ambition,  snch  a  defiance  of  ju8tijse»  ^uckiilL  abrogation 
of  treaties,  such  a  disregard  of  the  interests  of  hi0naQ- 
ity,  to  say  nothing  of. t^/welEaDe  of  JFranoe,  ptros- 
tituted,  enslaved,  down-tiroddcin,» — and  all  to  nur$e 
his  dkboHcal  egotism^ --^aistoaish^. and  ehpcked  the 
whole  eivili^ed  '•  t^orld.^  These  •  things:  moie  than  bal- 
anced all  the'Semees  he  ever'  rendeted,  since  they 
directly  l^d  to  ^be^  exhaustion  of  hia.'coiultity^  They 
were  so  atafocious  that  they  cried  aloud  tot  (Heaven  for 
vengeancie.     *  ;;  .      . 

And  Heaven  heard  the  agonizing  shii;ieks.of  misery 
which  ascended  fi?om  the  smoking  ruins  of  Moscow, 
from  the  bloody  battlefield  of.  f^orodino,  from,  the 
river  Berezina,  front  the  hornet  >of  the  niurd^^red  sol^ 
diers,  from  the  widows  and  or]^hans  of  more  t^aiL  a 
million  of  brave  men  who  had  died;  tO'.f^dvanQe  his 
glory,  from  i;he  flS^maL abodes: of  twenty-five  Trillions 
more  'whom  be  ha^  cheated  out  of  .their  liberties  and 
mocked  with  hiS"iU(micBl;.i)roclamationa;.  yea,  from  the 
millions  in  Prussia,  Austoia,  and  En^nd  who  had,  been 
taxed  to  the  mitennost  to.  defeat  him^  land  had  died 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  nationalities,  or  wb^ft.  we  call 
the  Balance -of  Power,  which  ^Guropean  $ta4;^^piiei;t  have 
ever  found  it  necess^^to  maintain ^t  any  cost,  since  pn 
this  balance  luuig  the 'interests  ofi  faefble  and  defence- 
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Jess  nations.  Ay,  Heaven  heard, -r- the  God  whom  he 
igiiored>-^a&d  sent  a  retribution  as  signal  cmd  as 
prompt  and  as  awful  as  his  victories  had  been  overr 
whelming. 

I  need  not  describe  Napoleon's  fall,  —  as  clear  a 
destiny  as  his  rise ;  a  lesson  to  all  the  future  tyrants 
and  ccmquerors  of  the  woirld;  a  moral  tb  be  pondered 
as  long  as  history  shall  be  written.  Hear,  ye  heavens ! 
and  give  ear,  O  earth !  to  the  voice  of  eternal  justice,  as 
it  appealed  to  universal  consciousness,  and  pronounced 
the  doom  of  the  greatest  sinner  of  modem  times, — to  be 
defeated  by  the  aroused  and  indignant  nations,  to  lose 
his  military  prestige,  to  incur  unexampled  and  bitter 
humiliation,  to  be  repudiated  by  the, country  he  ha  I 
raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness,  to  be  dethroned, 
to  be  imprisoned  at  Mba,  to  be  confined  on  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena,  to  be  at  last  f oioced  to  meditate,  and  to  die 
with  vultures  at  his  heart,  —  a  chained  Prometheus, 
rebellious  and  defiant  to  the  last,  with  a  world  exultant 
at  his  fall;  a  hopeless  and  impressive  fall,  since  it 
broke  for  fifty  years  the  charm. <^  military  glory,  and 
showed  that  imperialism  cannot  be  endured  among 
nations  cravdng  ior  liberties  audrip^its  which  are: the 
birthright  of  our  humanity. 

Did  Napoleon,  then,  live  in  vain  ?  No  great  m^n 
lives  in  vain.  He  is  ever*  whether  good  or  bad,  the 
instrument  of  Divine  Providence.     Grustavus  Adolphus 
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,was  the  instnimeiitxif  €k)d  ia  givitig  religious:  liberty 
to  Gtermaaftj.  William  tke  Sileat  was  His  iostromeat 
in  achieving  the  indep^id^ice  of  Holland.  Washing- 
ton was  His  inatniment  in  giving  dignity  and  freedom 
to  this  American  nation,  this  home  of  the  oppressed, 
this  glorious  theatre  far  the  expansion  of  unknown 
energies  and  the  adaption  of  unknown  experiments. 
Napoleon  was  His  instrument  in  freeing  France  from 
external  enemies,  and  for  vindicating  the  substantial 
benefits  of  an  honest  but  uncontrolled  Bevolution.  He 
was  His  instrument  in  arousing  Italy  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries,  and  taking  the  first  step  to  secure  a  united 
nation  and  a  constitutional  government  He  was  His 
instrument  in  overthrowing  despotism  among  the  petty 
kings  of  Germany,  jand  IJms^owing  the  necessity  of  a 
national  unity,  —  at  length  realized  by  the  genius  of 
Bismarck  Even  in  his  crimes  Napoleon  stands  out  on 
the  sublime  pages  of  history  as  the  instrument  of  Prov- 
idence, since  his  crimes  were  overruled  in  the  hatred  of 
despotism  among  his  own  subjects,  and  a  still  greater 
hatred  of  despotiaim  as  exercised  by  those  kings  who 
finally  subdued  him,  and  who  vainly  attempted  to 
turn  back.  the«  .progress  of  liberal  rsentiments.  by /their 
representatives  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  taught  some  awful  and  im- 
pressive lessons  to  humanity,  which  would  have  been 
unlearned  had  he'  continued  to  be  successful  to  the 
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end.  It  tai;ight  the  utter  veoiity  ^f  inilitary  gloiy; 
that  peace  with  neighbors  is  the  j^te^test  o£  national 
blessings,  and  war  the  greatest  of  evils;  that  no  suo- 
cesses  on  the  battlefield  can  oomipensate  for  the 
miseries  of  an  unjust  and  unneoessary  war,  and  that 
a^renging  justice  will  sooner  or  later  overtake  the 
wickedness  of  a  heartless  egotism.  It  taught  tiae  folly 
of  worshipping  mere  outward  strength,  disconnected 
from  goodness;  and,  finally,  it  taught  that  Qod  will 
ppotect  def^iceless  nations;  and  even  :guilty  nations, 
when  they  shall  have  expiated  their:  ccnnes  and  follies, 
and  prove  Himself  the  kind  Father  of  all  His  chil^ 
dien,  even  amid  chastieementsj  gradually  leading  them, 
agiEtinst  their  will,  to  that  blessed  condition  when 
swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares^  and  nations 
^  ishall  learn  war  no  more* 

What  remains*  to-day  of  those  grand  Napoleonic 
ideas  which  intoxicated  France  for  twenty  years,  and 
which,  revived'  by  Louis  Napoleon^  led  to  a  brief  glory 
and  a^  infamous*  fall,  and  the  humiliation  and  im*- 
porerighment  of  the  most  powerful  state  of  Europe? 
They  are  synonymous  with  impearialism^  personal  gov-^ 
emtaent,  the  absolute  reign  of  a  single  man,  without 
constitutional!  checks, — a  return .  to  Ceesarism,  to  the 
unenlightened'  and  selfish  despotiwat' of  Pagan  Wme. 
And  htoce  they' are  now  rqprudiaited  by  Prance  herself, 
— ^aS'  well  as  by  England  and'Americav-^aft  false. 
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as  selfish,  as  fatal  to  all  true  national  progress,  as 
opposed  to  every  sentiment  which  gives  dignity  tc 
struggling  States,  as  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  civil- 
ization which  binds  nations  together,  and  which  slowly 
would  establish  liberty,  and  peace,  and  industry,  and 
equal  privileges,  and  law,  and  education,  and  material 
prosperity,  upon  this  fallen  world. 


AUTHORITIES. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  Napoleon,  that  I  can  only  idect  some  of 
the  standard  and  accessible  works.  Bourrienne's  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  I. ; 
L.  P.  Jnnot's  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  Court,  and  Family ;  Las  Casas'  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena ;  Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire ; 
Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich ;  Segur's  History  of  Expedition  to  Russia ; 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat ;  Vieusseau's  Napoleon,  his  Sayings  and 
Deeds ;  Napoleon's  Confidential  Correspondence  with  Josephine  and  with 
his  Brother  Joseph;  Alison's  History  of  Europe;  Lockha<t's  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Lives  of  Napoleon;  Court  and  Camp  of  Napoleon,  in 
Murray's  Family  Library;  W.  Forsyth's  Captivity  at  St.  Helena;  Dr. 
Channing's  Essay  on  Napoleon;  Lord  Brougham's  Sketch  of  Napoleon; 
J.  G.  Wilson's  Sketch  of  Napoleon;  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  A.  H.  Jomini; 
Headley's  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals;  Napier's  Peninsular  War;  Well- 
ington's Despatches;  GiflTord's  Life  of  Pitt;  Botta's  History  of  Italy 
nnder  Napoleon;  Labaume's  Russian  Campaign;  Berthier's  Histoir' 
dt  TExpedition  d'Egypte. 
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CONSERVATISM. 

TN  the  later  yeaxs  of  Napoleon's  rule,  when  he  had 
reached  the  summit  of  power,  and  the  various 
German  States  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet,  there  arose 
in  Austria  a  great  man,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  speedily  fixed,  and  who  gradually  became  the 
central  figure  of  Continental  politics.  This  remark- 
able man  was  Coui;it  Mettemicl^,  who  more  than  any 
other  man  set  in  motion  the  secret  sp-ings  which  re- 
sulted in  a  general  confederation  to  shake  off  the  de- 
grading fetters  imposed  by  the  French  conqueror.  In 
this  matter  he  had  a  powerful  ally  in  Baron  von  Stein, 
who  reorganized  Prussia,  and  prepared  her  for  success- 
ful resistance,  when  the  time  came,  against  the  com- 
mon ememy.  In  ajjothey  lecture  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  the  part  taken  by  Von  Stein  in  the  regeneration 
of  Germany ;  but  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  confine 
attention  to  th^  Austrian  chancellor  and  diplomatist 
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his  various  labors,  and  the  services  he  rendered,  not 
to  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Progress,  but  to  that  of 
Absolutism,  of  which  he  was  in  his  day  the  most  noted 
champion. 

Mettemich,  in  his  character  as  diplomatist,  is  to 
be  contemplated  in  two  aspects :  first,  as  aiming  to  en- 
list the  great  jkiweraJ^in  afifed'lcdiAbiiitition  against 
Napoleon ;  and  secondly,  as  attempting  to  imite  them 
and  all  the  GermacL  States  ^.  suppress  revolutionary 
ideas  and  popular  insurrections,  and  even  constitu- 
tional government  itself.  Before  pfesehtmg  him  iti 
this  double  light,  however,  I  will  briefly  sketch  the 
events  of  his  life  until  he  stood  oat  as  the  leading 
figure  in  European  politics, — as  great  a  figure  as 
Bismarck  later  became. 

Clemens  Wenzel  Nepomuk  Lothar,  Count  von  Met- 
ternich,  was  bom  at  Coblentz,  on  the  Ehine,  May  15, 
1*^3.  His  father  was  a  hobleman  of  ancient  family, 
I  will  not  go  into  his  pedigree,  readhihg  far  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages,^ — a  matter  So  important  in  the  eyes  of 
German  and  even  English  biogtaphers,  but  to  us  in 
America  of  no  more  account  than  tlie  genealogy  of  the 
Dukes  of  Edom.  The  count  his  father  was  probably 
of  more  ability  than  an  ordinary  nobleman  in  a  coun- 
try where  nobles  are  so  numerous,  since  he  m^s  then, 
or  soon  after,  Austrian  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands. 
Yoimg  Metternich  was  first  Sent  to  the  University  ol 
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Strasburg,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  about  the  time  when 
Napoleon  was  Gomjdeting  his  studies  at  a  military 
academy.  In  1790,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  he  took  part 
in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  coronation  of  Emperor 
Leopold  at  Frankfort>  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  archduke,  who  two  years  later  succeeded  to  tiie 
imperial  dignity  as  Francis  IL  We  next  see  him  a 
student  of  law  in  the  University  of  Maitiz,  spending 
his  vacations  at  Brussels,  in  his  father's  house* 

Even  at  that  timie  Mettemich  attracted  iat4^ixtion  fio» 
his  elegant  manners  and  lively  wit,  —  a  bom  couttier^ 
a  favorite  in  high  society,  and  so  prominent  for  his. 
inteUigenoe  and  accomplishments  .that  he  was  sent 
to  London  as  an  attach^  to  the  Netherlands  embassy, 
where  it  seems  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
leading  statesmen  of  England.  There  must  have  been 
something  remarkable  about  htm  to  draw,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  the  attention  of  such  men  as  Burke,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Sheridan.  What  interested  him  most  in 
England  were  the  sittings  of  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  At  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Hague, 
but  was  prevented  going  to  his  post  by  the  war,  and 
retired  to  Vienna,  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
Soon  after,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Prince  Kaunitz, 
eldest  son  of  the  great  chancellor  who  under  three 
reigns  had  controlled  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire. 
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He  thus  entered  thes  cii^cle  of  the  highest  n<diility  of 
Austria,  —  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth. 

At  first  the  yoiing  count  —  living  with  his  bride 
at  the  house  of  her  father,  and  occupying  the  highest 
social -posifcion^iwith  wealth  and  ease  and  every  Jmnuy; 
at  command,  fond  equally  of  books,  of  music,  and  of 
art,  but  still  fonder  of  the  distinguished  society  of 
Vienna,  and  above  all,  enamored  of  the  charms  of  his 
beautiful  and  brilliant  wife  —  wished  to  spend  his  life 
in  elegant  leisure.  But  his  remarkable  talents  and 
accomplishments  were  already  too  well  known  for  the 
emperor  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  his  splendid  retire- 
ment, especially  when  the  empire  was  beset  with 
dangers  of  the  most  critical  kind.  His  services  were 
required  by  the  State,  and  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Dresden,  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  1801,  when 
his  diplomatic  career  in  reality  began. 

Dresden,  where  were  congregated  at  this  time  some 
of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  Europe,  was  not  only  an 
important  post  of  observation  for  watching  the  move- 
ments of  i  Napoleon,  but  it  was  itself  a  capital  of 
great  attractions,  both  for  its  works  of  art  and  for 
its  society.  Here  Count  Mettemich  resided  for  two 
yeai-s,  learning  much  of  politics,  of  art,  and  letters, — 
the  most  accomplished  gentleman  among  all  the  dis- 
tinguished people  that  he  met;  not  as  yet  a  man  of 
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power^  bu^«  a  inan  of  influeuce,  sending  home  tp  Ck)unt 
Stadion,  minister  of  {<M:eign  affairs/ reports  and  letters 
of  great  ability^  displaying  a  sagacity  and  tact  marvel- 
lous for  a  man  of  twenty-eight. 

Napoleon  was  then  engaged  in  making  great  prepa« 
rations  for  a  war  with  Austria,  and  it  was  important 
for  Austria  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Prussia,  her  great 
rival,  with  whom  she  had  never  been  on  truly  friendly 
terms,  since  both  aimed  at  ascendency  in  (Jermany. 
Frederick  William  III.  was  then  on  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  having  two  great  men  among  his  ministers,  t*- 
Yon  Stein  and  Hardenberg ;  the  former  at  the  head  of 
financial  affairs,  and  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  for- 
eign bm*eau.  To  the  more  important  post  of  Berlin, 
Metternich  was  therefore  sent.  He  f(mnd  great  diffi- 
culty in  managing  the  Prussian  king,  whose  jealousy 
of  Austria  balanced  his  hatred  of  Napoleon,  and  who 
therefore  stood  aloof  and  inactive,  indisposed  for  war, 
in  strict  alliance  with  Bussia,  who  also  wanted  peace. 

The  Czar  Alexander  L,  who  had  just  succeeded  bis 
murdered  flather  Paul,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Napo- 
leon. His  empire  was  too  remote  to*  fear  French 
encroachments  or  French  ideas.  Indeed,  be  started 
with  many  liberal  sentiments.  By  nature  he  was  kind 
and  affectionate ;  he  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  truthful 
in  his  character,  philanthropic  in  his  views,  enthusias- 
tic in  his  friendships,  and. refined  in  his  intercourse,— 
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«  broiad  gttid  generoas  sovereign.  And  yet  there  was 
soilietJimg' wanting  in  Alexander  which  presented  him 
■fronl  being  great.  He  waa  vacillating  in  his  policy, 
and  his  judgment  was  easily  warped  by  fanciful. ideas. 
'*HiS:  life  was  worn  out  between  devotion,  to  certain 
systems  and  •  disappointment  as  to  their  iresiilts.  He 
was  fitful,  unoertiain,  and  uapracticaL  Hence  he  made. 
ccHitintml  mistakes.  He  meant  well,  but  did  evil,  and 
the  discovery  of  his  errors  broke  his  heart.  He  died 
of  weariness  of  life,  deceived  in  all  his  calculations," 
in  1825.     . 

Metternich  spent  four  years  in  Berlin,  ferreting  <yvi/b 
the  schemes  of  Napoleon>  and  striving  to  make  alli- 
ances agiainst  him  ;  bul^  he  found  his  only  sincere  aad 
efficient  ally  to  be  England,  then  governed  by  Pitt 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  timM,  aiid  leaned  on  £usi^; 
he  feared  to  offend  his  powerful  neighbor  on  the  north 
and  east.  Nor  was  Prussia  then  prepared  for  war. 
As  for  the  South  Grerman  States,  they  all  had  their 
various  intere^s  to  dbfend,  and  had  not  yet  grasped 
the  idea  of  German  unity.  There  was  not  a  great 
statesman  or' a  great  general  among  ^hem  all.  They 
had  their  petty  dynastic  prejudices:  and  jeidou£|ies,  and 
were  absorbed  in  the  routine  of  court  etiq\»ette  and 
pleasures,  stagnant  and  unenlightened.  The  only  brill* 
iant  court  life  was  at  Weimar,  where  Goethe  reigned 
in  the  circle  of  his  idolaters.    The  great  men  of  Oer* 
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many  at  that,  time  were  in  the  nnivetsaties,  interested 
in  politics^  like  the  HumboMts  at  Berlin,  but  not 
taking  a  promin^itt  part.  Gi^ierals  and  diplomatista 
absprbed  the  active  political  field.  As  for  orators, 
there  were  none  \  for  there  were  no  popular  assemblies, 
—  no  so(^  for  their  abilitiesi  The  able  men  were  in 
the  service,  of  their  sovereigns  as  diplomatists  in  the 
various  courts  of  EuroJ)e,  and  generally  were  nobles. 
DiplomaQy>in  fact)  was/ the  only 'field  in  whidi  great 
talents  were  developed  and  rewarded  outside  the  realm 
of  literature.  .        :  • 

In  this  fi^eld.MettemiQh  dOoi3i  became  pre-eminently 
distinguished.  He*  was  at  olice  tbe<  prompting  gemus 
and  the  agent  of  an  absolute  sovereign  whon^led  over 
the  mo9t  powerful  State,  next  to  France^  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe^  aod  the  most  august.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  was  sup{)p$ed  to  beithe  heir  of  the  Caesars 
and  of  Gharlemi^gne.  Hisl  territories  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  qf  France,  and  his  subj^^  more 
numerous  than  thosei  of  aU  the  other  ^German  States 
combined,  e^^cept  Prussia*  But  the  emperor  himself 
was  a  feeble  mac^  ^ckly  in  body,  weak  in  mind,  and 
governed  by  his  mipi^ters,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Count  Stadion,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  Austria 
the  aristocracy  ijras  more  powerful  and  wealthy  than 
the  nobility  of  any  other  European  State.  It  was  also 
the  most  exclusive.    No  one  could  rise  by  any  talents 
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into  their  favored  circle.  They  were  great  feudal  land- 
lords; and  their  ranks  were  not  recruited,  as  in  England, 
by  men  of  genius  and  wealth.  Hence,  they  were  nar- 
row, bigoted,  and  arrogant;  but  they  had  polished  and 
gracious  manners,  and  shone  in  the  stiff  though  elegant 
society  of  Vienna, — not  brilliant  as  in  Paris  or  London, 
but  exceedingly  attractive,  and  devoted  to  pleasure,  to 
grand  hunting-partiea  on  princely  estates,  to  operas  and 
balls  and  theatres.  Probably  Vienna  society  was  dull, 
if  it  was  elegant,  from  the  etiquette  and  ceremonies 
which  marked  German  courts;  for  what  was  called 
society  was  not  that  of  distinguished  men  in  letters 
and  art,  but  almost  exclusively  that  of  nobles.  A 
learned  professor  or  wealthy  merchant  could  no  more 
get  access  to  it  than  he  could  climb  to  the  moon.  But 
as  Vienna  was  a  Catholic  city,  great  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries, not  always  of  noble  birth,  were  on  an  equality 
with  counts  and  barons.  It  was  only  in  the  Church 
that  a  man  of  plebeian  origin  could  rise.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  field  for  genius  at  all.  The  musician  Haydn 
was  almost  the  only  genius  that  Austria  at  that  time 
possessed  outside  of  diplomatic  or  military  ranks. 

Napoleon  had  now  been  crowned  emperor,  and  his 
course  had  been  from  conquering  to  conquer.  The 
great  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  had  been  fought, 
which  placed  Austria  and  Prussia  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.     It  was  necessary  that  some  one  should 
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be  sent  to  Paris  capable  of  fathoming  tlie  schemes 
of  the  French  emperor,,  and  in  1806  Count  Mettemich 
was  transferred  ft'om  Beiiin  to  the  French,  capital.  No 
abler  diplomatist  coiild  be  found,  in  lEurope.  He  was 
now  thirty-three  years  of  age,  a  nobleman  of  the  beh- 
est rank^  his  father  being  a  prince  of  the  empire.  He 
had  a  large  private  fortune,  besides  his  salary  as  am* 
bassador.  His  manners  were  perfect,  and  his  accom- 
plishments were  great.  He  could  speak  French  as 
well  as  his  native  tongue.  His  head  was  clear;  his 
knowledge  was  accurate  and  varied.  Calm,  cold,  as- 
tute, adroit,  with  infinite  tact,  he  was  now  brought 
face  to  face  with  Tidleyrand,  Napoleon's:  minister'  of 
foreign  afPaif^>  his  equal  in  astuteness  and  dissimula- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  dmrms  o£  conversation  and 
the  graces  of  polished  life.  With  tiiis  statesman 
Mettemich  had  the  pleasantest  relations,  both  social 
and  diplomatic.  Yet  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  them.  Talleyrand  had  accepted  the  ideas  of 
the  Bevolution,  but  h£id.  no  sympathy  with  its  passions 
and  excesses.  He  was  the  friend  of  law  and  order,  and 
in  his  heart  favored  constitutional  government.  On 
this  grooBd  he /supported  Napoleon  as  tlie  defender 
of  civilization,  but  afterward  deserted  him  when  he 
perceived  that  the  Emperor  was  resolved  to  rule  with- 
out constitutional  checks.  His  nature  was  selfish,  and 
he  made  no  scruple  of  enriching  himself,  whatever 
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master  he  served;  but  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  France.  Mettemich,  on  the 
other  hand,  abhorred  the  ideas  of  the  Ee volution  as 
much  as  he  did  its  passions.  He  saw  in  absolute 
ism  the  only  hope  of  stability,  \h&  only  reign  of  law. 
He  distrusted  constitutional  government  as  liable  to 
changes,  and  as  unduly  affected  by  popular  ideas  and 
passions.  He  served  faithfuUy  and  devotedly  his  em- 
peror as  a  sacred  personage^  ruMng  by  divine  right,  to 
whom  were  intrui^d  the  interests  of  the  naticm.  He 
was  comparatively  unselfish,  and  was  prepared*  for  any 
personal  sacrifices  for  his  country  and  his  sovereign. 

Mettemich  was  treated  mth  distinguished  consider- 
ation at  Paris,  not  only  because  he  was  tjie  representa- 
tive of  the  oldest  and  proudest^  sovereignty  in  Europe, 
—  still  powerful  in  the  midst  of  disasters,-^ but  also 
on  account  of  his  acknowledged'  abilities;  independent 
attitude,  and  stainless  private  character.  All  \h^  other 
ambassadors  at  Paris  were  directed  •  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  his  advice.  Iq  1807  he  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau,  which  was  most  favorable  to  Aus- 
trian interests.  He  was  the  only  man  at  court  whom 
Napoleon  could  not  browbeat  or  intimidaite  in  his 
affected  bursts  of  anger.  Personally,  Napoleon  liked 
him  as  an  acicomplished  and  agreeable  gentleman ;  as 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman  the  Emperor  was  afraid  of 
him,  knowing  that  the  Austrian  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
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ifae  intrigues  and  cabals  against  him.  Tet  he  dared  not 
give  Mettemich  his  passports,  nor  did  he  wish  to  qiiar- 
rel  with  so  powerful  a  man,  who  might  defeat  his 
schemes  to  mariy  the  daughter  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror,—  the  light-headed  and  frivolous  Marie  Louise. 
So  Metternich  remained  in  honor  at  Paris  for  three 
years,  studying  the  character  and  aims  of  Napoleon, 
watching  his  military  preparations,  and  preparing  his 
own  imperial  master  for  contingencies  which  would 
probably  arise ;  for  Napoleon  was  then  meditating  the 
conquest  of  Spaipi,  as  well,  as  the  invasion  of  Bussia, 
and  Mettemich  as  well  as  Talley]An4  knew  that  thi3 
would  be  a  great  political  blunder,  div^ting  his  armiee 
from  the  presarvation of  the  conquests. he  had  already 
made,  and  giving  to  the  Grerman  Sttttes  the  hope  of 
shaking  off  their  fetters  at  the  'fiiBt  misfortune  which 
^oold  overtake  4xim.  No  man  in  Europe  so  <^m- 
pletely  fathomed  tfee  designs  of  Napoleon  as  Met- 
temich, or  so  profoimdly  med.sured  and  accurately 
estimated  his  character.  And  I  here  cannot  forbear 
to  quote  his  own  language,  both  to  show  his  sagacity 
and  to  reproduce  the  portrait  he  drew  of  Napoleon. 

"He  became,"  says  Mettemich,  "a  great  legislator  and 
administrator,  as  he  became  a  great  soldier,  by  following  out 
his  instincts.  The  turn  of  his  mind  always  led  him  toward 
the  positive.  He  disliked  vague  ideas,  and  hated  equally  the 
dreams  of  visionaries  and  the  abstractions  of  idealists,    H^ . 
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ti?ieated  as  nonsense  every  tiling  that  was  not  clearly  and 
practically  presented  to  him.  He  valued  only  those  sciences 
which  can  be  verified  by  the  senses,  or  which  rest  on  expe- 
rience and  observation.  He  liad  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  false  philosophy  and  false  philanthropy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  ,  Among  it^  teachers,  Voltaire  was  the  spe- 
cial pibject  pf  his  aversion.  As  a  Catholic,  he  recognized 
in  religion  alone  the  right  to  govern  human  societies.  Per- 
sonally indifferent  to  religious  practices,  he  respected  them 
too  much  to  permit  the  slightest  ridicule  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed them ;  and  yet  religion  with  him  was  the  result  of  an 
enlightened  policy  rather  than  an  affair  of  sentiment.  He 
was  persuaded  that  no  man  called  to  public  life  could  be 
guided  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  interest 

"  He  was  gifted  with  a  particular  tact  in  recognizing  those 
men  who  could  be  useful  to  him.  He  had^  a  profound 
knov^lodger^  the  national  character  of  the  French.  In  his* 
tory  he<giaessed  more  th^n  he  knew.  As  he  always  made 
use. of  the  same  quotations,  he  must  have  drawn  from  a  few 
books,  especially  abridgments.  His  heroes  were  Alexander, 
Csesar,  and  Gharleipagnp.  He  laid  great  stress  on  aristo- 
cratic birth  and  the  antiquity  of  his  own  family.  He  had 
no  other  regard  for  men  than  a  foreman  in  a  manufactory 
feels  for  his  work-people.  In  private,  .without  being  amiable, 
he  was  good-natured.  His  sisters  got  from  him  all  they 
waiited.  Simple  and  eaayiti  private  life,  he  showed  himself 
to  little  advantage  in  the  great  world.  Nothing  could  be 
more  awkward  than  lie  in  a  drawing-robm.  He  Would  have 
m^tde  great  sacrifices   to  have  aidded   three  inches   to  his 
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height.  He  walked  on  tiptoe.  His*  costumes  were  studied 
to  form,  a  contrast  with  the  circle  which  surrounded  him^ 
by  extreme  simplicity  or  extreme  elegance.  Talma  taught 
him  attitudes. 

"  Having  but  one  passion,  —  that  of  power,  —  he  never 
lost  either  his  time  or  his  means  in  those  objects  which 
deviated  from  his  aims.  Master  of  himself,  he  soon  became 
master  of  events.  In  whatever  period  he  had  appeared,  he 
would  have  played  a  prominent  part.  His  prodigious  suc- 
cesses blinded  him ;  but  up  to  1812  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  profound  calculations  by  which  he  so  often  conquered. 
He  never  recoiled  from  fear  of  the  wounds  he  might  cause. 
As  a  war-chariot  crushes  everything  it  meets  on  its  way, 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  to  advance.  He  could  sympa- 
thize with  family  troubles;  he  was  indifferent  to  political 
calamities. 

''Disinterested  generosity  he  had  none; ;  he  only  dis- 
pensed liis  favors  in  proportion  to  the  value  he  put  on  the 
utility  of  those  who  received  them.  He  was  never  influ- 
enced by  affection  or  hatred*  in  his  public  acts.  He  crushed 
his  enemies  without  thinking  of  anything  but  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  them. 

"  In  his  political  combinations  he  did  not  fail  to  reckon 
largely  on  the  weakness  or  errors  of  his  adversaries.  The 
alliance  of  1813  crushed  him  because  he  was  not  able  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  members  of  the  coalition  could 
remain  united,  and  persevere  in  a  given  cou  "      "^n. 

The  vast  edifice  he  constructed  was  excluf 
-A  his  own  hands,  and  he  Was  the  keystoi 
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Imt  the  gigamtio  construction  w«p  eMentiallj-  wtinting  in 
ite  foundations,  the  matevials  of  which  were  nothing  but 
the  Tuinfi  of  other  buildings*" 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  one  of  the  acutest  and  most 
dispassionate  men  that  ever  lived.  Napoleon  is  not 
painted  as  a  monster,  but  as  a  supremely  selfish  man 
bent  entirely  on  his  own  exaltation,  making  the  welfare 
of  France  subservient  to  his  own  glorjr,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  itself  seQondary  to  his  pride  and  fame. 
History  can  add  but.  little  to  this  graphic  sketch, 
although  indignant  and  passionate  enemies  may  dilate 
on  the  Coiisioan's  hard-heartedness,  hia  duplicity,  his 
treachery,  his  falsehood,  his  arrogaaoe,  and  hia  diabolic 
egotism.  On  the  other  hand,  weak  and  sentimental 
idolaters  will  dwell  on  his  generosity,  his  courage,  his. 
superhuman  intellect,  and  the  love  and  devotion  with 
which  he  inspired  his  soldiers, —  all  which  in  a  sense 
is  true.  The  philosophical  histori&n  will  enumerate 
the  services  Napoleon  rendered  to  his  coxmtry,  what- 
ever were  his  virtues  or  faults ;  but  of  these  services 
the  last  person  to  perceive  the  value  was  Mettemich 
hiioself,  even  as  he  would  be  the  last  to  acknowledge 
the  greatness  of  those  revolutionary  ideas  of  which 
Napoleon  was  simply  the  product.  It  was  the  French 
Revolution  which  produced  Napoleon,  and  it  was  the 
French  Revolution  which  Mettemich  abhorred,  in  all 
it^  aspects,  beyond  any  other  event  in  the  whole  his- 
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tory  of  the  wodd.  But  he  was  not  a^  afhetoriciany  as 
Burke  was,  and  henoe  oonfined  iiiu)9elf  to  ttcts»  aud 
not  to  wordsi  He  was  one  of  tihose  cool,  .men  ^rho 
could  use  deceit  and  tempexate  language  about  the 
Devil  himself  and  the  >  Pandemomum  in  which  he 
reigns.      •  o 

On  the  breakup  up  of  diplomatic  xelatlona  between 
Austria  and  I-ranoe  in  I809>  Metterxueh.was  riecalled 
to  Yienna  to  take  the  -helm  of  state  in  the  impending 
crisis.  Count  Ton  Stadion,  though  an  able  man,/ was 
not  great  enopgh  for  the  occasion;  ...  Only  auch  a 
consumnmte  statesman  as  Metternich  !»ras  capable  of 
taking  the' /reins  intcufltedi  to  him; : with  unbound^dt 
confideiuoe  by  his^  feeble  master,  whose;  geiwral  pplioy 
and  views  weve  similar  to  those  of. Us  ttnsted  min- 
ister, but  who  had  not: the  toergy  to  carry, theip  otit^ 
Mettamich.  was  3a0w  mader  a  prince^with  large  gifts 
of  land  and  mon^,  aiid  opcujned  a ,  aup^b  .position^  — 
similar  to  tdiat  w^hich  Bisihaifck  occupied  later  pn  in 
Prussia,  as  chancellor  of  the  empire.  It  was  Metter- 
uich^s  policy  toi. avert  actiial  hostilities  until  Austria 
eonld  recover  from  Uxecmishiug.  defeat ; at  Austerlitiz^ 
and  until  Napoleon  should  itoke  some  greatf  mistake. 
He  succeeded  m  arranging  another  treaty  with  France 
within  the  year. 

The  object  which.  Kapoleon  had  in  ^ew^  at  this  time 
w$^  his  marrage  with  Made  LouisQ,  from  which  he 
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expected*^  an  heir  to  his  vast  dominioais,  and  a  m(»e 
eompletely  recognized  position  among  the  great  mon- 
archs  of  Europe.  He  accordingly  divorced  Josephine, 
—  some  historians  say  with  her  consult.  Ten  years 
earlier  his  offers  would,  of  course,  have  been  indig- 
nantly rejected,  or  three  years  later,  after  the  disasters 
of  the  Sudsian  campaign.  But  Napoleon  was  now  at 
the  summit  of  his  power, —  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  the 
greatest  sovereign  since  Julius  Ctesar,  with  a  halo  of 
unprecedented  glory,  a  prodigy  of  genius  as  well  as  a 
recognized  monarch.  Nothihg  was  apparently  beyond 
his  aspirations,  and  he  wanted  the  daughter  of  the 
successor  of  Charlemagne  in  marriage.  And  her  fa- 
ther, the  proud  Austrian  emperor,  was  willing  to  give 
her  up  to  his  conqueror  from  reasons  of  state,  and  from 
policy  and  expediency*  To  all  appearance  it  was  no 
sacrifice  to  Marie  Louise  to  be  transferred  from  the 
dull  court  of  Vienna  to  the  splendid  apartments  of  the 
Tuileries,  to  be  worshipped  by  the  brilliant  marshals 
and  generals  who  had  conquered  Europe,  and  to  be 
crowned  as  empress  of  ihi  French  by  the  Pope  hiniselt 
Had  she  been  a  nobler  woman^  6he  might  have  h^i- 
tated  and  refused;  but  she  was  vain  and  frivolous,  and 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  glory  with  which  she  was 
soon  to  be  surrounded. 

And  yet  the  marriage  was  a  ddioate  affair,  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  managed.    It  required  all  the  tact  of  an 
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arch-diplomatist.!  So  Prince  Metternich  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  bring  it  about.  In  fact,  it  was  he  more 
than  any  one  else  who  for  political  reasons  favored 
this  marriage.  Napoleon  was  exceedingly  gracious, 
while  Metternich  had  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  He 
even  dared  to  tell  the  Emperor  many  unpleasant 
truths.  The  affair,  however,  was  concluded ;  and 
after  Napoleon's  divorce  fi'om  Josephine,  in  1810,  the 
Austrian  princess  became  empress  of  the  French. 

One  thing  was  impressed  on  Uie  mind  of  Metternich 
during  the  festivities  of  this  seccmd  visit  to  Paris ;  and 
that  was  that  during  the  year  1811  the  peace  of  Eu^* 
rope  would  not  be  disturbed.  Napoleon  was  absorbed 
with  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Bussia, — 
the  only  power  he  had  not  subdued,,  except  England, 
and  a  power  in  secret  coalition  with  both  Prussia  and 
Austria.  His  acquisitions  would  not  be  secure  unless 
the  Colossus  of  the  Norths  was  hopelessly  crippled. 
Metternich  saw  that  tiie  campaign  could  not  begin  till 
1812,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  need  of  all  the  assist- 
ance he  could  get  from  conquered  allies.  .  He  saw  also 
the  mistakes  of  Napoleon,  and  meant  to  profit  by  them. 
He  anticipated  for  that  daring  soldier  nothing,  but  dis- 
aster in  attempting  to  battle  the  powers  of  Nature  at 
such  a  distance  from  his  capital.  He  perceived  that 
Napoleon  was  i  alienating,  in  his  vast  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement, even  his  own  ministeis,  like  Talleyrand 
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and  Fouch^  who  would  leave  him  the  iHoment  they 
dared,  although  his  marshals  and  generals  might  remain 
true  to  him  because  of  the  enormous  <  rewards  which 
he  had  laviiShed  upon  Uiem  for  their  military  services. 
He  knew  the  discbntent  of  Italy  and  Poland  because  of 
unfidfiUed  promises.  He  knew  the  intense  hatred 
of  Prussia  because  of  the  humiliations  ahid  injuries 
Napoleon  had  inflicted  on  her*  Mettemich  was  equally 
aware  of  the  hostility  of  England,  although  Pitt  had 
passed  away ;  and  he  despised  the  arrogance  of  a  man 
who  looked  upon  himself  as  greater  than  destiny.  "  It 
is  an  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  under* 
standing,"  said  the  in{6.tuat©d  conquenor,  ^^iox  any  one 
to  dream  of  resisting  me,"  i    . 

So  Mettemich,  after  the  marriage  ceremony  and  its 
attendant  festivities,  foreseeing  t&e  fall  of  the  ocm- 
queror,  retired  to  his  post' at  Vienna  to  complete  his 
negotiations,  and  make  his  preparations  for  the  renewal 
of  the  conflict j  which  he  now  saw  was  inevitable.  His 
work  was  to  persuade  Prussia^  Bussiai,  and  the  lesser 
Powers,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  sincere  and  cor- 
dial alliance  to  make  preparations  for  ithe  confiit^t  to 
put  down,  or  at  least  successfully  tb  resist,  the  common 
enemy, -^ the  ruthless  todunscrupulons  disturber  o£ 
the  peace  of  Europe;  not  to  make  war,  but  to  prefiaare 
for  war  in  view  of  oontingencies;  and  this  not  merely 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  to  save  them- 
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selves  from  ruin.  All  his  confidential  letters  to  his 
sovereign  indicate  his  conviction  that  the  throne  of 
Austria  was  in  extreme  danger  of  being  subverted. 
All  his  despatches  to  ambassadors  show  that  affairs 
were  extremely  criticaL  His  policy,  in  general  terms^ 
was  pacific;  he  longed  for  peace  on  a  settled  basis. 
But  his  policy  in  the  great  crisis  of  1811  and  1812 
was  warlike,  —  not  for  immediate  hoeUlities,  but  for 
war  as  soon  as  it  would  be  safe  to  declare  it.  It  was 
his  profound  conviction  that  a  lasting  peace  was  utterly 
impossible  so  long  as  Napoleon  reigned;  and  this  was 
the  conviction  als6  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  of  England 
and  of  the  Prussian  Hardenfoerg. 

The  main  -  trouble  was  with  Prussia.  Ftederick 
William  III.  was  timid,  and  oonsidering  the  intense 
humiliation  of  his  subjects  and  the  overpowering  ascen- 
dency of  Napoleon^  saw  no  hope  but  in  submission* 
He  was  afraid  to  make  a  move,  even  when  urged 
by  his  ministerSi  Indeed,  he  had  in  1808  exiled 
the  greatest  of  them,  Stein,  at  the  imperious  demand 
of  tiie  French  emperor,  —  sending  him  to  a  Ehenish 
city,  whence  •  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  lead 
a  fugitive  life  as  an  outlaw.  It  is  true  the  king 
did  not  like  Stein,  and  saw  him  go  without  regret. 
He  could  not  ^idure  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
that  great  man,  and  was  offended  by  his  brusque 
Biami^*s  and  his  plain  speeoh.    But  Stein  saw  things 
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as  Mettemich  aaw  theiu^  aud  had  when  prime  min- 
ister devoted  himself  to  adminisfcratire  and  political 
reforms.  Prince  Hardenberg,  the  successor  of  Stein, 
was  easily  convinced  of  Metternich's  wisdom;  for  he 
was  a  patriot  and  an  honest  man,  though  laose  in 
his  private  morals  in  some  respects.  Mettemich  had 
an  ally,  too,  in  .Schornhurst,  who  was  remodeUing 
the  whole  military  system  of  Prussia. 

The  king,  however,  persisted  in  his  timid  policy 
until  the  Kussian  campaign,  — ^  a  course  whidh,  singu- 
larly enough,  proved  the  wisest  in  his  circumstances. 
When  at  last  the  king  yielded,  all  Prussia! arose  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm  to  engage  in  the  war  of  libera* 
tibn ;  Prussia  needed  no  urging  when  actually  in- 
vaded; Austiia  openly  threw  off  h^  conservative 
appearance  of  armed  neutrality :  and  the  coalition  for 
which  Mettemich  had  long  been  lahoring,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  life  and  bram,  became  a  reality. 
The  battle  of  Leipsio  settled  the  fate  of  ifapoleon. 

Even  before  that  fatal  battle  was  fought,  however, 
Napoleon,  had  he  been  wise,  might  ha^re  saved  liim- 
self.  If  he  had  been  content  in  1812  to  spend  the 
winter  in,  Smolensk,  instead  of  hurrying  oni  to  Moscow, 
the  enterprise  might  not  have* been  disastrous;  but 
after  his  retreat  from  Eussia,  with  the  loss  of  this 
finest  army  that  Europe  ever  saw,  he  was  doomed. 
Yet  he  could  not  brook  further  humiliation.    He  re- 
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solved  still  to  struggle.  "It  may  cost  me  my  throne," 
said  he,  "  but  I  will  bury  the  world  beneath  its  ruins." 
He  marched  into  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
with  a  fresh  army  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  replacing  the  half  million  he  had  squandered  in 
Bussia.  Metternich  shrank  from  further  bloodshed, 
but  clearly  saw  the  issue.  "  You  may  still  have  peace," 
said  he  in  an  audience  with  Napoleon.  "  Peace  or  war 
lie  in  your  own  hands;  but  you  must  reduce  your 
power,  or  you  will  fail  in  the  contest."  "Never!" 
replied  Napoleon ;  *'  I  shall  know  how  to  die,  but  I 
will  not  yield  a  handbreadth  of  soiL"  "You  are  lost, 
then,"  said  the  Austrian  chancellor,  and  withdrew. 
"It  is  all  over  with  fhjd  man,"  said  Metternich  to 
Berthier,  Napolaon's  chief  of  staff;  and  he  turned  to 
marshal  t^ie  ioroes  of  his  ei^pir^.  A  short  time  was 
given  Napoleon  to  reconsider,  but  without  effect.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  Aug.  10, 1813,  negotiations  ceased;  the 
beacon  fires  were  lighted^  apad  hostilities  recommenced. 
During  &e  preparations  for  the  Bussian  campaign, 
Austria  had  been  neutral  and  the  rest  of  Germany 
submissive;  but  now  Bussia,  Prussia,  apd  Austria  were 
•  allied,  by  solemi^  compact,  to.  fight  to  the  bitter  end> 
—  not  to  ruin  France,  but  to  dethrone  Napoleon. 

The  allied  monarchs  then  met  at  Teplitz,  with  theip 
ministers,  to  arrange  the  plan  of  the  campaigp,  —  the 
Austrian  anniei^  being  commanded  by  Prince  Schwartz; 
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zenberg,  atmj  the  Prussians  by  Blucker.  Theid  followed 
the  feattfe  of  Leipsic,  on  the'  16th  to  the  1^  of  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  — 'Hhe  battle  of  the  natiohb,"  it  has  been 
called,  ^— '  and  Napoleto^s  power  was  brdkki.  Again 
the  monarbhs,  with  their  ministerfe,  met  at  Basle  to 
consult,  and  welre  there  joined  by  Lord  Oastlereagh, 
who  represented  England*,  the  allied  forces  still  pur- 
suing the  remnants  of  the  French  atmy  into  France. 
From  Basle  the  conference  was  remiovefd  tb  the  heights 
of  the  Vosges,  which  overlooked  the  {Jlai!Qs,of  France. 
On  the  let  of  April,  1&14;  the  allied  soter^igns  t6ok 
up  their  reddence  in  the  Pari^ito  palaces;  ianfd^on 
April  4  Napoleon  abdicated,  and  was  sent  to  Elba. 
He  still  had  twelve  tho\isaiid'orfifte^  IhbUsaiid  ttod^s 
at  Fontainebleau ;  btit  his  marshals  •  would -Ibave  shot 
him  had  he  niade  fuirthfer  resistance.  On  the  4tli  of 
May  Louis  XVIII.  was-  Seated  oii  theJ- tlifrone  of  his 
ancestors,  and  Etirof>e  was  stip^osed  to  Ibe  delivered. 

Considering  the  evils*  and  miseries  ^hich  Napoleon 
had  inflicted  on  tlie  conquered  nations,  the  allies  were 
magnanimous  in  their  terms.  No'  war  indemnity  was 
even  asked,  and  Napoleon  in  Elba  wa^  allowed  an 
income  of  six  million  fraiics,  to  be  jfaid  by  France.     * 

After  the  leaders  of  the  allies  had  settled  affairs  at 
Paris,  they  reassembled  at  Tiennaj -^  ostensibly  to 
reconstruct  the  political  system  of  Europe  and  secttre 
a  lasting  peace ;  in  reality,  to  divide  ainong  the  con- 
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querors  the  spoils  taken  from  the  vaaquiflhed.  The 
Coi^ess  of  Vieaana,  — '-  In  session  from  Npyember, 
1814,  to  June,  1815,^ — of  which  Prince  Metfcenrich 
was  chosen  president  by  common  consent,  was  one  of 
the  grandest  gatherings  of  princes  and  statesmen  see^ 
since  the  Diet  of  Worms.  There  were  present  at 
its  deliberationq  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  longs  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and 
Wtirtemberg,  and  nearly  every  statesman  of  command- 
ing eminence  in  Europe.  Lord  Oastlereagh  represented 
j&ngknd ;  TaUSl^yrand  represent^ed  the  Bourbons  oif 
France ;  emd  Hardtoberg,  Prussia.  Von  Stein  was  also 
present,  but  iw^ithout  c^dal  place.  Besides  these  was 
a  CTOwd  of  pc*fy  princes,  each  with  attaches.  Metter- 
nich  entaitained  the  visitors  in  the  most  lavish  and 
magnificent  manner.  The  govemm^it,  thoi^  em- 
barrassed and  sljraitened  by  the  expense  of  the  late 
wars,  alloweid  £10^0  a  day,  equal  perhaps  in  thaJt 
country  and  at  that  time  ta  £50,000  tcniay  in  London. 
Nothing  was  seto  but  the  most  brilliant  festivities, 
incessant  balls,  fStes,  and  banqueta  The  greatest  ac- 
tors, the  greatest  singets,  and  the  greatest  dancers  were 
allured  to  the  giddy  capital,  never  so  gay  before  or 
since.  Beethoven  was  also  there,  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  and  the  great  assembly  rooms  were  placed  at 
Us  disposal. 

The  sittings  of  the  Congress,  in  view  of  the  compli- 
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Gated  questions  which  had  to  be  settled,  did  not  r^^- 
larly  begin  till  November.  The  meetings  at  first  were 
harmonious;  but  eie  long  they  became  acrimonious, 
as  the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  four  great 
powers  —  Eussia,  Austria,  £ngland,  and  Prussia  — 
were  brought  to  light.  They  all,  except  England, 
claimed  enormous  territories  as  a  compensation  for  the 
sacrifices  iJiey  had  made.  Talleyrai^  at  first  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  conferences ;  but  his  wonderful  skill 
as  a  diplomatist  soon  made  his  power  felt.  He  was 
the  soul  of  intrigue  and  insincerity.  All  the  dijdoma- 
tists  were  at  first  wary  and  prudent,  then  greedy  and 
unscrupulous.  Violent  disputes  arose.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  openly  quarrelled  with  Mettemich,  and 
refused  to  be  present  at  his  parties,  although  they  had 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

In  the  division  of  the  spoils,  the;  Czar  daimed  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  to  be  nomiiially  under  the 
rule  of  a  sovereign,  but  really  to  be  incorporated  with 
his  vast  empire.  Metternich'  resisted  this  claim  with 
all  the  ability  he  bad,  as  bringing  Kussia  too  danger- 
ously near  the  f rontieirs  of  Austria ;  bi^t  Alexander 
had  laid  Prussia  under  sudi  immense  obligations  that 
Frederick  William  supported  his  claims,  —  with  the 
mutual  understanding,  however,  that  Ptussia  should 
annex  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  since  Saxony  had  sup- 
ported Napoleon.    The  plenipotentianes  were  in<S|ich 
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awe  of  the  vast  armies  of  the  Ozar,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  this  wicked  annexation ;  and  Poland 
—  oiw5ei;heiD0st  powerful  of  the  medieval  kingdoms 
cf  Europe  —  was  wiped  out  of  the  map  of  independent 
nations.  Thia  acquisition  by  far  outbalanced  aU  the 
exposes  which  Alexander  had  ^iheu^edr^  during  the  war 
of  lib^rafcion. '  It  made  Bussia  the  mosit  powerful  mili- 
tary empire  in  the  world. 

Although  Prussia  and  Austria  had  been^  since  the- 
times  of  Frederic  the  Great,  in  perpetual  rivalry,  thfe 
greatness  of  the  common  danger,  from  such  a  warlike 
neighbor  now  induced  Metternich  to  make  every  over- 
ture to  Prussia  to  prevent  a  possible  calamity  to  Ger- 
many ;  but  Frederick  William  was  obstinate,  and  his 
league  with  Alexander  could  not  be  broken.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  memoirs  of  Metternich,  that  it  had 
been  for  along  time  his  desire  to  unite  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  a  firm  alliance,  in  order  to  protect  Germany 
in  case  of  future  wars.  That  was  undoubtedly  hife 
true  policy.  It  was  the  policy  fifty  years  later  of  Bis- 
marck, although  he  was  obliged  to  fight  and  humble 
Austria  before  he  could  oonsummatie  it.  With  Russia 
on  one  side  and  France  on  the  other,  the  only  hope 
of  Germany  is  in  union.  But  this^  aim  of  the  great 
Austrian  staitesmln  was  defeated  by  the  stupidity  and 
greed  of  the  Prussian  king,  and  by  his  interested 
friendship  with  "the  autocrat  of    all   the    Russia^.** 
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Alexandei*  got  Poland,  with  an  addition  of  about  four 
million  Bubjects  to  his  empire. 

A  greater  resistance  was  made  i,o  the  outrageous 
daims  of  Prussia.  She  wanted  to  annex  the  whole 
of  Saxony  and  important  provinces  on  the  Bhine, 
which  wovdd  have  made  her  more  powerful  than  Aus- 
tria. Neither  Mettemich  nor  Talleyrand  nor  Castle- 
reagh  would  hear  of  this  crime;  and  so  angry  and 
threatening  were  the  disputes  in  the  Congress  thaft  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  England,  France,  and  Austria 
for  an  o£Eensive  and  def^isive  alliance  against  Prussia 
and  Eussia,  in  case  the  claims  of  Prussia  were  persisted 
in.  After  the  combination  of  Buasia^  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  England  against  Napoleon,  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  war  breaking  out  between  these  great  Powers 
in  the  matter  of  a  division  of  spoils.  In  rapacity  and 
greed  they  showed  themselves  as  bad  afe  Napoleon 
himself. 

Prussia,  however,  was  the  most  greedy  and  insatiable 
of  all  the  contracting  parties.  She  always  has  been 
so  since  she  was  erected  into  a  kingdom.  The  cruel 
terms  exacted  by  Bismarck  and  Moltke  in.  their  late 
ecmtest  with  France  indicate  the  real  animus  of  Prussia. 
The  conquerors  would  have  exacted  ten  milliards  in- 
stead of  five,  as  a  war  indemnity,  if  they  had  thought 
that  France  could  pay  it.  They  did  not  dare  to  carry 
away  the  pictures  of  the  Louvre,  nor  perhaps  did  Uiose 
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iron  warriorsr  care  much  for  them;  bui  they  did  want 
money  and  teratory,  and  were  determined  to  get  all 
they  could.  Pruisaia  was  a  poor  country,  and  must  be 
enriched  any  way  by  the  unexpected  spoils  which  the 
fortune  of  war  threw  into  her  hands. 

This  same  rapacity  was  seen  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna;  but  the  opposition  to  it  was  too  great  to  risk 
another  war,  and  Prussia,  at  the  entreaty  of  Alexander, 
abated  some  of -her  demands,  as  did ; also  Bussia  her 
own.  The  resulii!  was  that  only  half  of  Saxony  was 
ceded  to  Prussia,  raising  the  subjects  of  Prussia  to 
ten  millions.  The  tact  and  firmtess  of  Talleyrand 
and  Caatlereagh  had  prevented  the  utter  absorption 
of  Saxcmy  in  the  nfew  military  monardiy.  Talleyrand, 
whose  designs  coidd  never  be  fathomed  by  the  most 
astute  of  dLplomatistSi»  bad  succeeded  ali^  in  isolating 
Bussia  and  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  rais- 
ing France  into  a  great  powier,  although  her  territories 
were  now  confiniedto  the  limits  which  had  existed 
in  1792.  He  had  subceeded  in  detaching  Austria  and 
the  southern  States  of  Germany  from  Prussia.  He  had 
split  Grermany  into  two  rival  powers,  jiist  what  Louis 
Napoleon  afterwards  aspired  to  do,  hoping  to  derive 
from  their  mutual  jealousies  some  great  advantage  to 
Fiance  in  case  of  war.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
realized  the  intense  common  love  of  both  Austria  and 
Prussia^  and  indeed  of  all  the  German  States  at  hearty 
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for  "Fattierland;^'  needing  only  the  genius  of  a  very 
great  man  finally  to  unite  them  together  in  one  great 
nation,  impossible  to  be  hereafter  vanqitished  by  any 
single  power. 

Austria  retained  for  her  share  LoMbafdy,*'  Venice; 
ParBia,-Pla'cientiai,  —  the  finest  part  of  Italy,  that  which 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  as  Cisalpine 
GauL  She  did  not  care  for  the  Low  Countries,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  empire  of  CSiarles  V.,  since 
to  keep  that  territory  would  cost  more  than  it  would 
pay.  She  also  received  from  Bavaria  the  Tyrol  As 
further  results  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Holland  were  united  in  one  kingdom,  under 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Nassau;  Naples  returned  to 
the  rule  of  the  Bourbons;  Genoa  became  a  part  of 
Piedmont.  The  petty  independent  States  of  Germany 
(some  three  hundred)  were  united  into  a  confederation 
of  thirty-seven,  called  the  German  Confederacy,  to  afford 
mutual  support  in  time  of  war,  and  to  be  directed 
by  a  Diet,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  have 
two  votes  each,  while  Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  and  Han- 
over were  to  have  one  vote  each.  Thus,  Prussia  and 
Austria  had  four  votes  out  of  seven ;  which  practically 
gave  to  these  two  powers,  if  they  chose  to  unite,  the 
control  of  all  external  relations.  As  to  internal  aiSairs, 
the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  i-epresentatives  from 
all  the  States,  both  small  and  great  •  It  will  be  seen 
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that  the  higher  mterests  of  Grermajpy  were  not  con- 
sidered in  this  Congress  at  all,  attention  heipg  directed 
solely  to  a  division  of  spoils. 

But  while  the  Congress  was  dividing  between  the 
princes  who  composed  it  its  acquisition  of  territory 
by  conquest,  and  quarrelling  about  their  respective 
shares  like  the  members  of  a  family  that  had  come 
into  a  large  fortune,  news  arrived  of  the  escape  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  after  a  brief  ten  months'  deten- 
tion, the  adherence  to  him  of  the  French  army,  and 
the  consequ^it  dethronement  of  Louis  XVIII.  The 
Congress  at  once  dispersed,  forgetting  all  its  differ- 
ences, while  ithe.  great  inonarchs  united  once  more  in 
pouring  such  an  avalanche  of  troops  into  v  France  and 
Belgium  that  Napoleon  stood  no  chance  of  retaining 
his  throne,  whatever  military  genius  he  might  dis- 
play. After  his  defeat  at  Waterloo  the  allies  occupied 
Paris,  and  this  time  exacted  a  large  war  indemnity 
of  £40,000,000,  and  left  an  ariSay  of  occupation  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  France  until 
the  money  should  be  paid.  They  also  returned  to 
their  owners  the  pictures  of  the  Louvre  :which  Napo- 
leon had  taken  in  his  various  conquests. 

It  was  while  the  allies  were  in  Paris  settling  the 
terms  of  the  second  peace>  that  what  is  called  the 
"Holy  Alliance"  was.  formed  between  Alexander, 
Frederick  William,  and  Francis  (to  whon^  were  after* 
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ward  added  tilie  kings  of  France,  Naples,  and  Spain), 
which  had  f 01*  its  object  the  suppression  of  liberal 
ideas  throughout  the  Continent,  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Some  of  these  mtmarchs  were  religious  men '  in  their 
way,  —  especially  the  Czar^  who  had  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  spread  of  Oiristianity^  and  the  king  of 
Prussii;  but  even  these  men  thought  more  of  putting 
domi  ifevolutiohary  ideas  than  they  did  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  religion. 

We  must,  however,  turn  ©ur  attention  to  Metteiaatich 
as  the  administrator  of  a  large  empire,  rather  than  as 
a  diplomatist,  although  for  thirty  years  after  this  his 
hand  was  felt,  if  not  seen,  in  all  the  political  affairs  of 
Europe.  He  was  now  forty *f our  years  of  age,  in  the 
prime  of  bis  str^gth  and  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  —  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  chancellor  and  prime  minister  to 
the  Emperor  Francis.  On  his  shoulders  were  imposed 
the  burdens  of  the  State.  He  ruled  with  delegated 
powers  indeed,  but  absolutely.  The  master  whom  he 
served  was  weak^  but  was  completely  in  accord  with 
Metternich  on  all  political  questions.  He  of  course 
submitted  all  important  documents  to  the  emperor,  and 
requested  instructions;  but  all  this  was  a  matter  of 
form.  He  was  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased.  He  was 
always  exceedingly  deferential,  and  never  made  him- 
self disagreeable  to  his  sovereign,  who  eould  not  do 
without  him*    From  first  to  last  they  were  on  the  most 
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friendly  terniiS  with,  each  other,  and  there  was  no  jeal- 
ousy of  his  power  on  tte  part  of  the  emperor.  The 
chancellor  was  a  gentleman,  and  had  extraordinary 
tact.  But  his  labors  were  prod^ous,  and  gave  him 
no  time  for  pleasure^  or  even  social  intercourse,  which 
finally  hecame  irksome  to  him.  He  was  too  busy  with 
public  affairs  to  be  a  great  scholar,  and  was  not  called 
upon  to  make  speeches,  as  there  was  no  deliberative 
assembly  to  address.  Nor  was  te  a  national  idoL*  He 
lived  retired  in  his  oflRce,  among  ministers  and  secre- 
taries, and  appeared  in  public  as  little  as  possible. 

After  the  final  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  the  policy 
of  Mettemicli  with  reference  to  foreign  powers  was 
pacific:  He  had  seen  enou^  of  war,  and  it  had  no 
charm  for  him.  War  had  brought  Germany  to  the 
verge  of  political  ruin.  All  his  efforts  as  chancellor 
were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
balance  of  power  among  kl\  nations.  At  the  close  of 
the  great  European  struggle  the  finances  of  all  the 
Oerman  States  were  alike  disordered,  and  their  indus- 
tries paralyzed.  Compared  with  France  and  England 
Germany  was  poor,  and  wages  for  all  kinds  of  labor 
were  small.  It  became  Metternich's  aim  to  develop 
the  material  resourced  6f  the  empire,  which  could  be 
best  done  in  time  of  peace.  Austria,  accordingly,  took 
part  in  no  international  contest  for  fifty  yean^,  except 
to  |)reserve  her  own  territories.    Mettemich  did  not 
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seem  to  be  ambitious  of  further  territorial  aggrandize- 
meDft  for  his  country ;  it  required  all  his  talents  to 
preserve  what  she  had.  Indeed^  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo  everywhere  was  his  desire,  without 
change,  and  without  progress.  He  was  a  conserva- 
tive, like  the  English  Lord  Eldon,  who  supported 
established  institutions  because  they  were  established ; 
and  any  movement  or  any  ideas  which  interrupted  the 
order  of  things  were  hateful  to  him,  especially  agita- 
tions for  greater  political  Kberty.  A  constitutional 
government  was  his  abhorrence. 

Hence,  the  policy  of  Mettemicb's  home  rule  was 
fatal  to  all  expansion,  to  all  emancipating  movements, 
to  all  progress,  to  everything  which  looked  like  popu- 
lar liberty.  Men  might  smoke,  drink  beer,  attend 
concerts  and  theatres,  amuse  themselves  in  any  way 
they  pleased,  but  they  should  not  congregate  together 
to  discuss  political  questions;  they  should  not  form 
clubs  or  societies  with  political  intent  of  any  kind; 
they  should  not  even  read  agitatiug  tracts  and  books. 
He  could  not  help  their  thinking,  but  they  should  not 
criticise  his  government.  They  should  be  taught  in 
schools  directed  by  Eqman  ^Catholic  priests,  who  were 
good  classical  scholars,,  good  mathematicians,  but  who 
knew  but  little  and.ca.red  less  about  theories  of  politi- 
eaj  economy,  and  were  not  even  interested  in  the  politi- 
eal  aspirations  of  the  common  people.    He  maintained 
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that  men  sfaould  be  contented  with  the  sphere  in  which 
they  were  bom ;  that,  discontent  was  no  better  than 
rebellion  against  Providence;  that  any  change  wotdd 
be  for  the  worse.  He  had  no  liking  for  universities, 
in  which  were  fomented  liberal. ideas;  and  those  pro- 
fessors who  sought  to  disturb. the  order  of  things>  or 
teach  new  ideas, — anything  to  make  jl'oong  scholai*s 
think  upon  anything  but  ordinary  duties, — were  si* 
lenced  or  discharged  or  banished.  The  word  "  rights  " 
was  an  abomination  to  him;  men,  he  thought,  had 
no  rights,  —  only  duties.  He  disliked  the  Press  more 
than  he  did  the  universities.  It  was  his  impression 
that  it  was  antagonistic  to  all  existing  governments; 
hence  he  fettered  the  Press  with  restdctions,  and  con- 
fined it  to  details  of  little  importance.  He  would 
allow  no  comments  which  unsettled  the  minds  of 
readers.  In  no  country  was  the  censorship  of  the 
Press  more  inexorable  than  in  Austria  and  its  de- 
pendent States.  All  that  government  spies  and  a  se- 
cret police  could  do  to  ferret  out  associations  which 
had  in  view  a  greater  liberty,  was  done;  all  that 
soldiers  could  do  to  suppress  popular  insurrection 
was  effected,  —  and  all  in  the  name  of  religion,  since 
he  looked  upon  free  inquiry  as  logically,  leading  to 
scepticism,  and  scepticism  to  infidelity,  and  infidelity 
to  revolution. 

In  the  Catholic  sense  Mettemich  was  a  religious 
VOL.  IX.  —  II  r^        T 
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man^  since  he  recognked  in  the  Soman.  Catholic 
Church  the  conservation  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
society,  in  government,  and  even  in  civilization.  He 
brought  Catholics  to  his  aid  in  cementing  political  des- 
potism, for  the  chief  i  aim  o£  this  inspiring  g^us  of 
reaction  was  the  restoration  of  the  old  oy^der.  Ao- 
cordiDgly^  he  brought  back  the  Jesuits^  and  restored 
tiiem  to  their  ancient  power  and  wealth.  He  formed 
the  strictest  union  with  the  Pope.  He  rewarded 
ecclesiastics,  and  honored  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
established  church  as  his  most  efgcient  and  tyu^ed 
lieutenants  in., the  war  he  waged  on  human,  liberty. 
But  I  must  allude  to  some  of  the  things  which  gave 
this  great  man  trouble.  Of  course  nothing  worried 
him  so  much  as  popular  insurrections,  since  they  en- 
dangered the  throne^and  opposed  the  cherished  ends 
of  his  life.  As  early  as  1817^  what  he  palled  "  sects  ** 
disturbed  central  Europe.  These  wer^^  a  class  of 
people  ;who  resembled  the  Methodists  of  England,  and 
tiie  followers  of  Madam  von  Kriidener  in  Eussia,— • 
generally  mystics  in  religion,  who  practised  the  greatest 
self-denial  in  this  world  to  make  sure  of  the  promises 
of  the  next  The  Kingdom  of  Wtirtemberg,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Suabia  were  filled  with  these 
people,— perfectly  harmless  politically,  yet  with  views 
which  Mettemich  considered  an  innovation,  to  be 
stifled  in  the  beginning.    So  of  Bible  societies^  he 
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was  opposed  to  these  as  funuslxixig  a  class  of  subjects 
lot  discission  which  biought  up  to  his  mind  the  old 
dissertations  on  ^ the  rights  of  man."  ''The  Cbtbxdie 
Church,"  he  writes  to  Ciount  KessehxMiej  the  Russian 
minister,  "does  not  enooun^  the  univeisal  reading, of 
the  Bible,  which  should  be  confined  to  persons  who  ate 
calm  and  enlightened."  But  he  goes  on  to  say;  that  he 
himself  at  forty-five  reads  daily  one  or  two  chapters,  and 
fijpids  new  beauties  in  them,  while  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  a  sceptic^  and  found  it  difficult  not  to  thii^iik  that 
the  family  of  Lot.  was  tmworthy  to  be  Bayed^  Koah 
unworthy  to '  haT«  lived,  Saul  a  great  criminal,  and 
David  a  terrible  man;  that  he  had  tried  to  understand 
everything,  but  tkat  now  he  accepts  everything  withoi<t 
cavil  or  criticism.  Truly,  a  Oabholic  might  say,  "  See 
the  glorious  peace  and  repose  which  our  faith  bripgf 
to  the  most  intellectual  of  men  V* 

In  1819  an  event  occurred,  of  no  great  importance 
in  itself,  but  which  was  made  the  excuse  for  increased 
stringency  in  the  suppression  of  liberal  sentiments 
throughout  Germany.  This  was  the  assassination  of 
Von  Kotzebue,  the  dramatic  author,  at  Manheim,  at 
tiie  hands  of  a  fanatic  by  the  niame  of  Sand  Kotzebue 
had  some  employment  under  the  Bussian  government, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  propagandist  of  the  vie^s 
of  the  Czar,  who  had  lately  become  exceedingly 
hostile  to  all  emanoipdsting  movements.    In  t^e  ear]^ 
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part  of  his  reign  Alexander  was  called  a  Jacobin  by 
Mettemich,  who  despiscwi  his  philanthropical  and  senti- 
mental theories,  and  his  energetic  labors  in  behalf  of 
literature,  educational  institutions,  freer  political  con- 
ditions, etc. ;  but  when  Napoleon  was  sent  to  St.  Helena, 
the  Eussian  ruler,  wearied  with  great  events  and  dread- 
ing revolutionary  tendencies,  changed  his  opinions,  and 
was  now  leagued  with  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  supporting  the  most  stringent 
measures  against  all  reformers.  Sand  was  a  theological 
student  in  the  University  of  Jena,  who  thought  he  was 
doing  God's  service  by  removing  from  the  earth  with 
his  assassin's  dagger  a  vile  wretch  employed  by  the 
Russian  tyrant  to  propagate  views  whidi  mocked  the 
loftiest  aspirations  of  mankind.  The  murder  of  Kotze- 
bue  created  an  immense  sen^tion  throughout  Europe, 
and  was  followed  by  increased  rigor  on  the  part  of 
all  despotic  governments  in  muzzling  the  press,  in  the 
suppression  of  public  meetings  of  every  sort,  and  es- 
pecially in  expelling  from  the  universities  both  students 
and  professors  who  were  known  ot  even  supposed  to 
entertain  liberal  ideas.  Metternich  went  so  far  as 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  urging  him  to 
disband  the  gymnasia,  as  hotbeds  of  mischief.  His 
influence  on  this  monarch  was  still  fuither  seen  in  dis- 
suading him  to  withhold  the  constitution  promised 
hifr  subjects  during  the  war  of  Mbpration.    He  regarded 
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the  meeting  of  a  general  representation  of  the  nation 
as  scarcely  less  evil  than  democratic  violence,  and  his 
hatred  of  constitutional  checks  on  a  king  was  as  great 
as  of  intellectual  independence  in  a  professor  at  a 
gymnasium.  Universities  and  constituent  assemblies, 
to  him,  were  equally  fatal  to  undisturbed  peace  and 
stability  in  government 

In  the  midst  of  these  efiforts  to  suppress  throughout 
Germany  all  agitating  political  ideas  and  movements, 
the  news  arrived  of  the  revolution  in  Naples,  July, 
1820,  effected  by  the  Carbonari,  by  which  the  king  was 
compelled  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1813,  or  abdi- 
cate. Mettemich  lost  no  time  in  assembling  the  mon- 
archs  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  with  their  principal 
ministers,  to  a  conference  or  congress  at  Troppau,  with  a 
view  of  putting  down  the  insurrection  by  armed  inter- 
vention. The  result  is  well  known.  The  arinies  of 
Austria  and  Eussia — 170,000  men  —  restored  the 
Neapolitan  tyrant  to  his  throne ;  while  he,  on  his  part, 
revoked  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  and 
affairs  at  Naples  became  worse  than  they  were  before. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  was  there  a  more  execrable 
despotism  than  that  exercised  by  the  Bourbon  Ferdi- 
nand. The  priscttis^  w«re  filled  with  political  prisoners ; 
and  these  prisons  w^e  filthy,  without,  ventilation,  so 
noisome  and  pestilential  that. even  physicians,  dared 
not  enter  them;  while  the  wretched  prisoners,  mostly 
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inen  6f  culture,  chained  to  the  roost  abajadoned  and 
desperkte  murderets  and  thieves,  dragged  out  their 
weary  lives  without  trial  and  without  hope.  And  this 
was  what  the  king,  supported  and  endoised  by  Metter- 
nich;  considered  good  government  to  be. 

The  following  year  saw  an  insurtiactictti  in  Piedmont, 
when  the  patriotic  party  hoped  to  throw  all  Northern 
Italy  upon  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  but  which  re- 
sulted, as  will  be  treated  elsewhere,  in  'a  fead  collapse. 
The  victory  of  absolutism  in  Italy  was  complete,  and 
all  people  seeking'  their  liberties  biocame  the  object  of 
attack  from  the  three  great  Powers,  who  obeyed  the 
isuggestions  of  the  Austrian  chancellor,  —  now  un- 
questionably the  most  prominent  figure  in  European 
politics.  He  had  not  only  suppressed  liberty  in  the 
country  which  he  directly  governed,  but  he  ,had  united 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bus^ia  in  a  war  against  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe,  and  this  under  the  guise  of  religion 
itself.  ♦ 

Metternich  now  thought  he  had  earned  a  vacation, 
^nd  in  the  fall  of  1821  he  made  a  visit  to  Hanover. 
He  had  previouisly  visited  Italy  with  the  usual  expe- 
Tience  of  cultivated  Germans,  -^  imbbunded  admiration 
for  its  works  of  art  and  sunny  skies  and .  historical 
monuments.  He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  Madame  de 
Sta^  over  St  Peter's  and  the  Panthecm.  In  his  private 
letters  to  his  wife  and  diUdren,  so  simple,  so  frank, 
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SO  childlike  in  Jns  enjoyment,  no  one  would  suppose 
he  was  the  arch  and  cruel  enemy  of  all  progress^  with 
monarchs  for  his  lieutentuits,  and  governors  for  his 
slaves.  His  journey  to  Hanover  was  a  triumphant 
procession.  The  King  Oeorge  IV.  embraced  him  with 
tliat  tenderness  which  is  usual  with  monarchy  when 
they  meet  one  another^  and  in  the  fulsomeness  of  hiia 
praises  compared  him  to  all  the  great  men  of  an-^ 
tiquity  and  of  modem  times,  — Csesar,  Cato,  Gusfeavua 
Adolphus,  MarlborcMigh,  Pitt,  Wellington^  and  the  whole; 
catalogue  of  heroes.  On  hie  return  journey  to  Viennai 
Metternich  stopped  to  rest  himself  a  while  at  Johau^isr 
berg,  the  magnific^it  estate  on  the  £hine  which  th^ 
emperor  had  givepi  him,  near  where  he  was  bpm^and 
where  he  had  stored  away  forty  huge  casks  of  his  ow^ 
vintage,  worth  Bix  hundred  dacats  a  cask,,  for  the  u80  of: 
monarchs  and  great  nobles  alone.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Frank^rt,  a  beautiful  but  to  hima.hor^ 
rible  town,  I  suppose,  becauf^  it  was  partially  free^  and 
while  there  he  took  occasion  to  visit  five  universities^ 
at  all  of  which  he  was  received  as  a  sort  of  deity,-^ 
the  students  f (lowing  his  oandage  with  uncovered 
heads,  and  with  cheers  and  shouts,  cuilous  to  .see  what 
sort  of  a  nian  it  wlas  who  had  so  easily  suppressed 
revolution  in  Italy,  and  who  ruled  Germany  with  such. 
an  iron  hand 

And  yet  while  Metternich  so  completely  extinguished 
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the  fires  of  liberty  in  the  countries  which  he  governed, 
he  was  doomed  to  see  how  hopeless  it  was  to  do  the 
same  in  other  lands  by.  mere  diplomatic  intrigues.  In 
1822  the  Spanish  rcYolution  broke ♦  out;  and  a  year 
after  came  the  Greek  revolution,  with  all  its  compli- 
cations, ending  in  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
From  this  he  stood  aloof,  since  if  he  helped  the  Turks 
to  put  down  insurrection  he  would  offend  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  thus  far  his  best  ally,  and  commit  Austria 
to  a  war  from; which  he  sh^raiik.  It  was  his  policy  to 
preserve  his  country  from  entangling  wars.  It  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  preserve  order  and  law  in  the 
various  States  of  Germany,  at  the  cost  of  all  intellectual 
progress.  But  he  watched  the  developments  of  liberty 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  with  the  keenest  interest, 
and  his  correspondence  with  the  different  potentates  — 
whether  monarchs  or  their  ministers  —  is  very  volumi- 
nous, and  was  (Greeted  to  the  support  of  absolutism, 
in  which  alone  hp  saw  hope  for  Europe.  The  liberal 
views  of  the  English  Canning  gave  Mettemich  both 
solicitude  and  disgust;  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
imdermine  the  influence  of  Capo  D'Istrias,  the  Greek 
diplomatist,  with  his  imperial  master  the  Czar.  He 
hated  any  man  who  was  politically  enlightened,  and 
destroyed  him  if  he  could.  The  event  iii' his  long 
reign  which  most  perplexed  hiin  and  gave  liim  the 
greatest  ifiolicitode  was  the  fevoluti6n  in  France  in 
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1830,  which  unseated  the  Bourbons,  and  estaUished 
the  constitutional  government  of  Louis  Philippe;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Nether^ 
lands,  revolts  in  the  (rerman  States,  and  the  Polish 
revolution.  With  the  year  1830  began  a  new  era  in 
European  politics, — ^a  period  of  reform,  not  always 
successful,  but  enough  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  injio* 
vation  could  no  longer  be  suppressed;  that  the  sub- 
terranean fires  of  liberty  wcmld  burst  forth  when  least 
expected,  and  overthrow  the  strongest  thrones. . 

But  amid  all  the  refornls  ^whiah  took  plaeer  in  Eng^ 
land,  in  France,  in  Belgium, .  in  Piedmont,  Austria 
remained  stationary,  so  cemented  was  the  power  of 
Mettemich,  so  overwhelming  was  his  infl^uence, -— the 
one  central  figure  in  Germany  for  eighteen  ye^rs 
lunger.  In  1835  the  Emperor  Francis  died,  recom- 
mending to  his  son  and  successor  Ferdinand  to  left|i 
on  the  powerful  arm  of  the  chancellor,  and  continue 
him  in  great  ofl&ces.  Nor  was  it  until  the  outbreak 
in  Vienna  in  1848,  when  emperor  and  minister  alike 
fled  from  the  capital,  that  the  official  career  of  Met- 
ternioh  closed,  and  he  finally  retired  to  his  estates  afe 
Johannisberg  to  spend  his  few  declining  years  in 
leisure  and  peace. 

For  forty  years  Mettemich  had  borne  the  chief  bui^ 
dens  of  the  State.  For  forty  years  his  word  was  the 
law  of  Germany.     For  forty  years  all  the  cabinets  q 
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ijontinental  Europe  were  guided  more  or  less  by  his 
advice ;  and  his  advice,  from  first  to  last,  was  utiiform, 
— to  put  down  popular  movements  and  uphold  abso^ 
lutism  at  any  cost,  and  severely  pitiish  all  people,  of 
whatever  rank  or  character,  who  tempted 'the  oppressed 
to  shake  off  their  fetters,  or  who  dared  to  give  ex- 
-pression  U)  emancipating  ideas,  even  in  the  halls  of 
-universities. 

In  view  of  the  execrabR  tyranny,  both  political  and 
religious,  which  Mettemich  succeeded  in  establishing 
for  thirty  years,  it  is  natural  for  an  ordinary  person  to 
look  upoii  him  as  a  monster,  -^  hard,  cruel^  unscrupu- 
lous, haughty,  gloomy ;  a  sort  of  WaUeiistein  or  Straf- 
ford, to  be  held  in  abhorrence  ;  a  man  to  be  assassi- 
nated as  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

But  Mettemich  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  As  a  man, 
in  all  his  private  relations  he  was  amiable,  gentle,  and 
kind  to  everybody,  and  greatly  revered  by  domestic 
servants  and  public  functionaries.  By  his  imperial 
master  he  was  treated  as  a  brother  or  friend,  rather 
than  as  a  minister ;  while  on  his  part  he  never  pre- 
sumed on  any  liberties,  and  seemed  simply  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  —  orders  which  he  him^ 
self  suggested,  with  infinite  tact  and  politeness;  un- 
IDce  Stein  and  Bismarck,  who  were  overbearing  and 
rude  even  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  and  court. 
Mettemich  had  better  manners'  tmd  more  self-controL 
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Indeed,  he  was  the  model  of  a  gentleman  wherev^ 
he  went  He  was  the  hardest  worked  man  in  the 
empire ;  and  he  worked  from  the  otimulos  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  as  he  undeistood  it.  Thoo^  one  oi  the  rich- 
est men  in  Austria,  and  of  the  highest  social  rank, 
he  lived  in  frugal  sitnplidt^  despising  pomp  and 
extravagance  alike.  His  highest  enjoyment,  outside 
the  society  of  his  family,  was  music.  The  whole  realm 
of  art  was  his  delight ;  but  he  loved  Nature  more  even 
than  art.  He  Mijoyed  greatly  the  repose  of  his  own 
library, — an  apartment  eighteen  ieet  high,  and  con- 
taining fifteen  tiiousand  volumea  The  only  unami- 
able  thing  about  Mettemieh  was  his  feiir  of  being 
bored.  He  mainibarned  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
over  six  interesting  men  in  any  ocmipany '  whatever. 
With  people  whom  he  trusted  he  was  unusually  frank 
and  free-spoken.  With  diplomatists  he  wore  a  mask, 
and  made  it  a  point  to  conceal  his  tiiioughts.  He 
deceived  even  Napoleon.  No  one  ccmld  penetrate  his 
intentions.  Under  a  smooth  and  placid  countenance, 
unruffled  and  calm  on  all  occasions^  he  practised  when 
he  pleased  the  prof  oundest  dissimulation ;  and  he  dis- 
simulated by  telling  the  truth  oftener  than  by  conceal- 
ing it.  He  knew  what  the  are  celare  artem  meant. 
When  he  could  find  leisure  he  was  fond  of  travelling, 
especially  in  Italy ;  but  he  hated  and  avoided  the  dis- 
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comforts  of  traveL  If  he  made  distant  journeys  he 
travelled  luxuriously,  and  wherever  he  went  he  wae 
received  with  the  greatest  honors.  At  Borne  the  Pope 
treated  him  as  a  Sovereign.  The  Czar  Alexander  com- 
manded his  magnates  to  give  to  him  the  same  defer- 
ence that  they  gave  to  himself. 

While  the  world  regarded  Mettemich  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  men,  he  yet  had  many  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions, which  saddened  his  life.  He  lost  two  wives  and 
three  of  his  children,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  yet  bore  the  loss  with  Christian  resignation. 
Hq  found  relief  in  work,  and  in  his  duties.  There 
were  no  scandals  in  his  private  life.  He  pn>fes8ed 
and  seemed  to  feel  the  greatest  reverence  for  religion, 
in  the  form  which  had  been  taught  him.  He  de- 
tested vulgarity  in  every  shape,  as  he  did  all  ordinary 
vices,  from  which  he  was  frea  He  was  self-conscious, 
and  loved  attention  and  honors,  but  was  not  a  slave 
to  them,  like  most  German  ofl&cials.  Nothing  could 
be  more  tender  and  affectionate  than  his  letters  to  his 
mother;  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  daughters.  His  father 
he  treated  with  supreme  reverence.  No  public*  roan 
ever  gave  more  dignity  to  domestic  pleasures.  "The 
truest  friends  of  my  life,"  said  he,  '*  are  my  family 
and  my  master;"  and  to  each  he  was  equally  de- 
voted. On  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  1829,  he 
writes.' — 
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"  I  feel  this  misfortune  most  deeply.  I  have  lost  every* 
thing  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  The  other  world  is 
daily  mora  ^and  more  peopled  with  heings  to  whom  I  am 
^UBTtfcd  by  the  closest,  ties  of  affection.  I  too  shall  take  my 
place  there,  and  I  shall  disengage  myself  from  this  lite  with 
all  the  less  regret.  My  only  relief  is  in  work.  I  am  at  my 
desk  by  nine  in  the  morning.  I  leave  it  at  five,  and  return 
to  it  at  half.past  six,  and  work  till  half-past  ten,  when  I 
receive  visitors  till  midnight." 

Time,  however,  brought  its  relief,  and  in  1831  he 
married  the  Princess  ,Melanie,  and  his  third  mar- 
riage was  as  happy  as  the  others  appear  to  have 
been.  In  the  diary  of  this  wife,  December  31,  I 
read:  — 

"We  sapped  at  midnight,  and  exchanged  good  wishes 
for  the  new  year.  May  God  long  preserve  to  me  my  girtod, 
kind  Clement,  'and  illiimi|nate  him  with  His  divine  light.  It 
touches  me  to  see  th^  pleasure  it  gives  him  to  talk  with  me 
on  business^  and  read  to  me  what  he  writes." 

Such  was  the  great  Ai^trian.atatesman  in  his  private 
life,  —  a  dutiful  son,  a  lofvipig  and  devoted  husband,  an 
affectionate  father,  a,  faithful  servant  to  his  emperor,  a 
kind  master  to  his  dependants,  af  court^us  compaijion, 
a  sincere  believer  in  the  do<^nei^  of  his.  church,  a  nian 
consciwitious  iu  the  discharge  of  duties,  and  having 
at  heart  the  welfare  \oi  hia  eouatry  as  he  undersjtoo^  it, 
amid  innuiberable.  perils,  .from  foreign  a?id  doi^estic 
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foes.  As  a  statesman  he  was  Tigilant,  sagacious^  ex- 
perienced, and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  imperial 
master. 

But  what  were  Mettemich's  services,  by  which  great 
men  claim  to  be  judged?  He  could  say  that  he  was 
the  promoter  of  law  and  order;  that  he  kept  the  nation 
from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers ;  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  peace,  and  detested  war  except  upon 
necessity;  that  he  developed  industrial  resources  and 
wisely  regulated  finances;  that  he  secured  national 
prosperity  for  forty  years  after  desolating  wars;  that 
he  never  distui'bed  the  ordinary  vocations  of  the 
people,  or  inflicted  unnecessary  punishments;  and  that 
he  secured  to  Austria  a  proud  pre-eminence  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

But  this  was  all.  Metterni^h  did  nothing  for  the 
higher  interests  of  Germany.  He  kejrtit  stagnant  for 
forty  years.  He  neith^  advanced  education,  nor  phil- 
anthropy, nor  political  economy.  He  was  the  imrelent- 
ing  foe  of  all  political  refotms>  tod  of  all  liberal  ideas. 
What  we  call  civilization)  beyond  amuseme«its  and 
pleasures  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  owes 
to  him  nothing,  —  not  evtti  codes  of  law,  or  enlight^ 
ened  principles  of  government.  Judged  by  his  serviees 
to  humanity,  Mettemich  was  not  a  great  man.  His 
highest  claims  to  greatness  were  in  a  vigorous  adndin*- 
JBtration  of  publio  affairs  and  diplomatic  ability  in  his 
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treatment  of  foreign  powers,  but  not  in  far-reaching 
views  or  aims.  As  a  ruler  he  ranks  no  higher  than 
Mazarin  or  Walpole  or  Castlereagh,  and  far  below  Can- 
ning, Peel,  Pitt,  or  Thiers,  Indeed,  Mettemich  takes 
his  place  with  the  tyrants  of  mankind,  yet  showing 
how  benignant,  how  courteous,  how  interesting,  and 
even  religious  and  beloved,  a  tyrant  can  be;  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Richelieu  or  Bismarck, 
the  only  two  statesmen  with  whom  he  can  be  com- 
pared, —  all  three  ruling  with  absolute  power  delegated 
by  irresponsible  and  imperial  masters,  like  Mordecai 
behind  the  throne  of  Xerxes,  or  Msecenas  at  the  court 
of  Augustus. 


AUTHORITIES. 

Ths  greatest  authority  is  the  Autobiographj  of  Mettemich;  but 
Ali8on*s  History,  thongh  doll  and  hea?y,  and  marked  by  Tory  preju- 
dices, is  reliable.  Fyffe  may  be  read  with  profit  in  his  recent  history  of 
Modem  Europe ;  also  Miiller's  Political  History  of  Recent  Times.  The 
Annual  Register  is  often  quoted  by  Alison.  Schlosser's  History  of  Europe 
*n  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  a  good  authority. 
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THE   RESTOBATION    AND   FALL   OB*    THE 
BOURBONS. 

TN  this  lecture  I  wish  to  treat  of  the  restoration 
^  of  the  Bourbons,  and  of .  the  counter-revolution 
in  France. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Prussian  kiujg  and  the 
Austrian  emperor,  under  the  predominating  influence 
of  Mettemich,  in  reptoring  the  Bourbons  were  averse 
to  constitutional  checks.  They  wanted  nothing  less 
than  absolute  monarchy,  si^ch  as  existed  before  the 
Eevolution.  On.  the  other  hand,  the  Czar  Alexapder, 
generous  a,nd  inclined  then  to  liberal  ideas,  was  willing 
to  concede  something  to  the  Revolution ;  while  the 
government^of  England,  mindful  of  tl^e  liberty  which 
had  made  that  country  so  glorious  and  so  prosperous, 
also  favored  ^  constitutional  government  in  the  persca 
of  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  French  monarchy.  Such 
was  alsQ  th^. wish  of  the  French  natii^,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  expressed;  for  the  Fn^ch  yeople,  under  what- 
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ever  form  of  government  they  may  have  lived,  have 
never  forgotten  or  repudiated  the  ideas  and  bequests 
of  the  greatest  movement  in  modern  times. 

Prussia  and  Austria,  therefore,  were  obliged  ♦o  yield 
to  Russia  and  England,  supported  by  the  will  of  the 
French  nation  itself.  Russia  had  no  jealousy  of  French 
ideas;  and  England  certainly  could  not,  consistently 
with  her  struggles  and  her  traditions,  oppose  what  the 
English  nation  resolutely  clung  to,  and  of  which  it 
was  so  proud.  Prussia  and  Austria,  undisturbed  by 
revolutions,  wished  simply  the  restoration  of  the  status 
quo,  which  with  them  meant  absolute  monarcliy ;  but 
which  in  France  was  not  really  the  stattts  qtco,  since 
the  Revolution  had  effected  great  and  permanent 
changes  even  under  the  regime  of  Bonaparte.  Russia 
and  England,  in  conceding  something  to  liberty,  were 
yet  as  earnest  and  sincere  advocates  of  legitimacy  as 
Prussia  and  Austria;  for  constitutional  rights  may 
exist  under  a  monarchy  as  well  as  under  a  republic. 
Moreover,  it  was  felt  by  enlightened  statesmen  of  all 
parties  that  no  government  could  be  stable  and  per- 
manent in  France  which  ignored  the  bequests  of  the 
Revolution,  which  even  iCapoleon  professed  to  respect. 

Accordingly  it  was  settled  that  Louis  XVIIL,  ^—  the 
younger  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  fled  from 
France  in  1792,  —  should  be  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  to  the  throhe  of  his  ancestors,  siiice  he  agreed 
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to  accept  checks  to  his  authority,  and  swore  to  defend 
the  new  constitution,  although  he  insisted  upon  reign- 
ing "by  the  grace  of  Grod/'  —  not  as  a  monarch  who 
received  his  crown  from  the  people,  or  as  a  gift  from 
other  monarchs,  but  by  divine  right.  To  this  all  par- 
ties consented.  He  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  royal 
prerogative  at  the  same  time  that  he  recognized  the 
essential  liberties  of  the  nation.  They  were  not  so 
full  and  complete  as  those  in  England ;  but  the  king 
guaranteed  to  secure  the  rights  «both  of  public  and 
private  property,  to  respect  the  freedom  of  the  Preset 
to  grant  liberty  of  worship,  to  maintain  the  national 
obligations,  to  make  the  judicial  power  independent 
and  irremovable,  and  to  admit  all  Frenchmen  to  civi 
and  military  employment,  without  restricti^His  in  mat 
ters  of  religion.  These  in  substance  constituted  the 
charter  which  he  granted  on  c6ndition  of  reigning, 
— an  immense  gain  to  France  and  the  cause  of  civili 
zation,  if  honestly  maintained. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  neither  a  great  king  nor  a  great 
man;  but  his  long  exile  of  twenty  years,  his  travels 
and  residences  in  various  countries  in  Europe,  his  mis- 
fortunes and  his  studies,  had  liberalized  his  mind  with- 
out embittering  his  heart.  He  never  lost  his  dignity 
or  his  hopes  in  his  sad  reverses;  and  when  he  wad 
thus  recalled  to  France  to  mount  the  throne  of  hid 
murdered  brother,  he  was  a  very  respectable  man,  both 
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bom  natural  intellig^ice  and  exteQsive  ^ttainmenca 
He  possessed  great,  social  and  conv^satioual  powers, 
was  moderate  in  his  views  of  CathoUcism,  virtuous  in 
his  private  character,  affectionate  with  his  friends  and 
the  memhers  of  his  family,  prudent  in  the  exercise 
of  power,  and  disposed  ito  reign  according,  to  the 
constituticm  which  he  honestly  had  accept^;  hut 
socially  he  restored  the  ancient  (^der  of  thiqgSj  sur^ 
founded  himself  with  a  splendid  court,  lived  ip  gcj^X 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  appointed  the  ancient  npblea 
^  the  higher  offices  of  state.  According  to  French 
wnteta,  he  was  the  equal  in  conversation  of  any  p£  tha 
great  n^en,  with  whom  he  was  brpugjht  in.cpntapty  with* 
out  being  great  himself,  tha:!el)y  resembling  Louis  XIV. 
He  had  handsome  featu?eS)  a  musical  voiqe,  pleasing 
manners,  tod  singula^  urbanity,  without  beii^  conde? 
iicending.  He  was  infirm  in  his  legs,  which  prevented 
him  from  taking  exercise,  except  i^  his  long  daily 
Irives,  drawn  in  his  magnificent  carriage  by  eight 
hoDses,  with  outriders  and  guards. 

The  king  delegated  hi3  powers  to  no  single  states- 
floan,  but  held  the  reins  in  his  own  hand.  His  ability 
as  a  ruler  consisted  in  his  tact  and  moderation  in  man« 
aging  the  conflicting  parties,  and  in  his  honest  absten* 
tion  from  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the  people 
in  rare  emeigencies;  so  that  his  reign  was  peace* 
able  and  tolerably  suc^cessful.    It  required  no  incon* 
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siderable  ability  to  preserve  the  throne  to' bis  duccessdi 
amid  such  a  war  o£  factious,  and  such  a  dispositioi^ 
for  encroachments  on  the  patt  of  the  royal  family, 
In  contrast  with  the  splendid  achievements  and  im 
mense  personality  of  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIIL  is  noi\ 
a  great  figure  in  history ;  but  had  there  been  no  Eevo- 
lution  and  no  Napoleon,  lie  would  have  left  the  fame 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  sovereign.  His  only  striking 
weakness  was  ia  snbmitting  to  the  influence  of  either 
a  &voritie  or  a  woman,  like  all  the  Bourbons  from 
Henry  IV.  downward,  —  except  perhaps  Louis  XV\ 
who  would  have  been  more  fortunate  had  he  yielded 
implicitly  to  the  overpowering  ascendency  of  such  a 
woman  as  Madame  de  Maintenon.  or  such  a  minister 
as  Bichelieu. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  is  not  marked  by  great 
events  or  great  passions,  excfept  the  unrelenting  and 
bitter  animosity  of  the  Royalists  to  everything  which 
characterized  the  Revolution  or  the  military  ascend- 
ency  of  Napoleon.  By  their  incessant  intrigues  and 
unbounded  hatreds  and  intolerant  bigotry,  they  kept 
the  kingdom  in  constant  turiiioils,  even  to  the  verge 
of  revolution,  gradually  pushing  the  king  into  impoli- 
tic measures,  against  his  will  and  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  creating  a  reaction  to  all  liberal  movements. 
These  turmoils,  which  are  uninteresting  to  us,  formed 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  history  of  the  times. 
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The  only  great  event  of  the  reign  was  the  war  in 
Spain  to  suppress  revolutionary  ideas  in  that  miserable 
country,  ground  down  by  royal  despotism,  and  a  prey 
to  every  conceivable  faction. 

The  ministry  which  the  king  appointed  on  his  aoses* 
aion  was  composed  of  able,  moderate,  and  honest  men, 
but  without  any  ascendant  genius,  except  Talleyrand ; 
who  selected  liis  colleagues,  and  retained  for  himself 
tlie  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  and  Uie  presidency  of  the 
Council,  giving  to  Fouchd  the  management  of  internal 
affairs.  Loth  wa3  the  king  to  accept  the  services  of 
either,  —  the  one  a  regicide,  and  the  other  a  traitor. 
The  whole  royal  family  'set  up  a  howl  of  indignation 
at  the  appointment  of  Fouch^ ;  but  it  was-  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  his  services  in  order  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  and  the  king  remained  firm  against 
the  earnest  expostulations  of  his  brother  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  his  niece  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  and  all 
•  the  Eoyalists  who  had  influence  with  him.  But  he 
despised  and  hated  in  his  soul  Fouchd,  —  that  minion 
of  Napoleon,  that  product  of  blood  and  treason,  —  and 
waited  only  for  a  convenient  time  to  banish  him  from 
the  councils  and  the  realm.  Nor  did  he  like  Talley^ 
rand  (at  thiat  time  the  greatest  man  in  France),  but 
made  use  of  his  magnificent  talents  only  until  he 
could  do  without  him.  When  the  king  felt  established 
on  his  throne,  he  sent  Talleyrand  away;  indeed,  there 
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was  great  pressure  brought^  to  bear  for  the  dismissal 
by  these  who  found  the  minister  too  moden^  in  his 
views.  The  king  did  uot  punish  him,  but  kept  him  iu 
a  subordinate  oi&ce,  leaving  him  to  enjoy  his  dignities 
and  the  immense  fortune  he  had  accumulated. 

Talleyrand  was  born  in  1754,  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  France.  He  was 
destinb^  to  the  Church  against  his  will,  being  from  the 
start  worldly,  ambitious^  and  scandalously  immcmil; 
but  he  accepted  h&  destiny,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Sc^bonne  for  his  literary  attainments^ 
for  his  wit  and  his  social  qualities.  At  twenty,  as  the 
young  Abb^  de  P^rigord,  he  was  received  into  the  high- 
est society  of  Paris;  his  noble  birth,  his  aristocratic 
and  courtly  manners,  his  convivial  qualities,  and  his 
irrepressible  wit  niade  him  a  favorite  in  the  gay  cir- 
cles which  marked  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  erf 
Louis  XVI.,  while  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  con- 
summate tact  naturally  secured  early  promotion.  In 
1780  he  was  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of  general  agent 
for  the  clergy  of  France,  which  btought  him  before  the 
public.  Eight  years  after,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four,  he  was  madte  Bishop  of  Autun.  In  May,  1789, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  States-General,  and  with 
his  fascinatinqr  eloquence  tried  to  induce  the  clergy 
to  surrender  their  tithes  and  church  lands  to  the  na- 
tion,—  a  result  whjch  was  brought  about  soon  after. 
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nolens  volem,  by  the  gcDius  of  Mirabeau.  Talleyrani 
hated  the  Church  and  despised  the  people,  but,  like 
Mirabeau,  W]as  in  favor  of  a  constitution  like  that 
of  England.  In  all  his  changes  be  remained, an 
aristocrat  from  his  tastes,  his  education,  and  his  rank^ 
but  veiled  his  views,  whatever  they  were,  with  pro- 
found dissimulation,  of  which  be  was  a  consummate 
master.  The  laxity  of  his  morals,  the  secret  hatred 
of  his  order,  and  his  infidel  sentiments  led  to  bis 
excommunication,  which  troubled  him  but  little.  Out 
of  the  pale  of  tbe  Church,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
diplomacy,  and  was  sent  to  London  as  an  ambassador, 
•-—without,  however,  the  official  title  and  insignia  of 
that  h%b  oftice,  —  where  he  fascii^atpd:  )the  highest 
circles  by  the  splendor  of  his  conversation  and  the 
caustidty  of  his  wit.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
distrusted  by  the  Jacobins^  and  with  difficulty  made 
his  escape  to  England;  but  the  EngUah  government 
al$o  distrusted  a  man  of  such  bound}e8S  intrigue,  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  country  within  twenty-four 
hours*  He  fled  to  America  at  the  age  of  forty,  with 
stmiteped  means^  but.afteir  the  close  of  the  Beign  of 
Teqr<nr.  retiltrned  to  Vefns\  and  six  months  later  was 
made  foreign  minister  under  the  Directory.  This 
office  he  did  not  long  retain,  failing  to  secure  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  govemmeixt  The  austere ;  Camot  said 
(A  him;**- 
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''That  iBan  l»rmgs  with  him  all  the  vioea/of  the  old 
legime,  without  beiag  able  to  acquiie  a  single  viirtae.  of  thf) 
new  one.,/  Qe  possesses  no  fixed  principles,  but ,  eh^otgea 
them  as  .he  does  his  linen,  adopting  them  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  I^e  was  a  philosopher  whe^  philosophy 
was  in  vogue ;  a  republican  now,  because  it  is  necessary  at 
present  to  be  so  in  order  to  become  anything;  to-morrow 
he  would  proclaim  and  uphold  tyranny,  if  he. could  thereby 
serve  his  own  interests.  I  will  not  have  him  at  any  price; 
and  so  long  as  t  am  at  the  helm  of  State  he  shall  be 
nothing,  ** 

When  Bcmaparte  returned  from  Egypt^  Citizen  Talr 
leyrand  had  been  six  months  out  of  office,  and  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  piit  himself  in  in* 
timate  oonneotion  with  the  .  most  powerful  -  man  ib 
France.  Besides,  aa  a  .diplomatifrt),  he  saw  ihat  only  in 
a  monarch»^l  gevernmient  could  he  have  ^nployment. 
Napoleon,  who  seldom  made  a  mistake  in  his  estimate 
of  character^  perceived  that  Talleyrand  was  just  the 
man  for  his  .purpose,  —  talented),  dexterous,  unscrupu- 
lous, and  sagacious, — and  made  him  hid  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Utterly  indifferent  as  to  his  private 
character.  Noir  could  he  politically  have  made  a  wiser 
choice ;  for  it  was  Talleyrand  who  made  th6  Concordat 
with  the  Pope,  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  and  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  Napoleon  wanted  a  practical  man  in  the 
diplomatic  post,  —  neither  a  pedant  nor  an  idealist; 
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and  that  was  just  what  Talleyrand  was,  — a  man  to 
meet  emergencies,  a  man  to  buikl  up  a  throne.  But 
even  Napoleon  got  tited  of  him  at  last,  and  Talleyrandi 
retired  with  the  dignity  of  vice-grand  elector  of  the 
empire,  grand  chamberlain,  and  Prince  of  Benevento, 
together  with  a  fortune,  it  is  said,  of  thirty  million 
francs. 

"How  did  you  acquire  your  riches?**  blandly  asked 
the  Emperor  one  day,  "  In  the  simplest  way  in  the 
world,"  replied  the  ex-minister.  **  I  bought  sfcock  the 
day  before  the  18th  Brumaire  [when  Napoleon  over- 
threw the  Directory]  >  and  sold  it  again  the  day 
after." 

When  Napoleon  meditated  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
Talleyrand,  like  Mettemich,  saw  that  it  would  be  a 
blunder,  and  frankly  told  the  Emperor  his  opinion,— 
a  thing  greatly  to  his  credit.  But  his  advice  enraged 
Napoleon,  who  could  brook  no  opposition  or  dissent, 
and  he  was  turned  out  of  his  ofiBce  as  chamberlain. 
Talleyrand  avenged  himself  by  plotting  against  his 
sovereign,  foreseeing  his  fall,  and  by  betraying  him  to 
the  Bourbons.  He  gave  his  support  to  Louis  XVII 1., 
because  he  saw  that  the  only  government  then  pos- 
sible for  Erance  was; one  combining  legitimacy  with 
constitutional  checks;  for  Talleyrand,  with  all  his 
«hang0S  and  treasons,  liked  neither  an  unfettered 
despotism  nor  democratic  rule^  ,  As  one  of  those  who 
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acted  Avith  the  revolutionists,  he  was  liberal  in  his 
ideas;  but  as  the  servant  of  royalty  he  wished  to  see 
a  firmly  established  government,  which  to  his  mind 
was  impossible  with  the  reign  of  demagogues.  When 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  assembled,  he  was  sent  to  it 
as  the  French  plenipotentiary.  And  he  did  good 
work  at  the  Congress  for  his  sovereign,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  was;  land  for  his  country  by  contriving 
with  his  adroit  manipulations  to  alienate  the  norths 
em  from  the  southern  States  of  Germany,  making 
the  latter  allies  of  France  and  the  former  allies  of 
Russia,  —  in  other  words,  practically  dividing  Ger- 
many, which  it  was  the  work  of  Bismcitck  afterward 
to  unite.  A  united  Germany  Talleyrand  regarded  as 
threatening  to  the  interests  of  France;  and  he  con- 
trived to  bring  France  back  again  into  political  im- 
portance, —  to  restore  her  rank  among  the  great 
Powers.  He  did  not  bargain  for  spoils,  like  the 
other  plenipotentiaries ;  h6  only  strove  to  preserve 
the  nationality  of  France,  and  to  secure  her  ancient 
limits,  which  Prussia  in  het  greed  and  hatred  would 
have  destroyed  or  impaired  but  for  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  Czar  Alexander  and  the  firmness  of 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

On  his  return  from  thfe  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
reign  of  Talleyrand  as  prime-  minister  was  :short ;  and 
as  bis   power  wafe   oomparativelv  small  under  both 
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Louis  l^yill.  and  bis  successor  Charles  X*»  atid  as 
be  was  not  tbe  representative  of  reactionary  ideas  or 
movements,  but  only  of  a  firm  gpvi^rumeait,  Ildo  not 
give. to  him  the  leadersihip.of  the!  counter-revolution. 
He  was  unquestionably  tbe  greatest  statesman  at  tbat 
time  in  France^  tbougb  indolent,  careless,  and  wilJi- 
Ottt  power  as  an  orator. 

Who  was  th^:i  tbe  great  exponent  of  reaction,  and  of 
antagonism  to  liberal  and  progressive  opinions,  during 
tbe  reigns  of  the  restored  Bourbons  ?  It  was  not  tbe 
kii^  himself,  Louis  XVIIL;  for  be  did  all  be  could 
to  repress  tbe  fanatical  zeal  of  bis  family  and  of  tbe 
jroyalist  patty.  He  despised  the  feeble  miind  of  bis 
brdtber,  the  Comte  d'Artoia,  bis  narrow  intolerance, 
and  bis  court  of  priests  and  bigots,  and  was  in  per- 
petual confliet  with  him  as  a  politiciian,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  clung  to  him  with  tbe  ties  of  natu- 
ral affection. 

Was  it  tbe  Due  de  Eichelieu,  grand-nephew  of  tbe 
great  cardinal,  whom  the  king  selected  for  bis  prime 
minister  on  the  retirement  of  Talleyrand  ?  He  hardly 
represents  the  return  to  absolutism,  since  he  was  mod- 
erate,  conciliatory,  and  disposed  to  nnito  all  parties 
under  a  constitutional  government.  No  man  in  France 
was  more  respected  than  he,  —  adored  by  bis  family, 
modest,  virtuous,  disintorested,  and  patriotic.  As  an 
administrator   in  tbe   service  of  Bussia   during   tbe 
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ascendency  of  Napoleon,  he  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Alexander,  and  through 
his  influence  with  the  Czar  France  was  in  no  slight 
degree  indebted  for  the  favoi-able  terms  which  she 
received  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  when 
Prussia  exacted  a  cruel  indemnity.  He  wished  to 
unite  all  parties  in  loyal  submission  to  the  constitu- 
tion,  rather  than  secure  the  ascendency  of  any.  While 
able  and  highly  respected,  Eichelieu  was  not  pre-emi- 
nently great.  Nor  was  Villfele,  who  succeeded  him 
as  prime  minister,  and  who  retained  his  power  for 
six  or  eight  years,  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.,  a  great  historical  figure. 

The  man  under  the  restored  monarchy  whp  repre- 
sented with  the  most  ability  reactionary  movements 
of  all  kinds,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  absolute 
monarchy,  I  think  was  Franqois  Auguste,  Vicomte  de 
Chateaubriand.  Certainly  he  was  the  most  illustrious 
character  of  that  period.  Poet,  orator,  diplomatist 
minister,  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  who  stands  out  as 
a  great  figure  in  history;  not  so  great  as  Talleyrand 
in  the  single  department  of  diplomacy,  but  an  infinitely 
more  respectable  and  many-sided  man.  He  had  an 
immense  Mat  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  as 
writer  and  poet,  although  his  literary  fame  has  now 
greatly  declined.  Lamartine,  in  his  sentimental  and 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  speaks  of  him  as  **  the  Ossian 
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of  France,  -— .  .  •  aa  leoJiaii  harp,  producing  80und& 
which  ravish  the  ear  and  agitate  the  heart,,  but  which 
the  mind  cannot  define ;:  the  poet  of  instincts  rather 
than  of  ideas,  who  gained  an  immortal  empire^  not 
over  the  reason  but  over  the  imagination  of  the 
age. 

Chateaubriand  was  born  in  Brittaaay,  of  a  noble  but 
oot  illustrio«is  family,  in  1769,.  entered  the  army  ia 
i?86,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  emigrated  tx> 
America.  He  returned  to  France  in  17&9,  aft«p  the 
18th  Brumaire,  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  Mer- 
cure  de  Frtntjc."  In  1802  h^  published  the  "G^nie 
du  Christianisme,"  which  miade  him  enthusiastically 
admired,  as  a  literary  man,— the  only  man  of  the 
time  who  could  compete  with  the  fame  of  Madame 
de  Sta^l.  This  book  astonished'  a  country  that  had 
been  led  astray  by  an  infidel  philosophy, ,  and  con- 
verted it  back  to  Christianity,  not  by  force  of  ar^ 
gument^,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  heart  and  the 
Imagination.  The  cler^,  the  aristocracy,  women,  amd 
youth  were  alike  enchanted.  The  author  was  sent 
to  Rome  by  KapoJeon  as  Secretary  of  his  embassy; 
but.  on  the  murdfii^  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  (1804), 
Cha^nbriand  left  the  imperial  service,  and  lived  in 
retirement,  travelling  to  the  Holy  Land  and  through- 
out the  Orient  and:  Southern  Europe,  and  writing  bis 
'^ookS'  of  travels^    :He  tibok  no  interest  in   political 
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afi^Eiirs  until  the  time  of  the  Bestoration,  when  he  again 
appeared.  A  brilliant  and  efifeotive  pamphlet,  "De 
Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,"  published  by  him  in 
1814,  was  said  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  be  worth  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and  upon  their  re-establishmeoit  Cha- 
teaubriand was  immediately  in  high  favor,  and  wa* 
made  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  was  substituted  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  Napoleon,  And  was  elected  by  the  king*  It  had 
cognizance  of  the  crim-e  of  high  treason,  land  of  aU 
attempts  against  the  safety  erf  the  State.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  nobles,  the  bishops,  and 
marshals  of  France,  presided  over  by  the  chancellor. 
To  this  chamber  the  ministers  were  admitted,  a^  well 
as  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  members  of  which 
were  elected  by  about  one  hundred  thousand  voters  out 
of  thirty  millions  of  people.  They  were  all  men  of  prop- 
erty, and  as  aristocratic  as  the  peera  themselves.  They 
began  their  sessions  by  granting  prokiigal  ooiupensa»- 
tions,  indemnities,  and  endownien'ts:  to  the  crown  and 
to  the  princes.  They  appropriated  thirty-three  mil* 
lions  of  francs  annually  for  the  maintfenanoe  6f  tht 
king,  besSdes  voting  thirty  mUUoris  more  for  the  pay*' 
ment  of  his  debts;  they  passed  a  law  restoring  to  tha 
former  proprietors  thd  lands  ali^ated  to  the  Stiate, 
and  still   unsold.      They  brought  to  punishnfteot^^the 
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generals  who  had  deserted  to  Napoleon  during  the  one 
hundred  days  of  his  renewed  reign ;  they  manifested 
the  most  intense  hostiHty  to  the  regime  which  be  had 
established.  Indeed,  all  classes  joined  in  the  chorus 
against  the  fallen  Emperor,  and  attributed  to  him 
alone  the  misfortunes  of  France.  Vengeance,  not  now 
directed  against  Royalists  but  against  Eepublicans,  was 
the  universal  cry;  the  people  demanded  the  heads 
of  those  who  had  been  their  idols.  Everything  like 
admiration  for  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  passed  away 
forever.  The  violence  of  the  Royalists  for  speedy  ven- 
geance on  their  old  foes  surpassed  the  cries  of  the 
revolutionists  in  the  Reign  of ,  Terror.  France  was 
again  convulsed  with  passions,  which  especially  raged 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  Royalists.  They  shot  Marshal 
Key.  the  bravest  of  the  bra\'e,  and  Colonel  Labedoy^n  ; 
they  established  courts-martial  for  political  offences; 
they  passed  a;  law  against  seditious  cries  and  indi- 
vidual liberty.  There  were  massacres  at  Marseilles, 
and  atrocities  at  Nismes ;  the  Catholics  of  the  South 
persecuted  the  Protestants.  The  king  himself  was 
almost  the  only  man  among  his  party  that  was  in- 
clined to  moderation,  and  he  found  a  bitter  opposition 
from  th6  members  of  his  own  family.  Added  to  these 
discords,  the  finances  were  found  to  be  in  a  most  dis- 
ordered state,  and  the  annual  deficit  was  fifty  or  sixty 
millions. 
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All  this  was  taking  place  while  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  foreign  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the 
towns  and  garrisons  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  return  of  Napoleon  had  cost  the  lives 
of  sijcty  thousand  Frenchmen  and  a  thousand  millions 
of  francs,  besides  the  indemnities,  which  amounted  to 
fifteen  hundred  millions  more.  No  language  of  de- 
nunciation could  be  stronger  than  that  which  went 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  whole  nation  in  view 
of  Napoleon's  selfishness  and  ambition.  But  one  voice 
was  listened  to,  and  that  was  the  cry  for  vengeance ; 
prudence,  moderation,  and  justice  were  alike  disre- 
garded. All  attempts  to  stem  the  tide  of  ultra- 
royalist  violence  were  in  vain.  The  king  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  Talleyrand  because  he  was  not  violent 
enough  in  his  measures ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
glad  -to  get  rid  of  his  sagacious  minister,  being  jeal- 
ous of  his  ascendency. 

So  the  throne  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  anything  but  a 
bed  of  roses,  amid  the  war  of  parties  and  the  perils 
which  surrounded  it.  All  his  tact  was  required  to 
steer  the  ship  of  state  amidst  the  rocks  and  breakers. 
Most  of  the  troubles  were  centred  in  the  mutual  hos- 
tilities, jectlbusies,  and  hatreds  of  the  Royalists  them- 
selves, at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  king's  brother 
the  Comte  d*Artois,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Chateau- 
briand.    So  vehement  were  the  passions  of  the  depu- 
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ties,  nearly  all  Koyalists,  that  tlie  {Hreaident  of  the 
Chairrber,  the  excellent  and  talented  Lain6,  was  pub- 
licly insulted  in  his  chair  by  a  violent  member  of  the 
extreme  Eight ;  and  even  Chateaubriand  the  king  was 
obliged  to  deprive  of  his  office  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  his  opinions  in  behalf  of  absolutism,  ~  a 
greater  royalist  than  the  king  himself  1  The  terrible 
reaction  was  forced  by  the  nation  upon  the  sovereign, 
who  was  more  liberal  and  humane  than  the  people. 

Of  course,  in  the  embittered  quarrels  between  the 
Royalists  themselves,  nothing  was  done  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVIIL  toward  useful  and  needed  reforma 
The  orators  in  the  chambers  did  not  discussf  great  ideas 
of  any  kind,  and  inaugurated  no  grand  movements,  not 
even  internal  improvements*  Tlie  only  subjects  which 
occupied  the  chambers  were  proscriptions,  confiscations, 
grants  to  the  royal  family,  the  restoration  of  the  clergy 
to  their  old  possessions,  salaries  to  high  officials,  the 
trials  of  State  prisonet$,  conspiracies  and  crimes  against 
die  government, —  all  of  no  sort  of  interest  to  as,  and 
of  no  historical  importance. 

In  the  meantime  there  assembled  at  Verona  ft  Con- 
gress composed  of  .nearly  all  tfie  sovisreigns  of  Europe, 
with  their  representatives,  -r  as  brilliant  an  assemblage 
as'  that  at  Vienna  a  few  years  before^  It  me*  not  to 
put  down  a  great,  conqueror,  but  to  ^suppress  revolu- 
tionary ideas  and  n»ovomentft.  which,  were,  beginning 
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to  break  cmt  iii  various  countries  in  Eurdpe,  especially 
in  Italy-  and  Spain.  To  this  Congress  was  sent,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  France,  Chateaubriand,  -wha 
on  its  assemblihg*  was  ambassador  at  London.  He  was. 
howBVer>  vfe^rf  of  English  life  and  society ;  he  did  not 
like  the  climate  with  its  interminable  fogs;:  he  was 
not  received  by  the  higher  aristocwicy  with  th«  cor- 
diality be  expe(ited,  and  seemed  to  be  itttimate  with 
no  one  bat  Canning,  whose  conversion  to  liberal  views 
had  not  then  taken  place. 

In  France,  the  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  had 
been  succeeded  by  that  of  Villdle  as  president  of  the 
Council,  in  which  M.  Mat^ieu  de  Montmorency  was 
minister  o£  foreign  affairs,  ^— member  of  a  most  illus- 
trious house,  and  one  of  the  finest  characters  that  ever 
adorned  an  exalted  station.  Between  Montmorency 
and  Chateaubriand  there  existed  the  most  intimate 
and  affectionate  friendship,  and  it  was  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  o^  the  former  that  Chateaubriand  was  re- 
called from  London  and  sent  with  Montmorency  to 
Verona,  where  he  had  a  wider  sc6pe  for  his  ambition. 

Chateaubriand  was  most  graciously  received  by  the 
Czar  Alexandefr  and  by  Metternich,  the-  latter  at  that 
time  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  glory.  Alexander 
flattered  Chateaubriand  as  a  hero  of  hnmanitj^  and  a 
religious  philoisopher;  white  Metternich  received  him 
as  the  apostle  of  conservatism. 
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The  particular  subject  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  wad,  whether  the  great  Powers  should 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  then  agitated 
by  revolution.  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  restored  to 
his  throne  after  the  forced  abdication  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, had  broken  the  Constitution  of  1812,  which 
he  had  sworn  to  defend,  and  outraged  his  subjects  by 
cruelties  equalled  only  by  those  of  that  other  Bour- 
bon who  reigned  at  Naples.  In  consequence,  his  sub- 
jects  had  rebelled,  and  sought  to  secure  their  tlib^jrties. 
This  rebellion  disturbed  all  Europe,  and  the  great 
Powers,  with  the  exception  of  England,  —  ruled  vir- 
tually by  Canning,  the  foreign  minister,  —  resolved  on 
an  armed  intervention  to  suppress  the  popular  revo- 
lution. Chateaubriand  used  all  his  influence  in  favor 
of  intervention  ;  and  so  did  Montmorency.  They  even 
exceeded  the  instructions  of  the  king  and  Villile  the 
prime  minister,  who  wished  to  avoid  a  war  with  Spain ; 
they  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
rather  than  as  ambassadors  of  France.  The  Congress 
committed  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  to  hostile 
interference,  in  case  the  king  of  France  should  b ; 
driven  into  war,  —  a  course  which  Wellington  dis- 
approved, and  which  he  urged  Louis  XVIII.  to  refrain 
from.  In  consequence,  the  French  king  temporized 
dreading  either  to  resist  or  to  submit  to  the  ascend- 
ency of   Russia,  and  dissatisfied   with  the   course  his 
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n^otiators  had  taken  at  the  Congsess,  especially  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on  whom  the  responsibility 
lay.  Montmorency  accordingly  resigned,  and  Chateau- 
briand took  his  place ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  cool- 
ness sprung  up  between  the  two  friends,  who  at  the 
Congress  had  equaUy  advocated  the  same  policy. 

The  discussions  which  ensued  in  the  chambers 
whether  or  not  France  should  embark  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  —  in  other  words,  whether  she  should  interfere 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  foreign  and  independent 
nation,— were  the  occasion  of  the  first  serious  split 
among  the  statesmen  of  France  at,  this  time.  There 
was  a  party  for  war  and  a  party  against  it;  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  were  men  who  afterward  became 
distinguished.  There  were  bitter  denunoiations  of 
the  ministers;  but  the  war  party  headed  by  Chateau- 
briand prevailed,  and  the  French  ambassador  was  re- 
called from  Madrid,  although  war  was  not  yet  formally 
declared.  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  Talleyrand  used 
his  influence  against  the  invasion  of  Spain,  foretelling 
the  evils  which  would  ultimately  result,  even  as  he  had 
cautioned  Napoleon  against  the  same  thing.  He  told 
thd  chamber  that  although  the  proposed  invasion  would 
be  probably  successful,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

M.  Mol^,  afterward  so  eminent  as  an  orator,  took 
the  side  of  Talleyrand.  *  Where  are  we  going  i  ^  said 
he.    "We  are  going  to  Madrid.     Alas,  we  hr 
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tiiere  alieadji  Will  a  revolution  oease  when  Ute  in 
dependence  of  the  people  who  are  auflferiogiirom  it  is 
threatened?  Have  we  not  the  example  of  the  French 
EevoLtttion,  which  was  invincible  when  its  cause  be- 
came identical  with  tiiat  of  our  mdepeadence  ? " 
"This  man,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "confirms  me  in 
the  system  of  M.  de  Villdle,  —  to  temporize,  and 
avoid  the  war  if  it  be  possible,*' 

Chateaubriand  replie<l  in  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor 
of  tbe  war.  From  his  standpoint,  his  speech  was  mas- 
terly and  unanswerable.  It  was  a  grand  consecutive 
argument,  solid  logic  without  sentimentalism.  While 
he  admitted  that,  accprding  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  great  writers  on  international  wat,  intervention 
could  not  genemlly  be  defended,  he  yet  nJiaintaiBed 
that  there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  Mb  was 
one  of  them;  that  the  national  safety  wias  jeopairdiaed 
by  the  Spanish  rttvolution;  that  England  herself  had 
intervened  in  ihe  French  Revohition ;  that  all  the  in- 
terests of  France  were  compromised  by  the  successes  of 
the  Spanish  revolutionists  ;  that  a  moral  contagion  was 
spreading  even  among  the  troops  themselves )  in  fact, 
that  there  was  no  security  for  the  throne,  or  for  tho 
cause  of  religion  and  of  public  order^  unless  the  armies 
of  France  should  restore  Ferdinand,  then  a  virtual 
prisoner  in  his  0¥m  palace,  to  the  goveromtot  faA  had 
tnherited. 
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The  war  was  deddied  upon,  amd  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
l&Die,  nephew  of  the  king,  was  sent  across  the  Pyre- 
nees with  one  hundred  thousand  troops  to  put  down 
the  innumerable  factions,  and  reseat  Ferdinand.  The 
Duke  was  assisted,  of.  course,  hj  all  the  royalicrts  of 
Spain,  by  all  the  clergy,  and  by  all  conservatrve  par- 
ties; and  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  was  compara- 
tively easy.  The  republicaQ  chiefs  were  taken  Sind 
hanged,  including  Diego^  the  abLeat  of  theni  all.  Fer- 
dinand, delirered  by  foreign  armies,  remounted  his 
throne,  forgot  aU  his  pledges,  and  reigned  on  the  most 
despotic  principles,  comnnitting  the  most  atrocious 
crueltiea  The  successful  general  returned  to  France 
with  great  idaty  while  the  government  was  pushed 
every  day  by  the  triumphant  Royalists  into  increased 
severity,  —  into  measures  which  logically  led,  under 
Charles  X»,  to  his  expulsion  from  the  throne,  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy  itself,  —  an- 
other great  step  toward  republican  institutions,  which 
were  finally  destined  to  triumph. 

Among  the  extreme  measures  was  the  Septennial 
Bill,  which  passed  both  houses  against  the  protest  of 
liberal  members,  some  of  whom  afterward  became 
famous,  —  such  as  Greneral  Foy,  General  Sebastiani, 
Dupont  (de  KEure),  Casimir  Pdrier,  Lafitte,  Lanjuinais. 
This  law  was  a  eov/p  Xitat  against  electoral  opinions 
and  representative  government.    It  gave  the  kia^  and 
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his  government  the  advantage  of  fixing  for  seven  years 
longer  the  majority  which  was  secured  by  the  elections 
of  1822,  and  of  closing  the  Chamber  against  a  modi- 
fication of  public  opinions.  Villele  and  Chateaubri- 
and were  the  authors  of  this  act. 

Another  bill  was  proposed  by  Villele,  not  so  objec- 
tionable, which  was  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  loans 
contracted  by  the  State;  in  other  words,  to  borrow 
money  at  less  interest  and  pay  oflf  the  old  debts, — 
a  salutary  financial  measure  adopted  in  England,  and 
later  by  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War.  But 
this  measure  was  bitterly  opposed  fey  the  clergy,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  a  reduction  of  their  incomes.  Here 
Chateaubriand  virtually  abandoned  the  government, 
in  his  uniform  support  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church;  and  the  measure  failed;  which  so  deeply  ex- 
asperated both  the  king  and  the  prime  minister  that 
Chateaubriand  was  dismissed  from  his  office  as  minister 
of  foreign  affairs. 

The  fallen  minister  angrily  resented  his  disgrace, 
and  thenceforward  secretly  took  part  against  the  gov- 
ernment, embarrassing  it  by  his  articles  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  He  did  not  renounce  his  conservative 
opinions;  but  he  became  the  personal  enemy  of  Villfele. 
Chateaubriand  had  no  magnanimity.  He  retired  to 
nurse  his  resentments  in  the  society  of  Madame  IM- 
camier.  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  diffi- 
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cult  to  be  distinguished  from  love.  He  had  been 
always  her  devoted  ^dmirer  when  she  reigned  a  queen 
of  society  in  the  fashionable  salons  of  Paris,  and  con- 
tinued his  intimacy  with  her  until  his  death.  Daily 
did  he,  when  a  broken  old  man,  make  his  accustomed 
visit  to  her  modest  apartments  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  Joseph,  and  give  vent  to  his  melancholy  and  mor- 
bid feelings.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  most  injured 
man  in  France.  He  became  discontented  with  the 
Crown,  and  even  with  the  aristocracy.  On  the  day 
of  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  the  intelligenc^e 
of  the  Eoyalist  party  followed  him  in  opposition  to 
the  government,  whose  faults  he  had  encouraged  and 
shared.  The  "Journal  des  D^bats/'  the  most  influ- 
ential  newspaper  in  France,  deserted  Villfele ;  and 
from  this  defection  may  be  dated,  says  Lamartine, 
"all  those  enmities  against  the  government  of  the 
Restoration  which  collected  in  one  work  of  aggression 
the  most  contradictory  ideas,  which  alienated  public 
opinion,  which  exasperated  the  government  and  pushed 
it  on  from^  excesses  to  insanity,  irritated  the  tribune, 
blindfolded  the  elections,  and  finished  by  changing, 
five  years  afterward,  the  opposition  of  nineteen  votes 
hostile  to  the  Bourbons  into  a  heterogeneous  but  for- 
midable majority,  in  presence  of  which  the  monarchy 
had  only  the  choice  left  between  a  humiliating  resig. 
nation  and  a  mortal  coup  cVHaV 
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Chateaubriand  now  disappears  from  the  field  of  hib< 
lory  as  one  of  its  great  figures,  ,He  lived  henceforth 
in  retirement,  but  bitter  in  his  opposition  to  the  gov* 
emment  of  which  he  had  been  the  rirtual  head,  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  "  Journal  des  Ddbats,"  of  which 
he  was  the  life,  and  by  which  he  was  supported.  In 
the  next  reign  he  refused  the  oflBce  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  as  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  but 
accepted  the  post  of  ambassador  to  Borne,  —  a  sort 
of  honorable  exile.  But  he  was  an  unhappy  and 
d^ppointed  man ;  he  had  taken  the  wrong  s»ie  in 
politics,  and  probably  saw  his  errors.  His  genius, 
2  it  had  been  directed  to  secure  constitutional  liberty, 
would  have  made  him  a  national  idol,  for  he  lived 
to  see  the  dethronement  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848^ 
but  like  Castlereagh  in  England,  he  threw  his  superCj 
talents  in  with  the  sinking  cause  of  absolutism,  and 
was  after  all  a  political  failure.  He  lives  only  as  a 
literary  man,  — -  one  of  the  most  eloquent  poets  of  hig 
day,  one  of  the  lights  of  that  splendid  constellation  oi 
literary  geniuses  that  arose  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

Soon  after  the  retirement,  of  Chateaubriand,  Louis 
XVIII.  himself  died,  at  an  advanced  age,,  having  con- 
trived to  preserve  his  throne  by  moderation  and  hon- 
esty. In  his  latter  days  he  was  exceedingly  infirm 
in  body,  but  preserved  his  intellectual  faculties  to 
the  last     He  was  a  lonely  old  man,  even  while  suT* 
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founded  by  a  splendid  C5cmrt  H^  'wanted  fwmefeocty 
to  lov^e,  at  least  to  dieer  him  in  Ms  isolation ;  for  he 
bad  no  peace  in  his  lamily,  deeply  ias  be  was  (attached 
to  its  members.  He  himself  had  di^oovened  the  vir- 
tues and  disinterestedness  of  hisr  minister  D^^es^ 
and  when  his  family  and  ministers  drove  away  this 
favorite,  the  king  was  devoted  to  him  even  in  disgrace, 
and  made  him  his  companion.  Still  later  he  found 
a  substitute  in  Madame  4u  Cayl«is, — one  of  those  in- 
teresting and  accomplished  womjBn  peculiar  to  Fisuace. 
She  was  not  ambitiotts  of  ruling  the  king,  as  her -aunt;, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  of  governing  Louis  XIY., 
and  her  virtue  was  unimpeaclmble.  She  wirote  ito  the 
king  letters  twice  a  day,  but  visited  him  only  onee  a 
week.  She  was  the  tool. of  a  cabal,  rather  than  tha 
leader  of  a  court ;  but  her  inflnenoe  was  healthy,  en- 
nobling, and  celigious.  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  what 
would  be  called  a  religious  man;  he  performed  his 
religious  duties  regularly/ but  in  a  perfunctory  mau:* 
ner.  He  was  not,  however,  a  hypocrite  or  a  phaiise^ 
but  was  simply  indifferent  to  religious  dqgn^as^  and 
secretly  averse  to  the  society;  qf  priepits.  WjUeii  he 
was  dying,  it  was  with  great  diffidcdty  that  he  coul4 
be  aatade  to  receive  extpem!e  uiiption:  Hf  died  with* 
out  pain,  recooimeiading  to  his  brqther> .  who  waa  to 
sttoceed  him,  to  obaervidthe  charter  of  F^end^  Ub^rtaas^ 
yet  feari^  tiiat  his  b^ind  b^otry  would  be  the  rnin 
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of  the  family  and  the  throne,  as  events  proved.  The 
last  things  to  which  the  dying  king  clung  were  pomps 
and  ceremonies,  concealing  even  from  courtiers  his  fail* 
ing  strength,  and  going  through  the  mockery  of  dresa 
and  court  etiquette  to  almost  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
in  1824. 

The  Comte  d'Artois,  now  Charles  X.,  ascended  the 
throne,  with  the  usual  promises  to  respect  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation,  which  his  brother  had  conscien- 
tiously maintained.  Unfortunately  Charles's  intellect 
was  weak  and  his  conscience  perverted;  he  was  a 
narrow-minded,  bigoted  sovereign,  ruled  by  priests  and 
ultra -royalists,  who  magnified  his  prerogatives,  ap- 
pealed to  his  prejudices,  and  flattered  his  vanity.  He 
was  not  cruel  and  blood-thirsty, — he  was  even  kind 
and  amiable;  but  he  was  a  fool,  who  could  not  com- 
prehend the  conditions  by  which  only  he  could  reign 
in  safety;  who  could  not  understand  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  or  appreciate  the  diflSculties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend. 

What  was  to  be  expected  of  such  a  monarch  but 
continual  blunders,  encroachments,  and  follies  verging 
upon  crimes?  The  nation  cared  nothing  for  his 
hunting-parties,  his  pleasures,  and  his  attachment  to 
mediaval  ceremonies ;  but  it  did  care  for  its  own  rights 
and  liberties,  purchased  so  dearly  and  guarded  so  zeal- 
ously ;  and  when  these  were  gradually  attacked  by  a 
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man  who  felt  himself  to  be  delegated  from  God  with 
unlimited  powers  to  rule,  not  according  to  laws  but 
according  to  his  caprices  and  royal  will,  then  the  fer- 
ment began,  —  first  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  then 
extending  to  journalists,  who  controlled  public  opinion, 
and  finally  to  the  discontented,  enraged,  and  disap- 
pointed people.  The  throne  was  undermined,  and 
there  was  no  power  in  France  to  prevent  the  inevi- 
table catastrophe.  In  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  an 
overwhelming  army,  bound  together  by  the  mechanism 
which  absolutism  for  centuries  had  perfected^  could  i« 
press  disorder ;  but  in  a  country  where  the  army  was 
comparatively  small,  enlightened  by  the  ideas  of  the 
Revolution  and  fraternizing  with  the  people,  this  was 
net  possible.  A  Napoleon,  with  devoted  and  disci- 
plined troops,  might  have  crushed  his  foes  and  reigned 
supreme;  but  a  weak  and  foolish  monarch,  with  a 
disaffected  and  scattered  army,  with  ministers  who 
provoked  all  the  hatreds  and  violent  passions  of  leg- 
islators, editors,  and  people  alike,  was  powerless  to 
resist  or  overcome. 

The  short  reign  of  Charles  X.  was  not  marked  by 
a  single  «vent  of  historical  importance,  except  the 
conquest  of  Algiers ;  and  that  was  undertaken  by  the 
government  to  gain  military  Mat,  —  in  other  words, 
popularity,  —  and  this  at  the  very  time  it  was  impos- 
ing restrictions  on  the  Press.     There  were  durin*::  this 
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jeign  no  reforms,  no  public  improTcmeaits,  no  meas- 
ures of  relief  for  the  poor,  no  stiraulns  to  new  indus- 
tries, no  public  encouragement  'of  art  or  literature, 
no  triumphs  of  airchitectural  skill ;  notliing  to  record 
but  the  strife  of  political  parties,  and  a  systematic 
encroachment  by  the  government  en  electoral  rights, 
on  legislative  freedom,  on  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
There  was  a  senseless  return  to  mjedi»val  superstitions 
and  cruelties,  all  to  jdease  the  most  narrow  and  intol- 
erant class  of  men  who  ever  traded  on  the  exploded 
traditions  of  the  past  Sunoimded  by  nobles  of  the  old 
school  tte  king  sought  to  impose  his  despotic  yoke; 
the  halls  of  justice  were  presided  over  by  the  tools  of 
arbitrary  power ;  great  offices  were  given  to  the  most 
obsequious  slaves  of  royalty,  without  regard  to  al^li- 
ties  or  fitness.  Thei^e  was  not  indeed  the  tyranny  of 
Spain  or  JIaples  or  Austria ;  but  everything  indicated  a 
movement  toward  it  Those  six  years  widch  comprised 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.  were  a  period  of  reaction 
which  won  him  the  title  of  the  original  Bourbon 
**who  never  learned  anything  and  ^aever  forgot  any- 
thing/* Even  the  prime  minister  Villfeki,  a  legiti- 
matist  and  an  ultra-royalist,  was  too  liberal  for  the 
king ;  and  he  was  dismissed  to  make  room  for  Mar- 
tignac,  and  he  again  for  PolignaCj  who  had  neither 
foresight  nor  prudence  nor  ability.  The  generals  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  empire  were  removed  from 
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BctiTa  service.  An  mdeaunitj  of  «  thousand  millloiis 
was  giren  by  an  obsequious  legislature  to  the  men  who 
had  emulated  during  the  EeYalution, — a  generous 
thing  to  do,  but  a  premium  on  cowaxdice  and  want 
of  patriotism.  A  base  concessioo  was  madie  to  the 
sacerdotal  party,  by  making  it  a  cih|H!tal  oSmce  to  pro* 
kne  the  saered  vessels  of  the  churches  or  the  conse- 
ciated  wafer ;  thus  putting  the  power  of  lifa  and  death 
inta  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  not  for  crimes  against 
society  but  for  an,  insult  to  the  raoogniaed  religion  of 
the  times. 

But  the  laws  passed  against  the  Press  were  the  most 
irritating  oi  all.  The  Press  had  become  a  power  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  trifle  with,  —  the  one  thing  in 
modfem  times  which  aflfords  the  greatest  protection 
to  liberty,  which  is  most  hated  by  despots  and  valued 
by  enlightened  mindd.  A  universal  clamor  was  raised 
against  this  return  to  barbarism,  this  Extinction  of  light 
in  favor  qI  darkness,  this  discarding  of  the  national 
reason.  Eoyalista  and  liberals  alike  denounced  this 
culminating  act  of  high  treason  against  the  majesty 
of  the  human  mind,  this  death-blow  to  civilization. 
Chateaubriand,  Koyer-CoUard,  Dup^mt  (de  TEure), 
even  Labourdonnais,  predicted  its  fatal  consequences; 
and  their  impassioned  eloquence  from  the  tribune  be- 
came in  $k  few  days  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation, 
and  the  king  in  his  infatuation  saw  no  remedy  for  his 
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increasing  unpopularity  but  in  dissolving  the  Chambei 
of  Deputies  and  ordering  a  new  election,  —  the  blind- 
est thing  he  could*  possibly  do.  It  was  now  seen  that 
he  was  determined  to  rule  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
charter  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  and  on  the  principles 
of  undisguised  absolutism.  All  parties  now  coalesced 
against  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The  king  then 
began  to  tamper  with  the  military  in  order  to  estab- 
lish by  violence  the  old  regime.  It  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  fill  ministerial  appointments,  as  everybody  felt 
that  the  ship  of  State  was  drifting  upon  the  rocks. 
The  king  even  determined  to  dissolve  the  new  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  before  it  met,  the  elections  having  pro- 
nounced emphatically  against  his  government. 

At  last  the  passions  of  the  people  became  excited, 
and  daily  increased  in  violence.  Then  came  resistance 
to  the  officers  of  the  law ;  then  riots,  then  barricades, 
then  the  occupation  of  the  Tuileries,  then  ineffectual 
attempts  of  the  military  to  preserve  order  and  restrain 
the  violence  of  the  people.  Marshal  Marmont,  with 
only  twelve  thousand  troops,  was  powerless  against  a 
great  city  in  arms.  The  king  thinking  it  was  only  an 
4meute,  to  be  easily  put  down,  withdrew  to  St.  Cloud : 
and  there  he  spent  his  time  in  playing  whist,  as  Nero 
fiddled  over  burning  Rome,  until  at  last  aroused  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  whole  nation,  he  made  his  escape 
to  England,  to  rust  in   the  old  palace  of  the  kings 
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of  Scotland,  and  to  meditate  over  his  kingly  follies, 
as  Napoleon  meditated  over  his  mistakes  in  the  island 
of  St.  Helena. 

Thus  closed  the  third  act  in  the  mighty  drama 
which  France  played  for  one  hundred  years :  the  first 
act  revealing  the  passions  of  the  Revolution ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  abominations  of  milite^ry  despotism ;  the  third, 
the  reaction  toward  the  absolutism  of  the  old  regime 
and  its  final  downfall.  Two  more  acts  are  to  be  pre- 
sented,—  the  perfidy  and  selfishness  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  the  usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  but  these  must 
be  deferred  until  in  our  course  of  lecturfes  we  have 
considered  the  reaction  of  liberal  sentiments  in  Eng- 
land during  the  ministries  of  Castlereagh,  Canning, 
and  I>)rd  Liverpool,  when  the  Tories  resigned,  as  Met- 
ternich  did  in  Vienna. 

Yet  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  while  undistinguished 
oy  great  events,  was  not  fruitless  in  great  men.  On 
Ae  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  crowd  of  authors,  editors, 
orators,  arid  statesmen  issued  from  their  retreats,  and 
itttraoted  notice  by  the  brilliancy  of  thjeir  writings 
and  speeches.  Crushed  or  banished  by  the  iron  des- 
potism of  Napoleon,  who  hated  literary  genius,  they 
uow  became  a  new  power  in  France, —  not  to  propa- 
gate infidel  sentiments  and  revolutionary  theories,  but 
to  a\yakeu  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  intellectual  dig- 
nity and  to  maturer  views   of  government;   to  give 
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a  new  impulse  to  literature,  art>  and  science,  and  to 
8baw  bow  impossible  it  is  to  extinguish  the  fires  of 
liberty  when  once  kindled  in  the  breasts  <A  patriots, 
or  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
among  an  excitable,  intelligent,  though  fickle  people, 
craving  with  passionate  eamestoess  both  popular 
rights  and  constitutional  government  in  accoirdanoe 
with  those  laws  of  progress  which  form  tiie  basis  <^ 
true  civilization. 

There  was  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  —  a  royalist 
indeed,  but  who  propounded  great  truths  mixed  with 
great  paradoxes;  believing  all  he  said,  seeking  to  re- 
store the  authority  of  divine  revelation  in  a  world 
distracted  by  scepticism,  grand  and  eloquent  in  style, 
and  astonishing  the  infidels  as  much  as  he  charmed 
the  religious. 

Associated  with  him  in  friendship  and  in  letters 
was  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais,  a  young  priest  of  Brit- 
tany, brought  up  amid  its  wilds  in  silent  reverence 
and  awe,  yet  with  the  passions  of  a  revolutionary  ora^ 
tor,  logical  as  Bossuet,  invoking  young  men,  not  to 
the  worship  of  mediaeval  dogmas,  but  to  the  shrine  of 
reason  allied  with  feiith. 

Of  another  school  was  Cousin,  the  modem  Plato, 
combating  the  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
with  mystic  eloquence,  and  drawing  around  him,  in 
his  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  a  crowd  ol 
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enthusiastic  young  men,  which  reminded  one  of  Ab^ 
iard  amofiig  his  pupils  in  the  infant  loniversity  of  Paris. 
Cousin  elevated  the  soul  while  he-  intoxicated  the 
mind,  and  created  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  felt 
wherever  philosophy  was  recognized  tw  mie  of  the 
most  ennobling  studies  that  can  dignify  the  human 
intellect. 

In  history,  both  Guizot  and  Thiers  had  already 
become  distinguished  before  they  were  engrossed  in 
politics.  Augustin  Thierry  described,  with  romantic 
fascination,  the  exploits  of  the.  Normans;  Michaud 
brought  out  his  Crusades,  Barante  his  Chronicles, 
Sismondi  his  Italian  Eepublics,  Micbetet  his  lively 
conception  of  Trance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Capefigue 
the  Life  of  Louis  XIV., ^nd  Lamartine  his  pcietical 
pamtings  of  tlie  Giroiidists.  All  these  masterpieces 
gave  a  new  interest  to  historical  sti»iies,  infusing  into 
history  Kfe  arid  originality,  —  not  as  ^  barren  collection 
of  annals  and  names,  in  which  pedantry  passes  for 
learning,  and  uninteresting  details  for  accuracy'  and 
scholarship. '  In  that  inglorious  period  more  first-class 
histories  were  produced  •  in  France  than  have  appeared 
in  England  during  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
where  only  three  or  four  historians  have  reached  th^ 
level  df  any  (Mie  6f  those  I  have  mentioned,  in  geniuii 
or  elovjuence. 

Another  set  of  men  created  journalism  as  the  expres* 
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sion  of  public  opinion^  and  as  a  lever  to  overtain  an 
obstinate  despotism  built  up  on  the  privileges  of  the 
bigoted  Ultra-Eoyalist  faction.  A  few  young  men, 
almost  unknown  to  fame,  with  remorseless  logic  and 
fiery  eloquence  overturned  a  throne,  and  established 
the  Press  as  a  power  that  proved  irresistible,  driving 
the  priests  of  absolutism  back  into  the  shadows  of 
eternal  night,  and  making  reason  the  guide  and  glory 
of  mankind.  Among  these  were  the  disappointed  and 
embittered  Chateaubriand,  who  almost  redeemed  his 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause  by  those  elegant  essays 
which  recalled  the  eloquence  of  his  early  life.  Ville- 
main  wrote  for  the  "Moniteur, "  Royer-Collard  and 
Guizot  for  the  *' Courier,"  with  all  the  haughtiness 
and  disdain  which  marked  the  Doctrinaire  or  (consti- 
tutional school;  Etienne  and  Pagte  for  the  "Consti- 
tutionel,"  ridiculing  the  excesses  of  the  ultra-royalists, 
the  pretensions  qf  the  clergy,  and  the  follies  of  the 
court;  De  Genoude  for  the  ".Gazette  de  France,"  and 
Thiers  for  the  «  National." 

In  the  realm  of  science  Arago  explored  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens,  and  Cuvier  penetrated  the  secrets  of 
the  earth.  In  poetry  only  two  names  ate  prominent, 
—  Delille  and  B^ranger;  but  the  French  are  not  a 
poetical  nation.  Most  of  the  great  writers  cf  France 
wrote  in  prose,  and  for  style  they  have  never  been 
surpassed.     If  the  poets  were  few  after  the  Rpstorption 
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the  novelists  were  many,  vv  ith  transcendent  excellences 
a»d  transcendent  faults ,  reaching  the  heart  by  ^  their 
pathos,  insulting  the  reason  by  their  exaggerations, 
captivating  the  imagination  while  shocking  the  moral 
sense;  painting  manners  and  dissecting  passions  with 
powerful,  acute,  and  vivid  touch.  Such  were  Victor 
Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  whose  crea- 
tions interested  all  classes  alike,  not  merely  in  France, 
but  throughout  the  world* 

The  dignity  of  intellect  amid  political  degradation 
was  never  more  strikingly  displayed  than  by  those 
orators  who  arose  during  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  intrepid  Manuel  uttering  his  prptests  against  royal 
encroachments,  in  a  chamber  of  Royalists  all  heated 
by  passions  and  prejudices;  L^in^  and'De  Serres, 
pathetic  and  patriotic;  Gnizot,  De  Broglie,  and  De 
St  Aulaire,  learned  and  profound;  Royer-CoUard,  re- 
ligious, disdainful,  majestic;  General  Foy,  disinter- 
ested and  incorruptible ;  Lafitte,  the  banker ;  Benjamin 
Constant,  the  philosopher;  Berryer,  the  lawyer;  Cha- 
teaubriand, the  poet^  most  eloquent  of  all,  -•  these  and 
a  host  ot  others  (some  liberal,  some  conservative,  all 
able;  showed  ibat  genius  was  not  extinguished  amid 
all  the  attempts  of  absolutism  to  suppress  it  It  is 
true  that  none  of  these  orators  arose  to  supreme  power, 
and  that  they  were  not  equal  to  Mirabeau  and  othei 
great  lights  in  the  Revolutionary  period.     They  weif 
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comparatively  inexperienced  ifn  parliattietttary  busi- 
ness, and  were  watched  and  fettered  by  a  hostile 
government,  and  could  not  give  full  scope  to  their 
indignant  eloquence  without  pei^sonal  peril.  Nor  did 
momentous  questions  of  reform  come  before  them  for 
debate,  as  was  the  -ease  in  England  during  the  agi 
Mttion  on  the  Reform  Bill.  Tb^  did  little  naore 
^lan  shew  the  spirit  that  was  in  them,  which  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances  would  arouse  the 
nation. 

There  was  one  more  power  which  sh6ul3  be  men 
tioned  in  connection  with  that  period  of  torpor  and 
/eaction,  and  that  w&s  the  influence  of '  the  salons. 
To  these  all  the  bright  intellects  of  Pferis  resorted 
and  gave  full  vent  to  their  opinions  —  artists,  scholars 
statesmen,  journalists,  men  of  science,  and  brilliant 
women,  in  short,  whoever  Was  distinguished  in  any 
particular  sphere ;  and  these  composed  what  is  called 
society,  a  tremendous  lever  in  fashionable  life.  In 
the  Batons,  tyi  Maddme  de  SfcaeU  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Duras,  of  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie,  of  Madame  de 
St  Aulaire,  and  of  Madame  de  Montcalm,  a^>  parties 
were  rep^resented,  and  all  subjects  were  freely  dis- 
cussed. Here  Sairite-Beuve  discoursed  with  those 
whom  he*  was  afterward  to  criticise;  here  Talleyrand 
littered  his  concise  and  emphatic  Sentences;  here 
^iifayette  won  hearts  by  his  courteous  manners  and 
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amiable  dispesition;  here  Guizot  poE^pareid  bimself  foi 
the  kjbund  oad  the  Press;  here  YillemaiQ^  wiith  proud 
indiffereaoe,  broached  his .  careless  sq^ticism  j  here 
M<H2.tlosiBr  blended  aristocnitieal  paradiox^  with  de- 
mocratic theories..  All  these  great  men,  aad  a  host  oi 
others,  —  B^r^nger,  Constant,  Etienne,  Lamartine,  Pas- 
quier,  Mounier,  Mol^,  De  Neuville,  Lain^,  Barante, 
Cousin,  Sismondi,  —  freely  exchanged  opinions,  and 
rested  from  their  labors;  a  ga?»up  of  geniuses  worth 
more  than  armies  in  the  groat  contests  between  Lib* 
erty  and  Absolutism. 

And  heoTie  it  may  be  said  that  diese  kings  and  queens 
of  society  represented  not  material  interests,  —  not 
commerce,  not  manufactures,  not  stocks^  not  capital, 
not  railways,  not  trade,  not  industrial  exhibitions,  not 
armies  and  navies,  but  ideas,  those  invisible  agencies 
which  shake  thrones  and  make  revolutions,  and  lift 
the  soul  above  that  which  is  transient  to  that  which 
is  permanent,  —  to  religion,  to  philosophy,  to  art,  tc 
poetry,  to  the  glories  of  home,  to  the  certitudes  oi 
friendship,  to  the  benedictions  of  heaven ;  which  may 
exist  in  all  their  benign  beauty  and  power  whatevei 
be  the  form  of  government  or  the  inequality  of  condi- 
tion, in  cottage  or  palace,  in  plenty  or  in  want,  among 
foes  or  friends,  —  creating  that  sublime  rest  where 
men  may  prepare  themselves  for  a  future  and  imper- 
ishable existence. 
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Such  was  the  other  side  of  France  during  the  r^ign 
of  the  Bourbons,  —  the  lights  which  burst  through 
the  gloomy  shades  of  tyranny  and  superstition,  to 
alleviate  sorrows  and  disappointed  hopes, — ^the  resur- 
rection of  intellect  from  the  grave  of  despair. 
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TORYiSML 

\T  JEBE  an  iBtelligebt,  and:  ^uMivftted  thoQgfa  fu- 
^  ^  perficial  traveller  to  recount  his  impressions 
of  Ehgknd  in  1815,  when  the  Prhice  of  Wales  was 
regent  joif  the  kingdom  and  Lord  liverp^ol  was  prime 
minister^  he  probably  would  nbte  his  having  been 
struck  with  the  splendid  life  of  the/  nobility  (all  great 
landed  proprietors)  in  their  palaces  at  London,  and  in 
their  still  more  magnificent  residences  on  their  prin- 
cipal estates.  He  would  have  seen  a  lavish  if  not  an 
imbounded  expenditioie,  emblazoned  atui  costly  equi* 
pages,  liveried  setrvants  without  number,  and  all  that 
wealth  could  purchase  in  <  the  adorntnent  of  their 
tomeeu  Se  would  have  geeh  a(  perpetiial  xoind  of 
banqo&ets,  balls,  concerts^  receptions,  and  garden  par^ 
ties^  to  whkh  only  the  elt^  of  society  we^  invited, 
all  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  iashiop,  -blazomig  with 
jeiweisEy  and'  rsidiant  with  the  smiled  of  porbspefity. 
Amoo^  the  lions  of  this  gorgeous  society  he  would 
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have  seen  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day, 
chiefly  peers  of  the  reahn,  with  the  blue  ribbon  across 
their  shoulders,  the  diamond  garter  below  their  knees, 
and  the  heraldic  star  upon  their  breasts.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  met  some  rising  orator,  like  Canning  or 
Perceval,  whose  speeches  were  in  every  mouth,  —  men 
destined  to  the  highest  political  honors,  pets  of  high- 
born l^-dies  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  the  silvery 
tones  of  their  voices,  and  the  courtly  el^ance  of  their 
manners;  Tories  in  their  politics,  and  aristocrats  in 
their  sympathies. 

The  traveller,  if  admitted  as  a  stranger  to  these 
grand  assemblages,  would  have  seen  but  few  lawyers, 
except  of  the  very  highest  distinction,  perhaps  here 
and' there  a  bishop  or  a  dean  with  the  paraphernalia 
of  clerical  rank,  but  no  physician,  no  artist,  no  man  of 
science,  no  millionnaire  banker,  no  poet,  no  scholar, 
unless  his  fame  had  gone  out  to  all  the  world.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  would  have  dazzled  him, 
and  he  would  unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  those 
titled  men  and  women  to  be  the  most  fortunate,  the 
most  favored,  and  perhaps  the  most  happy  of  all 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  since,  added  to  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  the  pride  of  power,  they  had 
the  means  of  purchasii^  all  the  pleasures  known  to 
civilization,  and  —  more,  than  all  —  held  a  aecnre 
social  position,  which  no  slander  could  reach  and  no 
*)atred  could  aflect 
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Or  if  he  followed  these  magnates  to  their  country 
estates  after  the  "  season  '*  had  closed  and  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  he  would  have  seen  the  palaces  of  these 
lordly  proprietors  of  innumerable  acres  filled  with  a 
retinue  of  servants  that  would  have  called  out  the 
admiration  of  Cicero  or  Crassus,  —  all  in  imposing 
liveries,  but  with  criijging  manners,  —  and  a  crowd 
of  aristocratic  visitors,  filling  perhaps  a  hundred  apart- 
ments, spending  their  time  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual inclinations;  some  in  the  magnificent  library 
of  the  palace,  some  riding  in  the  park,  others  fox- 
hunting with  the  bounds  or  shooting  hares  and  par- 
tridges, others  again  flirting  with  ennuied  ladies  in  the 
walks  or  boudoirs  or  gild^  drawing-rooms,  —  but  all 
meeting  at  dinner,  in  full  dress,  in  the  carved  and 
decorated  banqueting+h^l^  the  sideboards  of  which 
groaned  under  the  load  of  gold  and  sUver  plate  of 
the  rarest  patterns  and  most  expensive  workmanship. 
Everywhere  the  eye  would  have  rcisted  on  priceless 
pictures,  rare  tapestries,  bronze  and  marble  ornaments^ 
sumptuous  sofas  and  lounges,  mirrors  of  Venetian 
glass,  chandeliers,  antique  vases,  trio-drbrae  of  every 
description  brought  from  every  comer  of  the  world. 
The  conversation  of  these  titled  aristocrats,  —  most 
of  them  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  cultivated 
by  toreign  travel,  and  versed  in  the  literature  of  the 
\\i\Y. — though  {^11  of  prejudices,  was  genpmtty'rinter 
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esting;  white  their  manners,  though  cold  and  haughty, 
were  easy,  polished,  courteous,  and  dignified.  It  is 
true,  mosrt  of  them,  would  swear,  and  get  drunk  at 
their  banquets;  but  their  profanity  was  conventional 
rather  than  blasphemous^  iand  they  seldom  got  drunk 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  on  wines  older  than 
their  children,  from  the  liiost  famous  vineyards  of 
Europe.  During  the  day  they  were  able  to  attend  to 
business,  if  they  had  any,  and  seldom  drank  anything 
stronger  than  ale  and  beer.  Their  breakfasts  were 
light  and  their  Punches  siiiiple.  Living  much  in  the 
open  air,  and  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chaise,  they 
were  generally  healthy  and  robust.  The  prevailing 
disease  which  crippled  them  was  gout;  but  this  was 
owing  to  champagne  and  burgundy  rather  than  to 
braiidy  and  turtle-soups,  for  at  that  time  no  English- 
irian  of  i*ank  dreamed  th^t  he  could  dine  without 
wine.  William^  Pitt,  it  is  said,  found  less  than  three 
bottles  insufficient^  for  hi&  dinner,  when  he  had  been 
working  hard. 

Among  t!hem  all  there  Was  great  outward  reverence 
for  the  Church,  alid  few  missed  its  services  on  Sun- 
days, or  failed  td  attend  family  prayers  in  their  private 
chapels  as  conducted  by  their  chaplains,  among  whom 
probably  not  d  Dissenter  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
realm.  Both  Catholics  and  Dissenters  were  alike  held 
in  scornful  contempt  or  indifference,  and  had  inferior 
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social  rai]^.  On  tlie  whole,  these  aristdcrata  were  a 
decorous  class  of  men,  though  narrow,  bigoted,  re- 
served, and  proud,  devoted  to  pleasure,  idle,  extrava- 
gant, and  callous  to  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the  poor. 
They  did  not  insult  the  people  by  arrogance  or  con- 
tumely, like  the  old  Boman  nobles;  but  they  were 
not  uiiited  to  them  by  any  other  ties  than  such  as 
a  master  would  feel  for  his  slaves ;  and  as  slaves  are 
obsequious  to  their  masters,  and)  ftometimels  Iqyal,  so 
the  humbler  classes  (especially  in  the  country)  wor- 
shipped the  ground  On  which  these  magnates  walked. 
"  How  courteoits  the  nobles  are  I "  said  a  wealthy  ple- 
beian manufactoiiei*  to  me  once,  at  Manchester.  ''I 
was  to  show  my  mill  to  Lord  Ducie,  and  as  my  car- 
riage drove  Up  I  was.  about  to  mownt  the  hox  with 
the  coachman,  but  my  lord  most  kindly  told  ine  to 
jump  in."  '  ;  ^  : 

So  much  for  the '.  h^est'  class  of  all  in  ^England, 
about  the  year  1815*  Suppose  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  were  now:  turned  to  the  legislative  halls,  in; 
which  public  afiiairs  were  discussed,? particularly  to  the 
House  of  Commdns,  supposed  to  represent  the  nation. 
He  would  have  seen  five  or  six  hundred  men^  in  plain 
attire,  with  their,  hats  lOn,  listless  andinatteniiive^  ex- 
cept'when  one  q£  their  Itoders  i^p'as;  making  a  tilling 
speeteh  agaittst  some  measure  proposed  by  the  opposite 
party,— rand  nearly  all  measures  were  party ' measuresi^ 

vc^.  IX.  — 15 
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Who  were  tbese  favored  represeutatives  ?  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  the  sons  or  brothers  or  cousins  or  politi- 
cal friends  of  the  class  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
with  here  and  there  a  baronet  or  powerful  county 
squire  or  eminent  lawyer  or  wealthy  manufacturer  or 
princely  banker,  but  all  with  aristocratic  sympathies,  — 
nearly  all  conservative,  with  a  preponderance  of  Tories ; 
scarcely  a  man  without  independent  means,  indiflferent 
to  all  questions  except  such  as  afifected  party  interests, 
and  generally  opposed  to  all  movements  which  had  in 
view  the  welfare  of  the  middle  classes,  to  which  they 
could  not  be  said  to  belong.  They  did  not  represent 
manufacturing  towns  nor  the  shopkeepers,  still  less 
the  people  in  their  rugged  toils,  —  ignorant  even  when 
they  could  r^d  and  write.  They  represented  the  great 
landed  interests  of  the  countiy  for  the  most  part,  and 
legislated  for  the  interests  of  landlords  and  the  gentry, 
the  EstaBlished  Church  and  the  aristocratic  universi- 
ties,—  indeed,  for  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  not  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  except  when  great  public  dan- 
gers were  imminent. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  traveller  would  have 
heatd  the  most :  magnificent  bursts  of  eloquence  ever 
heard  in  Parliament,  —  speeches  whfeh  are  imfiioi^ 
tal,  classical,  beautiful,  and  electrifying.  On  the  front 
benches  was  Canning,  scarcely  inferior  to  Pitt  or  Fox 
as  an  orator ;  stately,  sarcastic,  witty,  rhetorical,  musi- 
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cal,  as  full  of  genius  as  au  egg  is  full  of  meat.  There 
was  Castlereagh,  —  not  eloquent,  but  gifted,  the  hon- 
ored plenipotentiary  a  nd  negotiator  at  the  Gongress 
of  Vienna;  the  friend  of  Mettemich  and  the  Czar 
Alexander;  at  that  time  perhaps  the  most  influential 
of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  incarnation  of  aristocratic 
manners  and  ultra  conservative  principles.  There  was 
Peel,  just  rising  to  fame  and  power;  wealthy,  proud, 
and  aristocratic,  as  conservative  as  Wellington  him- 
self, a  Tory  of  the  Tories.  There  were  Perceval,  the^ 
future  prime  minister,  great  both  as  lawyer  and  states* 
man ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  secretary  of  state  for  war. 
On  the  opposite  benches  sat  Lord  John  Bussell,  tim« 
idly  maturing  schemes  for  parliamentary  reform,  lucid 
of  thought^  and  in  utterance  clear  as  a  belL  There, 
too,  sat  Henry  Brougham,  not  yet  famous,  but  a  giant 
in  debate,  and  overwhelming  in  his  impetuous  invec- 
tives. There  were  Eomilly,  the  law  reformer,  and 
Tierney,  Plunkett,  and  Huskisson  (all  great  orators), 
and  other  eminent  men  whose  names  were  on  every 
tbngue.  The  traveller,  entranced  by  the  power  and 
eloquence  of  these  leaders,  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  feel  that  the  House  of  Commons  wes  the  most 
glorious  assembly  on  earth,  the  incarnation  of  the 
highest  political  wisdom,  the  theatre  and  school  of  the 
noblest  energies,  worthy  to  instruct  and  guide  the 
English  nation,  or  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
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From  the  legislature  we  follow  our  traveller  to  the 
Chureh, — the  Established  Church  of  course,  for  non. 
conformist  minifiters,  wiiatever  their  learnii^  and  ora- 
torical gifts,  ranked  scarcely  above  shopkeepers  and 
fanners,  and  were  viewed  by  the  aristocracy  ad  leaders 
of  sedition  rather  than  preachers  of  righteousness. 
The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  only  church  recognized 
by  fashion  and  rank  were  peers  of  the  re^lm,  presidents 
of  colleges,  dons  in  the  universities,  bishops  with  an 
income  of  £10^000  a  yeax  or  more,  deans,  of  cathedrals, 
preb^idaries  and  archdeacons,  who  wore  a  distinctive 
dress  from  the  other  depgy.  I  need  not  say  that 
they  were  the  most  aristocratic,  cynical,  bigoted,  and 
intolemnt  of  all  the  upper  ranks  in  ^e  sodal  scale, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  we^  geneirally 
men  of  learning  and  respectability,  more :  versed,  how- 
ever, in  the  classids  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  in 
Saint  Paul's  epistles,  and  with  greater  sympathy  for 
the  rieh  than  for  the  poor,  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
originally  preached.  The  untitled  clevgy  of  the 
Chureh.  in  their  rural  homes, — ^for  the  country  and 
not  the  city  was  the  paradise  of  Tectors  and  curates, 
as  of  squires  and  men  of  leisure, -^  W6re  also  for  the 
most  part  classical  scholars  and  gentlemen,  though 
some  thought  more  of  hunting  and  fishing  than  of 
the  sermons  they  were  to  preach  on  Sundays.  Noth- 
ing to  the  eye  of  a  cultivftted  traveller  was  more  fas- 
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cinating  tiian  the  tomes  of  these  country  clergyiB^ii, 
rectories  and  parsonages  as  they  were  called,' — con- 
cealed '  amid  shrubberies^  groVes,  and  gardens,  where 
flowers  bloomed  by  the  side  of  the  ivy  and  myrtle, 
ever  green  and  flourishing.  They  were  not  large  but 
comfortable,  abodes  of  plenty  if  not  of  luxury^  freeholds 
which  could  not  be  tak^n  away,  sugget^tiye  of  rest  and 
repose;  for  the  favored  occupant  of  such  a  holding, 
supported  by  tithes,  could  neither  be  ejected  nor  turned 
out  of  his  "  living,"  which  be  held  few  life^  whether  he 
preached  well  ox  poorly,  whether  he  visited  his  flock  or 
buried  himself  amid  his  books,  whether  he  dined  out 
with  the  squire  or  went  up  to  town  for  amusement, 
whethiei'  he  played  lawn  tennis  in  the  afternoon  with 
aristocratic  ladiefe,  or  cards  in  the  evening  with  gentle- 
men none  too  sober  ^  i  He  had'  an  Average  stipend  of 
£200  a* year,  equal  to  £400  in  these  times,  —  moder*. 
ate,  but  Bufficienb  for  his  own  wantsi,  il  not  for  those 
of  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  pined  of  course  for 
a  more  exciting  life,  and  for  richer  dresses  than  he 
could  afford  tof  give  them.  His  *rmon^  it  must  be 
confessed,  were  not  very  instructive,  suggestive,  or 
eloquent, — wete,  in  fact,  without  ^int, -delivered  in  a 
drawling  monotone;  but  then  his  hearers  were  not  used 
to  oratorical  displays  ot  learned  treatises- in  the  pulpit, 
and  were  quite  satisfied  with  thfe  glorious  liturgy,  if 
well  intoned,  and  pious  chdnts  from  surpUced  boys^ 
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if  it  happened  to  be  a  church  rich  and  venerable  in 
which  they  worshipped. 

Not  less  imposing  and  impressive  than  the  Church 
would  the  traveller  have  found  the  courts  of  law.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  indeed,  in  a  general  sense,  a  leg- 
islative assembly,  where  the  peers  deliberated  on  the 
same  subjects  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mons; but  it  was  also  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  realm,  —  a  great  court  of  appeals  of  which  only 
the  law  lords,  ex-chancellors  and  judges,  who  were 
peers,  were  the  real  members,  presided  over  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  also  held  court  alone  tot  the  final  de- 
cision of  important  equity  questions.  The  other  courts 
of  justice  were  held  by  twenty-four  judges,  in  different 
departments  of  the  law,  who  presided  in  their  scarlet 
robes  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  who  also  held  assizes 
in  the  different  counties  for  the  trial  of  criminals, —•  all 
men  of  great  learning  and  personal  dignity,  who  were 
lield  in  awe,  since  they  were  the  representatives  of  the 
king  himself  to  decree  judgments  and  punish  offenders 
against  the  law.  Even  those  barristers  who  pleaded 
at  these  tribunals  quailed  before  the  searching  glance 
of  these  judges,  who  were  the  picked  men  of  their 
great  profession,  whom  no  sophistry  could  deceive  and 
no  rhetoric  could  win,  —  men  held  in  supreme  honor 
for  their  exalted  station  as  well  as  for  their  force 
of  character  and  acknowledged  abilities.     In  no  other 
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country  were  judges  so  well'  paid,  so  iudepeudent,  so 
Tuiicli  feared,  and  so  deserving  of  honors  and  dignities. 
And  in  no  other  country  were  judges  armed  with  more 
power,  nor  were  they  more  bland  and  courteous  in 
their  manners  and  more  just  in  their  decisions.  It 
was  something  to  be  a  judge  in  England. 

Turning  now  from  peers,  legislators,  judges,  and 
bishops,  —  the  men  who  composed  the  governing  class, 
—  all  equally  aristocratic  and  exclusive,  let  us  with 
our  traveller  survey  the  middle  class,  who  were  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  living  by  trade,  chiefly  shopkeepers,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  dissenting  ministers,  solicitors,  surgeons, 
and  manufacturers.  Among  these,  the  observer  is  cap- 
tivated by  the  richness  and  splendor  of  their  shops, 
over  which  were  dark  and  dingy  chambers  used  as 
residences  by  their  plebeian  occupants,  except  such 
as  were  rented  as  lodgings  to  visitors  and  men  of 
means.  These  people  of  business  were  rarely  ambi- 
tious of  social  distinction,  for  that  was  beyond  their 
reach;  but  they  lived  comfortably,  dined  on  roast  beef 
and  Yorkshire  pudding  on  Sunday,  with  tolerable 
sherry  or  port  to  wash  it  doswn,  went  to  church  or 
chapel  regularly  in  silk  or  broadcloth,  were  good  citi- 
zens, had  a  horror  of  bailifTs,  could  converse  on  what 
was  going  on  in  trade  and  even  in  politics  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  and  generally  advocated  .progressive  and 
liberal  sentiments,  —*!- unless  Isome  of   their  relatives 
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were  employed  in  some  way  or  other  in  noble  houses, 
in  which  case  their  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  admira- 
tion of  rank  were  excessive  and  amusing.  They  read 
good  books  when  they  read  at  all,  educated  their  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  became  governesses,  travelled  a 
little  in  the  summer,  were  hospitable  to  their  limited 
circle  of  friends,  were  kind  and  obliging,  put  on  no 
airs,  and  were  on  the  whole  useful  and  worthy  people, 
if  we  can  not  call  them  "respectable  members  of  so- 
ciety." They  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  and  most 
contented  of  all  the  various  classes,  since  they  were 
virtuous,  frugal,  industrious,  and  thought  more  of 
duties  than  they  did  of  pleasures.  These  were  the 
people  who  were  soon  to  discuss  rights  rather  than 
duties,  and  whotn  the  reform  movement  was  to  turn 
into  political  enthusiasts. 

Such  was  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  which  a 
favored  traveller  would  have ,  seen  at  the  dose  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  -r—  on  the  whole,  one  of  external 
prosperity  and  grandeur,  compared  with  most  Gontt 
nental  countries;  am  envied  civilization^  the  bpast  of 
liberty,  for  there  was  no  regal  despotism.,  The  mon 
ardi  could'  send  no  one  to  jail,  or  exile  him,  or  cut 
joff  hifl  head>  except  in  accordance  with  law ;  c^nd  the 
lai^s  could  de|>rive  no  one  of  petsonal  liberty  without 
sufficient  caus^,  determined  by  judicial  tribunals. 

And  yeD  this  spkodid  exterior  was  deceptive     Tha 
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traveller  £»w  only  the  rich  or  favored  or  weltto-do 
classes;  there  were  toiling  and  suffering  millions 
whom  he  did  not  see.  Althou^  the  laws  were  made 
to  favor  the  agricultural  interests,  yet  there  was  dis- 
tress among  agricultural  laborers;  and  the  dearer  the 
price  of  com,  —  that  is,  the  worse  the  harvests, — 
the  more  the  landlords  were  enriched,  and  the  more 
wretched  were  those  who  raised  the  crops.  In  times 
of  scarcity,  when  harvests  were  poor,  the  quartern 
loaf  sold  sometimes  for  two  shillings,  when  the  laborer 
could  earn  on  ah  average  only  six  or  seven  shillings 
a  week.  Think  <^  a  family  compelled  to  live  on. 
seven  shillings  a  week,  with  what  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren could  additionally  earn  1  There  was  rent  to  pay, 
and  coals  and  clothing  to  buy,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
proper  and  varied  food  supply ;  yet  all  that  the  family 
could  possibly  earn  would  not  pay  for  bread  alone. 
And  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  mines 
and  the  mills  was  still  worse ;  for  not  half  of  them 
could  get  work  at  all,  even  at  a  shilling  a  day.  The 
disbanding  of  half  a  million  of  soldiers,  without  any 
settled  occupation,  filled  every  village  and  hamlet  with 
vagrants  and  vagabonds  demoralized  by  war.  During 
the  war  with  France  there  had  been  a  demand  for 
every  sort  of  manufactures ;  but  the  peace  cut  off  this 
demand,  and  the  factories  were  either  closed  or.  were 
running  on  half-tima     Then  there  was  the  dreadful 
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burden  of  taxation^  direct  and  indirect,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  a  national  debt  swelled  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  £800,000,000,  and  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government,  which  were  excessive  and 
frequently  unnecessary,  —  such  as  sinecures,  pensions, 
and  grants  to  the  royal  family.  This  debt  pressed 
upon  all  classes  alike,  and  prevented  the  use  of  all 
those  luxuries  which  we  now  regard  as  necessities,  — 
like  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  even  meat  There  were 
import  duties,  almost  prohibitory,  on  many  articles 
which  few  qould  do  without,  and  worst  of  all,  on  com 
and  all  cereals.  Without  these  it  was  possible  for 
the  laboring  class  to  live,  even  when  they  earned  only 
a  shilling  a  day;  but  when  these  were  retained  to 
swell  the  income  of  that  upper  class  whose  glories  and 
luxuries  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  was  inevi- 
table starvation. 

To  any  kind  of  popular  sorrow  and  misery,  however, 
the  government  seemed  indifferent;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed of  course  by  discontent  and  crime,  riots  and 
incendiary  conflagrations,  murders  and  highway  rob- 
beries, —  an  incipient  pandemonium,  disgusting  to  see 
and  horrible  to  think  oL  At  the  best,  what  dens  of 
misery  and  filth  and  disease  were  the  quarters  of  the 
poor,  in  city  and  country  alike,  especially  in  the  coal 
districts  and  in  manufacturing  towns.  And  when 
these  pallid,  half-starved  miners  :and  operatives,  be- 
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grimed  with  smoke  and  dirt,  issued  from  their  infetnal 
hovels  and  gathered  in  crowds,  threatening  all  sorts 
of  violence,  and  dispersed  only  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  there  was  something  to  call  out  fear  as  well 
as  compassion  from  those  who  lived  upon  their  toils. 

At  last,  good  men  became  aroused  at  the  injustice 
and  wretchedness  which  filled  every  corner  of  the  land, 
and  sent  up  their  petitions  to  Parliament  for  reform,  — 
not  for  the  mere  alleviation  of  miseries,  but  for  a 
reform  in  representation,  so  that  men  might  be  sent 
as  legislators  who  would  take  some  interest  iu  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Yet  eyen  to 
these  petiticms  the  aristocratic  Commons  paid  but 
little  heed.  The  sigh  of  the  mourner  was  unheard, 
and  the  tear  of  anguish  was  unnoticed  by  those  who 
lived  in  their  lordly  palaces.  What  was  desperate 
suffering  and  agitation  for  relief  they  called  agrarian 
discontent  and  revolutionary  excess,  to  be  put  down 
by  the  most  vigorous  measures  the  government  could 
devise.  0  tempora  !  0  mores !  the  Roman  orator  ex- 
claimed in  view  of  social  evils  which  would  bear  no 
comparison  with  those  that  afflicted  a  large  majority  of 
the  human  beings  who  struggled  for  a  miserable  exist 
ence  in  the  most  lauded  country  in  Europe.  In  their 
despair,  well  might  they  exclaim,  "  Who  shall  deliver 
UP  from  the.  body  of  this  death?" 

I  often  wonder  that  the  people  of  England  wei 
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patient  and  orderly  as  thej  were,  under  such  a^ra- 
vated  misfortunes.  In  France  the  oppressed  would 
probably  have  arisen  in  a  burst  of  frenzy  and  wrath, 
and  perhaps  have  unseated  the  monarch  on  his  throne. 
But  the  English  iliobs  erected  no  barricades,  and  used 
no  other  weapons  than  groans  and  expostulations. 
They  did  not  demand  rights,  but  bread;  they  were 
not  agitators,  but  sufferers.  Promises  of  relief  dis- 
armed them,  and  they  sadly  returned  to  their  wretched 
homes  to  see  no  radical  iinprovement  in  their  condition. 
Their  only  remedy  was  patience,  and  patience  without 
much  hope.  Nothing  could  really  relieve  them  but 
returning  prosperity,  and  that  depended  more  on  events 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  than  on  legislatibn  itself* 

Such  was  the  condition,  in  general  terms,  of  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in  England  in  the  year  1815, 
and  I  have  now  to  show  what  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  government  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  during 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  as  regent  and  as  king.  But 
first  let  us  take  a  brief  review  of  the  men  prominent 
in  the  government. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  the  prime  minister  of  England 
for  fifteen  years,  from  1812  (succeeding  to  Perceval 
upon  the  latter's  assassination)  to  1827.  He  was  a 
man  of  moderate  abilities,  but  honest  and  patriotic; 
this  chief  merit  was  in  the  t«ct  by  which  he  kept  to- 
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gether  a  cabinet  of  conflicting  political  sentuuents ;  but 
he  lived  in  comparatively  quiet  times,  ^hen  everybody 
wanted  rest  and  repose,  and  when,  he' had  only  to  com- 
bat domestic  evils.  The  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Eldon, 
had  been  seated  on  the  woolsack,  from  nearly  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and. was  the  "keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience  "  for  twenty-five  years,  enjoying  hia 
great  office  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  lord 
chancellor  in  English  history.  He  waa  doubtless  a 
very  great  lawyer  and  a  man  of  remaxkable  sagacity 
and  insigbtj  but  the  narrowest  and  most  bigoted  of  all 
the  great  men  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  na« 
tion.  He  absolutely  abhorred  any  change  whatever 
and  any  kind  of  reform.  He  ^  adhered  to  what  was 
already  established,  dnik-  hto^tuse  it  was  established; 
th^refore^  he  was  a  good  :(^archiiian  and. a  most  reli- 
able Twy.  ^   ^''  ..       M 

The  most  powefarftdiman  fin  the  <3ahinet  at.ithis  time^ 
holding  the  'second  officer  iti  the  gdi^rnment>,that  ,of 
foreign  sqcretary,  ;wafe!  Lord  Oastlfereaghj  -^  no  very 
great  scholar  or.  orator  j  dr  maa;  of  business^  ,]:)ut  an 
invetersUie  Tory^  who  ptoyeid  intd.  !tte  hcmdp  of  aU 
the  despots  of  iEdA)pe,' and  i^rbo  t^Mtde  captive  more 
powerftil  minds  thaia  his  own  by  the  elegance  of  his 
manners,  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  and  th<e  inten- 
sity of  his  convictionSi  William  Pitt  never  showed 
greater  sagabity  than   when  he  bought  the  aieryices 
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of  this  gifted  aristocrat  (for  he  was  then  a  Whig), 
and  introduced  him  into  Parliament.  He  was  the 
most  prominent  minister  of  the  crown  until  he  died, 
directing  foreign  affairs  with  ability,  but  in  the  wrong 
direction,  —  the  friend  and  ally  of  Mettemich,  Cha- 
teaubriand, Hardenberg,  and  the  monarchs  whom  they 
represented. 

But  foremost  in  genius  among  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  day  was  George  Canning,  who,  however,  did 
not  reach  the  summit  of  his  ambition  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  But  after  the  death 
of  Castlereagh  in  1822,  he  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
cabinet,  holding  the  great  office  of  foreign  secretary, 
second  inf  rank  and  power  only  to  that  of  the  premier. 
Although  a  Tory,  -—  the  follower  and  disciple  of  Pitt, 
—  it  was  Canning  who  gave  the  first  great  blow  to  the 
narrow  and  selfish  conservatism  which  marked  the 
government  of  his  day,  and  entered  the  first  wedge 
which  was  to  split  the  Tory  ranks  and  inaugurate 
reform.  For  this  he  acquired  the  greatest  popularity 
that  any  statesman  in  Englai^d  ever  enjoyed,  if  we 
except  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  at  the  same  time  incurred 
the  bitterest  wrath  which  the  Mettemichs  of  the 
world  have  ever  cherished  toward  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

Canning  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1770,  in 
comparatively  humble  lifci — his  father  being  a  dissi- 
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pated  and  broken-down  barrister,  and  his  mother  com 
pelled  by  poverty  to  go  irpon  the  stage.  But  he  had 
a  wealthy  relative  who  took  the  care  of  his  education. 
In  1788  he  entered  Christ  Church  College,  where  he 
won  the  prize  for  the  best  Latin  poem  that  Oxford  had 
ever  produced.  After  he  had  graduated  with  distin- 
guished honors,  he  entered  as  a  law  student  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn ;  but  before  he  wore  the  gown  of  a  barrister 
Pitt  had  sought  him  out,  as  he  had  Castlereagh,  having 
heard  of  his  talents  in  debating  societies.  Pitt  secured 
him  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  Canning  made  his  first 
speech  on  the  31st  of  January,  1794.  The  aid  which 
he  brought  to  the  ministry  secured  his  rapid  advance- 
ment. In  a  year  after  his  maiden  speech  he  was  made 
under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  On  the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1806,  when 
the  Whigs  for  a  short  period  came  into  power.  Canning 
was -the  recognized  leader  of  the  opposition;  and  in 
1807,  when  the  Tories  returned  to  power,  he  became 
foreign  secretary  in  tlie  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, of  whi«h  Mr.  Perceval  \«ras  the  leading  niember. 
It  was  then  that  Canning  seized  the  Danish  fleet  at 
Copenhagen,  giving  as  his  excuse  for  this  bold  and 
high-handed  measure  that  Napoleon  would  have  taken 
it  if  he  had  not.  It  was  through  his  influence  an'i 
that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  that  Sir  Arthur  WeHealey, 
afterward  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  sent.  t6  Spiain 
to  conduct  the  Peninsular  War. 
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On  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  head 
of  the  government  in  1809,  Mr.  Perceval  became 
minister,  —  an  event  soon  followed  by  the  insanity  of 
George  III.  and  the  entrance  of  Eobert  Peel  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1812  Mr.  Perceval  was  assas- 
sinated, and  the  long  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool  be- 
gan, supported  by  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of 
Canning,  between  whom  and  his  chief  a  close  fri«id- 
ship  had  existed  since  their  college  days.  The  foreign 
secretaryship  was  offered  to  Canning;  but  he,  being 
comparatively  poor,  preterred  the  Lisbon  embassy,  on 
the  large  salary  of  £14,000.  In  1814  he  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  remained  in 
that  office  until  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
India.  On  the  death  of  Castlereagh  (1822)  by  his 
own  hand,  Canning  resumed  the  post  of  foreign  secre- 
tary, and  from  that  time  was  the  master  spirit  of  the 
government,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  most 
powerful  orator  of  his  day,  and  the  most  popular 
man  in  England;  He  had  now  become  more  liberal, 
showing  a  sympathy  with  reform,  adknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  cdonies,  and 
virtually  breaking  up  the  Holy  Alliance  by  his  disap- 
probation of  the  policy  <rf  the.  Congress  of  Vienna, 
which  aimed  at  the  total  overthiiow  of  liberty  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  (under  the  guidance  of  Mettemich 
and  with  the  support  of  Castlereagh)  had  already  given 
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Norway  to  Sweden,  the  duchy  of  Grenoa  to  Sardinia, 
restored  to  the  Pope  his  ancient  possessions,  and  made 
Italy  what  it  was  before  the  French  Kevolution.  The 
most  mischievous  thing  which  the  Holy  Alliance  had 
in  view  was  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  all 
the  Continental  States,  under  the  guise  of  religion. 
England,  under  the  leadership  of  Castlereagh,  would 
have  upheld  this  foreign  interference  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria;  but  Canning  withdrew,  England  from  this 
intervention,  —  a  great  service  to  his  country  andv  to 
civilization.  In  fact,  the  great  principle  of  his  political 
life  was  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  Hence  he  refused  to  join  the  great  Powers  in 
rengeating  the  king  of  Spain  on  his  throne,  from  which 
that  monarch  had  been  temporarily  ejected  by  a  popu- 
lar insurrection*  But  for  him,  the  great  Powers  might 
have  united  with  Spain  to  recover  her  lost  possessions 
m  South  America.  '  To  him  the  peace  of  the  world  at 
that  «ritical  period  was  mainly  ovring.  In  one  of  his 
most  famous  speeches  he  closed  with  the  oft-quoted 
sentence,  "  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

Canning,  like  Peel,  —  aiid  like  Gladstone  in  our  own 
time, — grew  m,ore  and  more  liberal  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  in  experience,  and  in  power,  although  he 
never  left  the  Tory  ranks.  His  commercial  policy 
was  ideiitieal  with  that  of  his. friend  Huskisson,  which 
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was  that  commerce  flourished  best  when  wholly  un- 
fettered by  restrictions.  He  held  that  protection,  in 
the  abstract,  was  unsound  and  unjust;  and  thus  he 
opened  the  way  for  free-trade,  —  the  great  boon  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  to  the  nation  under  the  teachings 
of  Cobden.  He  also  was  in  favor  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  compelled  against  his  will  ulti- 
mately to  give  to  the  nation. 

At  the  head  of  all  this  array  of  brilliant  statesmen 
stood  the  king,  or  in  this  case  the  regent,  who  was 
a  man  of  very  different  character  from  most  of  the 
ministers  who  served  him. 

It  was  in  January,  1811,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
l)ecame  regent  in  consequence  of  the  insanity  of  his 
father,  George  IIL ;  it  was  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
when  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was 
wearing  out  the  French  in  Spain.  But  the  reign  of 
this  prince  as  regent  is  barren  of  great  political  move- 
ments. There  is  scarcely  anything  to  record  but  riots 
and  discontent  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  incen- 
diary speeches  and  writings  of  demagogues.  Measures 
of  relief  were  proposed  in  Parliament,  also  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabili- 
ties; but  they  were  all  alike  opposed  by  the  Tory 
government,  and  came  to  nothing.  Four  years  after 
the  beginning  of  the   regency  saw  the   ovierthrow  of 
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Napoleon,  and  the  nation  was  so  wearied  of  war  and 
all  great  political  excitement  that  it  had  sunk  to  in* 
glorious  repose.  It  was  the  period  of  reaction,  of  ultra 
conservatism,  and  hatred  of  progressive  and  revolu* 
tionary  ideas,  when  such  men  as  Cobbett  and  Hunt 
(Henry)  were  persecuted,  fined,  and  imprisoned  for 
their  ideas.  Cobbett,  the  most  popular  writer  of  the 
day,  was  forced  to  fly  to  America.  Government  was 
utterly  intolerant  of  all  political  agitation,  which  was 
chiefly  confined  to  men  without  social  position. 

But  of  all  the  magnates  who  were  opposed  to  reform, 
the  prince  regent  was  the  most  obstinate.  He  was 
wholly  devoted  to  pleasure.  His  court  at  the  Carleton 
palace  was  famous  for  the  assemblage  of  wits  and 
beauties  and  dandies,  reminding  us  of  the  epicureanism 
which  marked  Versailles  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
It  was  the  most  scandalous  period  in  England  since 
the  times  of  Charles  II.  The  life  of  the  regent  was 
a  perpetual  scandal,  especially  in  his  heartless  treat- 
ment of  women,  and  the  disgraceful  revels  in  which 
he  indulged. 

The  companions  of  the  prince  were  mostly  dissipated 
and  ennuied  courtiers,  as  impersonated  in  that  incar- 
nation of  dandyism  who  went  by  the  name  of  Beau 
Brummell,  —  a  contemptible  character,  who  yet,  it 
seems,  was  the  kader  of  fashion,  especially  in  dress,  of 
which  the  prince  himself  was  inordinately  fond.     This 
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booa  companion  of  royalty  required  two  different  artists 
to  make  his  gloves,  and  he  went  home  after  the  opera 
to  change  his  cravat  for  succeeding  parties.  His  imper- 
tinence and  audacity  exceeded  anything  ever  recorded 
of  men  of  fashion, — as  when  he  requested  his  royal 
master  to  ring  the  belL  Nothing  is  more  pitiable  than 
his  miserable  end,  deserted  by  all  hi&  friends,  a  helpless 
idiot  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  having  exhausted  all  his 
means.  Lord  Yarmouth,  afterward  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  infamous  for  his  debaucheries  and  extrava- 
gance, was  another  of  the  prince's  companions  in  folly 
and  drunkenness.  So  was  Lord  Fife,  who  expended 
£80,000  on  a  dancer;  and  a  host  of  others,  who  had, 
however,  that  kind  of  wit  which  would  "set  the  table 
on  a  roar,"  —  but  all  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  sensu- 
alists, who  gloried  in  the  ruin  of  those  women  whom 
they  had  made  victims  of  their  pleasures. 

But  I  pass  by  the  revelries  and  follies  of  "  the  first 
gentleman  '*  in  the  realm,  as  he  was  called,  to  allude  to 
one  event  which  has  historical  importance,  and  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,, — and 
that  was  the  persecution  of  his  wife,  who  was  also 
his  cousin,  (yaroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  drove  her  from  the  nuptial 
bed,  and  from  his  palace.  He  sought  also  to  get  a 
divorce,  which  failed  by  reason  of  the  transcendent 
talaits  and  eloquence  of  Brougham  and  Denman,  end- 
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nent  lawyers  whom  she  employed  in  her  defence,  and 
which  brought  them  out  prominently  before  the  eyes 
of  the  nation^ — for  the  great  career  of  Brougham,  espe- 
cially, began  with  the  trial  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick^ 
the  unhappy  woman  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  mar- 
ried to  get  relief  from  his  .pecuniary  necessities,  and 
whom  he  insulted  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  although,  she 
was  a  princess  of  considerable  accomplishments,  and 
as  amiable  as  she  was  beneficent.  The  only  palliation 
of  his  infamous  treatment  of  this  woman  was  that 
he  never  loved  her,  and  was  even  disgusted  with  her. 
No  sooner  was  the  marriage  solemnized,  than  she  was 
treated  on  every  occasion  with  studied  contumely,  and 
scarcely  h^d  she  recovered  from  illness  incident  to 
the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  when  the  "first 
gentleman  of  the  age"  was  pleased  to  intimate  that 
it  suited  his  disposition  that  they  should  hereafter 
live  apart  Never  allowed  to  be  crowned  as  queen, 
driven  from  the  shelter  of  her  husband's  roof,  sxiTr 
rounded  with  spies,  accused  of  crimes  of  which  there 
was  no  proof,  even  excluded  fr6m  the  public  prayers, 
and  finally  forced  into  exile,  she  sank  uilider  hex  ac*- 
cumulated  wtrongs,  and  was  oftrridd  oflf  byaiiatal  illness 
at  the  age. of  fifty-three.  '       . 

On  the  death  -of  thei  old  king  in  1820,  the  Prin<5e 
of  Wales  became  Geoorgc  IVk,  iafter  having  been  regent 
for  nine  years.  '  Aa  he  was  inflexibly  opposed  tp  all 
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reforms,  no  great  measures  had  been  earned  through 
Parliament  except  from  urgent  necessity  and  fear  of 
revolution.  But  the  State  was  being  prepared  for 
reforms  in  the  next  reign.  In  1820  the  agitation, 
which  finally  ended  in  the  Eeform  Bill,  set  in  with 
great  earnestness.  Henry  Brougham  had  become  a 
great  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  poured 
out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  Tory  government. 
Lord  John  Eussell  busily  employed  himself  in  forging 
the  weapons  by  which  he,  more  than  any  other  man, 
afterward  broke  the  power  of  the  Tories.  The  voice 
of  Wilberforce  was  also  heard  in  demanding  the  abo- 
lition of  negro  slavery.  Romilly  was  advocating  a 
reform  in  criminal  law.  Macaulay  was  making  those 
brilliant  speeches  which  would  have  elevated  him  to 
the  highest  rank  among  debaters  had  he  not  cherished 
other  ambitions. 

The  only  things  which  stand  out  as  memorable 
And  of  political  importance  in  this  reign  were  a  change 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  the  discontents  and 
a;gitatibns  of  the  people,  the  removal  of  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts. 

On  the  first  I  shall  not  dwell,  since  I  have  alreaay 
Alluded  to  it  as  the  great  work  of  Canning.  As  foreign 
minister  he  divorced  England  from  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  insisted  on  maintaining  non-intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs   of  other  nations,  and  a  peace  policy 
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which  raised  his  coimtry  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
power  she  ever  attained,  and  brought  about  a  develop- 
ment of  wealth  and  industry  entirely  unprecedented. 
Had  he  lived  he  would  have  carried  out  those  reforms 
that  later  were  the  glory  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  for  he  was  emancipated  from  the  ideas 
which  made  the  Tories  obnoxious.  His  spirit  was 
liberal  and  progressive,  and  hence  he  iucurred  bitter 
hostilities.  The  government,  however,  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  him,  and  the  king  was  forced  un-^ 
willingly  to  accept  him  as  minister.  His  magnificent 
services  as  foreign  secretary  had  mollified  the  hostili- 
ties of  George  lY.,  who  became  anxious  to  retain  him 
In  power  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  after 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool.  But  Canning  felt 
that  the  premiership  was  his  due,  and  would  accei>t 
nothing  short  of  it,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  give 
it  to  him  in  spite  of  the  howl  of  the  Tory  leaders. 
He  enjoyed  that  dignity,  however,  but  two  months, 
being  worn  out  with  labors,  and  embittered  by  the 
hostilities  of  his  political  enemies,  who  hounded  him 
to  death  with  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting  hatred. 
His  sensitive  and  proud  nature  could  not  stand  be-- 
fore  such  unjust  attacks  and  savage  calumnies.  He 
rapidly  sank,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  in  the  height 
of  his  fame.  Canning's  death  in  1827  was  a  marked 
event  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.;   it  filled  England 
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with  moinrning,  and  never  was  grief  for  a  departed 
statesman  more  sincere  and  profound.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  sculp* 
tor  Chantry  was  intorasted  with  the  execution  of  his 
statte, — a  memorial  which  he  did  not  need,  for  his 
fame  is  imperishable.  The  day  after  the  funeral  his 
wife  was  made  a  peeress,  an  annuity  was  granted  to 
his  sons,  and  every  honor  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
grateful  nation  to  bestow  was  lavished  on  his  memory. 

Canning  left  only  £20,000,  ♦**•  a  less  sum  than  he 
had  received  from  bis  wife  upon  his  marriage.  His 
domestic  life  was  sihgtilarly  happy.  He  was  also 
happy  in  the  brilliant  promises  of  his  sons;  >  one '  of 
'whom  became  governor^enieTal  of  liidia,  and  was  ere* 
ated  a  peer  for  his  services.  His  6nly  daughter  mar- 
ried the  Marqitis  of  Olanricarde.  i  His  children  thus 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,- — a  distindjion  Trtiich 
he  himself  did  not  covet.  It  was  his  chief  ambition 
to  rule  the  nation  through'  the  House  of  Commons. 

Some  authoritieis  have  regarded  Canning  as  the 
greatest  of  English  parliamentary:  orators;  but  his 
speeches  to  me  are  disappointing,  although  elaborate, 
SLrgumentative,  logical,  and  full  of  fancy  ^nd  wit. 
They  were  too  rhetorical  to  suit  the  tastfe  of  Lord 
Brougham.  Ehetorical  exhibitions,  however  brilliant, 
are  not  those  which  posterity  most '  highly  value, 
and  lose  their  charm  Vheti  the  occasions  Which  pro* 
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duced  them  have  passed  away.  Canning's  presence 
was  commanding  and  dignified,  his  artionlation  deli- 
cate and,  precise,  his  voice  clear  and  musical;  while 
the  curl  of  his  lip  and  the  glance  of  his  eje  would 
silence  alihost  any  antagonist.  In  cabinet  meetings 
he  was  haWtually  silent,  having  already  made  up 
his  mind.  He  could  not  gracefully  bear  contradiction, 
and  made  many  ^enemies  by  his  pride  and  sarcasm. 
In  private  life  he  was  courteous  atid  gentlemanly, 
fond  of  society,  bat  fonder  of  domestic  life,  pure  in 
his  moral  character,  devc^jed  to  his  family, --^  espe-' 
dally  to  his  mdther,  whom  he  treatepl  with  extraordi- 
nary deference  and  affe6tion. 

The  next  subject:  of  historicp,l  impo^tanc^  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  was  the  perpetual  agitatibn  among 
die  people  growing  out  of  their  misery  afid  discontent. 
There  were  n^  great  insurrections  to  overturn  the 
throne,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy- and  France;  but  there 
was  a  fieirce'  demand  for  the  removal  of  evils  which 
were  intolerable ;  and  this  was  manifested  in  mobster 
petitions  to  Parliament,'  in  incendiary  speeches  like 
those  made  iiy  '' Orator  Hmif  and  other  agitators,  in 
such  political  •ttracts  as  Oobbett  wrote  and  ciiJculated 
in  every  coriier  of  the  land,  in  oajasionfel  uprisings 
ailiong' agricultural  laborers' knd  factory  operatives,  In 
angry  mobs  destroying  privite  tnroperty,^ — all  impelled 
by  hung^  aiid'  jdespair.     To  these  discontents  and 
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angry  uprisings  the  government  was  haughty  and  cold, 
lookmg  upon  them,  as  revolutionary  and  dangerous, 
and  putting  them  down  by  sheriffs  and  soldiers,  by  co- 
ercion bills  and  the  suspension  of  the  Act  of  habeas 
coiyns.  Some  speeches  were  made  in  Parliament  in 
favor  of  education,  and  some  efforts  in  behalf  of  law 
reforms,  —  especially  the  removal  of  the  death  penalty 
for  small  offences,  more  than  two  hundred  of  which 
were  punishable  with  death.  Numerous  were  the 
instances  where  men  and  boys  were  condemned  to 
the  gallows  for  stealing  a  coat  or  shooting  a  hare ;  but 
the  sentences  of  judges  were  often  not  enforced  when 
unusually  severe  or  unjust.  Moreover,  large  charities 
were  voted  for  the  poor,  but  without  materially  re- 
lieving the  general  distress. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  country  increased  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  consequence  of  the  long  and 
uninterrupted  peace ;  and  the  only  great  drawback  was 
the  mercantile  crisis  of  1825,  resulting  from  the  mania 
of  speculation,  and  followed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
currency, — the  effect  of  which  was  the  failure  of  banks 
and  the  ruin  of  thousands  who  had  calculated  on  being 
suddenly  enriched.  Alison  estimates  the  shrinkage,  of 
property  in  Great  Britain  alone  as  at  least  £100,000,000. 
Men  worth  £100,000  could  not  at  one  time  raise  £100. 
The  banks  were  utterly  drained  of  gold  and  silver. 
Nothing  prevented  universal  bankruptcy  but  the  issue 
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of  small  bills  by  the  Bank  of  England.  There  was  a 
lull  of  political  excitement  after  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline,  and  Parliament  confined  itself  chiefly  to  legal, 
economical,  and  commercial  questions  ;  although  occa- 
sionally there  were  grand  debates  on  the  foreign  policy, 
on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  on  the  disfranchisement 
of  corrupt  boroughs.  Ireland  obtained  considerable 
parliamentary  attention,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  and  its  attendant  agricultural  distress, 
which  produced  a  state  bordering  on  rebellion,  and  to 
the  formati(m  of  the  Catholic  Association. 

But  the  great  event  in  the  political  history  of  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  was  unquestion- 
ably the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  —  ranking 
next  in  importance  and  interest  with  the  Eeform  Bill 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Catholic  disability 
had  existed  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was 
the  standing  injustice  under  which  Ireland  labored. 
Catholic  peers  were  not  admitted  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  nor  Catholics  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, —  which  was  a  condition  of  extremely  unequal 
representation.  In  reality,  only  the  Protestants  were 
represented  in  Parliamwit,  and  they  composed  only 
about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population. 

In  addition  to  this  injustice,  the  Irish,  who  were 
mostly  Roman  Catholics,  were  ground  down  by  snch 
oppressive  laws  that  tiiey  were  really  serfs  to  those 
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landlords  who. owned  the  soil  on  which  they  toiled 
for  a  mere  pittance,  —  about  fourpence  a  day,  —  result- 
ing in  a  general  poverty  such  as  has  never  before  been 
seen  in  any  European  country,  with  its  attendant 
misery  and  crime.  The  miserable  Irish  peasantry  lived 
in  mud  huts  or  cabins,  covered  partially  with  thatch, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Ko  furniture 
and  no  comforts  were  to  be  seen  in  Uiese  huts.  There 
were  no  chairs  or  tables,  only  a  sort  of  dresser  for 
laying  a  plate  upon ;  no  cooking  ntensils  but  a  castr* 
metal  pot  to  boil  potatoes,  —  almost  the  only  food. 
There  were  no  bedsteads,  and  but  few  blankets.  The 
people  slept  in  their  clothes,  the  whole  family  gene- 
rally in  one  room,  — the  only  room  in  the  cabin.  For 
fuel  they  burned  peat.  In  order  to  pay  their  rent, 
they  sold  their  pigs.  Beggars  infested  every  iroad  and 
filled  every  village.  No  one  was;  certain  bf  employ* 
ment,  even  at  twopence  a  day. 

For  years  this  pitiable  condition  continued  through- 
out the  land  while  English,  statesmen  \t^ere  laboring 
under  the  imprei^sion  that  Ireland*8  po^vertjr  and  suffering 
were  due  to  the  shiMe$i&ness  of  an  igtoraaat;  peojJLe.  It 
was  the  wonder  of  O'Coinnell  how  his  p^opl^-r- by  nature 
brave  and  generous  apid' joyous,,  btut  itaprovident  and 
Tfeckless  —  could  remain  cheerftil  iitDid  such  privations 
and  sudh  wrongs,  with  the  government  eeemingly  indif- 
fereiit^  with  none  to  pity  and  few  to  help,  i  Nor  could 
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they  rote  for  the  candidates  for  any  office  whatever 
xiuless  they  had  freeholds,  or  life-rent  possessions,  for 
which  they  paid  a  rent  of  forty  shillings.  The  land- 
lords of  this  wretched  tenantry,  unable  to  faise  the 
misery  they  saw  and  which  they  could  not  relieve,  or 
fearful  of  assassination,  left  the  country  to  spend  their 
incomes  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  not  being  united 
with  their  people  by  any  ties,  social  or  religious. 

What  wonder  that  such  a  wretched  people,  urged 
by  the  priests,  should  form  associations  for  their  own 
relief,  especially  when  famine  ptessed  and  landlords 
exacted  the  uttermost  farthing, -— when  the  crimes  to 
which  they  were  impelled  by  starvation  were  putiished 
with  the  most  inexorable  severity  by  Protestant  magis- 
trates in  whose  appointment  they  had  no  hand! 

The  result  was  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
the  declared  object  of  which  was  to  forward  petitions 
to  Parliament,  to  support  an  iiidependent  Press,  to  aid 
emigration  to  America,  - —  all  worthy,  and  unobjection- 
able on  the  surface,  but  with  the  real  intent  (as  af- 
firmed by  the  Tories  and  believed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  nation)  of  securing  the  contrbl  of  elections,  of 
bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the  Union  with  England 
(which,  enacted  in  1801,  had  done  away  with  the  sepa^ 
rate  Irish  parliament),  the  resumption  of  the  Church 
property  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  faith  as  the  dominant  religion- of  the 
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land  Such  an  Association,  embracing  most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  Was  r^arded  with  great 
alarm  by  the  government;  and  they  determined  to  put 
it  down  as  seditious  and  dangerous,  against  the  expos- 
tulation of  such  men  as  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  and 
Sir  Henry  Parnell.  Then  arose  the  great  figure  of 
O'Connell  in  the  history  of  Ireland  (whose  eloquence, 
tact,  and  ability  have  no  parallel  in  that  country  of 
orators),  defending  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  with 
masterly  power,  leading  them  like  a  second  Moses 
according  to  his  will,  —  in  fact,  uniting  them  in  a 
movement  which  it  was  hopeless  to  oppose  except  with 
an  army  bent  on  the  depopulation  of  the  country ;  so 
that  George  IV.  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  consid- 
erable bitterness,  "Canning  is  king  of  England,  O'Con- 
nell  is  king  of  Ireland,  and  I  am  Dean  of  Windsor." 

Such,  however,  was  the  hostility  of  Parliament  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  that  a  bill  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority  in  both  Houses  to  suppress  the  Association, 
supported  powerfully  by  the  Duke  of  York  as  well 
as  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  even  by  Canning 
himself  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Then  followed  renewed  disturbances,  riots,  and 
murders;  for  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  was  desperate  as  well  as  gloomy.  The 
Association  was  dissolved,  for  O'Connell  would  do 
nothing  unlawful ;  but  a  new  one  took  its  place,  which 
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preached  peae^i  aoji  unityy  bnt  whidi  nsefint  the.  repelkl 
of  the  Union,>^the  grand  object  that  from  first  to  last 
O'Oonnell  had  ^  heart  Of  cauise,  thiS'  scheme  "WOQ 
utterly  impracticable  i^ithont  a  reTolutien  that  "WBuld 
s^ake  En^and  tb  its  oeatiegi  but  it  was  foUowed^y 
an  immei^e  emiigratioa  td  America^  *-^  so  great  that 
tile  popuktio(Ei  x)f  Ireland  dedined  •  from  eight  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  millions.  The  Irish  Oatho^ 
lies,  however/ were  comparatively  quiet  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Oaixini»g)  whose  liberal  tind^« 
cies  had  givesi  thencn  hope ;  but  on  his  deaihiheybe* 
oame  more  rentiva  The  coalition  ministry  under  Lord 
Goderich  was  much  embarrassed  how  to  act,  or  was 
too  fei^ble  to  act  with  vigor,  —  not  for  want  of  indi- 
vidual abilities,  but  by  reason  of  dissensions  ainong 
the  ministers.  It  lasted  only  a  short  tim^,  and  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  WelK^ton,  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his  lieutenant ;  both  of  whom  had 
shown  an  intense  prejudice  and  dislike  of  the  Irish 
DathoMcs,  and  had'  voted  unifotmly  for  their  repres- 
sion. On  the  retutn  of  the  Tories  to  power,  the  Irish 
hsturbances  were  renewfed  and  increased.  Hithferto 
the  landlords  had  directed  the  Votes  of  their  ten- 
antry,—  the  forty-shilling  freeholders;  but  now  the^ 
elections  were  determined  by  the  direction  bi  the 
Catholic  Association,  which  was  controlled  by 
O'Connell  and  his  associates.    O'Connell  himself  was 
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elected  to  represent  in  the  English  Parliament  the 
County  of  Glare,  against  the  whole  wei^t  of  the 
goverm&enty — which  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Tories 
to  swallow,  especially  as  the  great  agitator  declared 
his,  intention  to  take  his  seat  without  submitting 
to  the  customary  oath.  It  was  in  reality  a  de- 
fiance of  the  government,  backed  by  the  whole  Irish 
nation.  The  Catholics  became  so  threatening,  they 
came  together  so  often  and  in  such  encnrmous  mas- 
ses, that  the  nation  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  The 
king  and  a  majority  of  his  ministers  urged  the  most 
violent  coercive  measures,  even  to  the  suspensioii 
of  habeas  corpus. 

O'Conuell  was  not  admitted  to  Parliament ;  but  his 
case  precipitated  an  intense  turmoil,  which  settled  the 
question  forever ;  for  then  the  great  general  who  had 
defeated  Napoleon,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  nation, 
seeing  the  difi&culties  of  coercion  as  no  other  states- 
man did,  and  influenced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  (for  whom 
he  had  unbounded  respect),  made  one  of  his  masterly 
retreats,  by  which  he  averted  revolution  and  blood- 
shed. Wellington  hated  the  Catholics,  and  was  a  most 
loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England;  moreover, 
he  was  a  Tory  and  an  ultra-conservative.  .But  at  last 
even  his  eyes  were  opened,  not  to  the  injustices  and 
wrongs  which  ground  Ireland  to  the  dust,  but  to  the 
aecessity   of  conciliation.      like  Peel,  he  could  face 
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facts;  and  when  his  path  was  clear  he  would  walk 
therein^  whatever  kings  or  ministers  or  peers  or  people 
might  think  or  say.  He  resolved  to  emancipate  the 
Catholics,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  afterward  repealed  the 
Com  Laws,  against  all  his  antecedents  and  affiliations 
and  sympathies,  and  more  than  all  against  the  declared 
wishes  and  resolutions  of  the  monarch  whom  he  nomi- 
nally served,  yet  whom  he  controlled  by  his  iron  wilL 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  obstinate  a  Tory  as  his  chief,  had 
been  for  some  time  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliation, and  at  once  resigned  his  seat  as  the  repr^ 
sentative  of  Oxford  University,  which  he  felt  he  could 
no  longer  honorably  hold.  In  March,  1829,  he  brought 
forward  his  bill  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities, 
which  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed  the  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  178.  In  th6  House  of  Peers,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  104,  —  so  great  was  the 
influence  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  so  impressed  at  last 
were  both  Houses  of  the  necessity  for  the  measure. 

The  difficulty  now  was  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the 
king,  although  he  had  promised  it  as  the  probable 
alternative  of  revolution,  —  a  great  State  necessity, 
which  his  ministers  ha;d  made  him  at  last  perceive^ 
but 'to  which  he  reluctantly  yielded.  He  was  ^  some- 
what in  the  position  of  Pope  Ckment  XIV.  when 
obliged,  against  his  will  and  agaiiist  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  sign  the  bull  for  the  revoca- 
▼OL.  IX. —  37 
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(don  of  the  clmrter  of  the  Jesuits.  Oampulsus  feci  t 
compulsua  feci!  he  exclaimed,  with  xoeutal  agony. 
George  IV.  could  have  said  the  same.  He  procrasti- 
nated; he  lay  all  day  in  bed  to  avcdd  seeing  his  min- 
isters ;  he  talked  of  his  feelings ;  he  threatened  to 
abdicate,  a^d  go  to  Hanover;  he  would  not  violate 
his  conscience;  he  would  be  faitjiful  to  the  traditions 
pf  his  houBQ  and  the  memory  of .  his  f afchei;, — and 
$0  on, -until  the  patience  of  Wellington  and.  Peel  was 
exhausted,  and  they  told  him  he  must  sign  the  bill  at 
once,  or  they  would  immediately  resign.  "The  king 
oould  no  longer  wriggle  off  the  bopk,"  and  surrendered. 
O'Conuell  was  instantly  re-elected,  and  took  his  seat 
in  Parliament,  —  a  position  which  be  occupied  for  the 
rest  of  bis  life.  George  IV.  was  the  last  of  tl^e  mon- 
archs  of  England  who  attempted  to  rule  by  personal 
goverpm^nt  Henceforward  the  monarch's  duty  was 
simply  to  register  the  decrees  of  Parliament 

But  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament  did 
not  heal  the  disorders  of  Ireland  as  had  been  hoped. 
The  Irish  clamoted  for  still  greater  privileges.  The 
cry  for  repeal  of  the  Union  succeeded  that  for  the 
removal  of  disabilities.  Their  poverty  and  miaeriea 
remained,  while  their  n^ionster  meetings  continued  to 
shake  the  kingdom  to  its  ceptre. 

The  historical  importance  cf  Catholic  emancipation 
consists  in  this, — that  it  was  the  first  great  victoxy 
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over  the  aristoccatio  powers  of  tihe  empire,  ax)id  waar  an 
entrance  wedge  to  the  Teform  oC'  Pailiament  effected  m 
the  nezt  reign.  *2t  threw  forty  or  fifty  members  cd 
the  House  of  .Commons  into  the  ranks;  of  .opposition 
to  the  Tory  .side,' which  with.  a.  few  bri^f 'iiitenrak  had 
governed  'England. for  a  century.  "The  reform  movei* 
ment  was  the  c^ild  of  CathoUo  agitation;  the  anti-> 
com  law  league  that  of  t^e  txtniziph  of  reform^" 
Brougham  was.  the  legitituate*  suoceasor  o£.  O^ConBelk 
A  foresight  of  suck  consequeaobeas  was  Jthe  reil  cause 
of  the  movement  being  ao  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Xin^ 
and  Lord  Eldon.  It  l^as  not  jealousy:  of  the  Catholics 
that  mdved  them, --^  that  was  only  the:  pretence ;  it 
was  reaUy  fear  of.  the  blow  aimed  against  •  Toryism. 
They  had  sagaicity  enough  to  .aee  the  inevitable  re- 
sult,— the  advancing  power  of  the  liberal  party,*  and 
the  impossibility  of  longer  ruling  the  coimtary  .without 
ceding  pritil^ges  to  the  people.  The.  n$peal  of  the  Test 
Act  by  the  previotis  admini&jbratlion*  whjich  removed 
the  disabilities  of  Pissfenteia  from,  the  Established 
Church  to  hold  Jpublio  office  was  only  another  adt  in 
the  great'  djfatoa  o|  nationlal  d^y/elop»^nt[  whjeh.  waa 
to  gire  ^scmtdmey  to  the  middle  class  in  matters  of 
legislation,  rather  than  to  the  favored  classes  wbcr  had 
hitherto  ruled  .  The  movement  was  poKtioal  andritot 
reii^ouSviwhatevdr  laigbt  be  the  hatred  of  the  Tories 
tixt  both'  Catbolies  and  Dissenter^,  m       ; 
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Nothing  fiirther  of  political  importance  marked  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Welliijgton  except  the 
increasing  agitations  for  parliamentary  reform,,  which 
will  be  h^eafter  considered.  Wellington  was  elevated 
to  his  exalted  post  from  the  influence  and  popularity 
which  followed  his  military  achievements.  His  fame, 
like  that  of  General  Grant,  rests  on  his  military  and 
not  on  his  civil  services,  although  his  great  experience 
as  a  diplomatist  and  general  made  him  far  from  con* 
temptible  as  d  statesman.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
hold  the  helm  of  state  in  stormy  times,  amid  riots,  agi- 
tations, insurrections,  and  party  dissensions,  amid  fam- 
ines and  public  distresses  of  every  kind ;  when  England 
was  going  through  a  transition  state,  when  there  was 
every  shade  of  opinion  among  political  leaders.  The 
duke,  like  Canning  before  him,  was  isolated,  and  felt 
the  need  of  a  friend  Be  was  not  like  a  commander- 
in-chief  sUrrouiided  with  a  band  of  devoted  generals, 
but  with  ministers  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand. 
He  had  no  real  colleagues  ia  his  cabinet,  and  no  party 
in  the  House  of  CJommons.  The  chief  troubles  in 
England  were  financial  rather  than  political,  and  he 
had  no  head  for  finance  like  Huski^son  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  r  . 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  great 
duke  had  to  contend,  George  IV.  died,  Jtme  26,  1830. 
He  was  in  his  latter  days  a  great  stiflerer  from  the' 
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gout  and  other  diseases  brought  about  by  the  de- 
baucheries of  his  earlier  days;  and  he  was  a  dis* 
enchanted  man,  living  long  enough  to  see  how  frail 
were  the  supports  on  w:hich  he  had  leaned,  —  friends, 
pleasures,  and  e:calted  rank. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  character  of 
Greorge  IV.,  though  some  in  their  immeasurable  con- 
tempt have  painted  him  worse  than  he  really  was, 
like  Brougham  and  Thackeray.  All  mre  agreed  that 
he  was  selfish  and  pleasure-seeking  in  his  ordinary 
life,  though  courteous  in  his  manners  and  kind  to 
those  who  shared  his  revels.  As  dissipated  habits  ob* 
tained  the  mastery  over  him,  and  the  unhpunded  flat- 
tery of  his  bopn  companioiis  stultified  his  conscience, 
he  became  heartless  and  even  brutal.  He  was  proud 
and  overbearing;  was  fond  of  pomp  and  cerei^ony, 
and  ultra-conseryative  in  all  his  political  views.  He 
was  outrageously  extravagant  and  reckless  in  his  ex« 
penditures,  and  then  appealed  to  Parliament  to  pay 
his  debta  Heli^ed  to.-  visit  his  favorites,  and  received 
visits  ; from  them  in; return  so  long  as  his  physical 
forces  remained;;  but  when  tUese  were  hopelee^sly 
undermined  by  self-indulgence,  he  buried  himself;  in 
his  palaces,  and  rarely,  appeared  in  public.  Indeed, 
in  his  latter  d^ys  h^e  shunned  the  sig^t  pf  the  people 
altogether.  -  His  character  appears  better  in .  his  letters 
than  in  the  verdiots  of  historians.     Those  written  to 
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bis  Chancellor  Eldon,  tb  the  Duke  of  Wdlmgton,  to 
lord  Ltvefpool,  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  keeper  of 
the  pfivy  purse,  and  others,  show  great  cordiality, 
frankness,  and  t^e  uttei*  absence  of  the  stiffness  and 
pride  incident  to  his  high  nank.  They  abound  in 
expressions  of  kihdn^s  ftnd  evett  affection,  whether 
sincere  or  not.  They  are'iall  wdl  written,  and  would 
do  credit,  from  a  lit^rairy  point  of  view,  to  any  pHvate 
person.  His  talents  and  conversation,  his  wit  and 
repartee,  and  his  felicitous  descrij)ti6n  of  chatacter  are 
undeniable.  He  is  said  to  have  hfed  the  talent  of 
telling  Stories  to  perfection.  His  powers  of  mimicry 
were  remarkable,  and  he  was  fond  of  singing  songs 
at  his  banquets.  Had  he  been  simply  a  private 
person  or  an  ordinary  nobleman,  he  would  have  been 
far  from  contemptible.       ' 

The  lattfer  days  of  (Jeorge  IV.  were  sad,  and  for  a 
king  he  was  left  comparatively  alone.  !He  had  ti^ither 
wife  nor  children  to  lean  upon  and  to  cheer  him, — 
only  mercenary  courtiers  and  physicians.  His  tastes 
were  refined,  his  manners  affable,  and  his  cohversa* 
tion  interesting.  He  was  intelligent,  sagacious,  and 
Well-informed;  yet  no  English  monarch  waS  ever  mote 
cordially  despised.  The  governing  principle  of  his 
life  was  a  love  of  ease  and  pleasute,  which  made  him 
negligent  of  his  duties;  atid  there  never  yet  lived  a 
man,  however  exalted  his  sphere,  who  had  not  imper- 
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ativie  duties  to  perform,  without  the;  peiSormaiice  of 
which  his  life  ^as  a  failure  and  a  teprqach.  So  it 
was  wiili  this  unlMippy  king,  who  died  like ;IiOui&,Xy, 
without  any  6ne  to  mourn  his  departure;  and  a  new 
kibg  reigned  in  his  stead. 

And  y«t  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Gedrge  as  king  w^as 
marked  hy  returning;  national  iirosperity,>t—.  owing  ndt 
to  the  eHbrts  of  statesmen  and  legislatoirs^.  but  to  the 
marrellous  spread  of  oommesee*  tod  tdauu£actttr€8>  re^ 
suiting  from  the'establisktnenrb  of  peade^tihuffi  opening 
a  itorket  for  British  goods  in  all  perta  of  the  world* ;  ; '. 

This  period  of  the  fourth  Gieofige>  midei  as  riegent 
and  king,  was  also  remarkablQ  for  1^  iappeara9<z^  of 
men  of  genius  in  all  departments  of  humaiL  thought 
and  action.  As  the  l^hts*  of  a<  formeir.  rgeneiration  sank 
beneath  the  horizon,  other  stars  aroi^e :  of  increased 
brilliaacy.  In  poett-y  aloucv  Byrod,  Seotti  Rogers> 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth^  •  Moore,  Gampbell* 
Keat$,  would  hare  made  tlie:  age  illiastiiQua,  — •  a  con- 
stellation  such  as 'has  not  sinee  appeared.  In  fiotiou. 
Sir  Walter  Sdott  introduced  %  new  era^fioon  followed 
by  Bulwet,  Dickens,  and  Tbaokeray.  In  the  law  there 
were  Brougham,  Eldon,  Lyndhuarst,  Ellenborough,  Den- 
man,  Plunkett,  Erskine,  Wctherell,  — *  ail  meu  of  the 
first  class.  In  medicine  and  >  surgery  were  Aber- 
nethy,  Cooper,  Holland.  In  the  Church  were  Par)! 
Clarke.  Hampden,  Scott,  Sumner,  HaU,  Arnold,  Irving, 
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Chalmers,  Heber,  Wha  ely,  Newnian.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  presiding  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  at  the  Eoyal  Academy.  He]::sche] 
was  discovering  planets.  Bell  was  lecturing  at  the 
new  London  University,  and  Dugald  Stewart  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Captain  Boss  was  exploring 
the  Northern  Seas,  and  Lander  the  wilds  of  Africa. 
Lancaster  was  founding  a  new  system  of  education ; 
Bentham  and  Eicardo  were  unravelling  the  tangled 
web  of  political  economy ;  Hallam,  Lingard,  Mitford, 
Mills,  were  writing  history ;  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Smith, 
Lockhart,  Jefliey,  Hazlitt,  were  giving  a  new  stimulus 
to  periodical  literature;  while  Miss  Edgeworth,  Jane 
Porter,  Mrs.  Hemans,  were  entering  the  field  of  litera- 
ture as  critics,  poets,  and  novelists,  instead  of  putting 
their  inspired  thoughts  into  letters,  as  bright  women 
did  one  hundred  years  before.  Into  everything  there 
were  found  some  to  cast  their  searching  glances,  cre- 
ating an  intellectual  activity  without  previous  prece- 
dent, if  we  except  the  great  theological  discussions 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Even 
shopkeepers  began  to  read  and  think,  and  in  tiieir 
dingy  quarters  were  stirred  to  discuss  their  rights; 
while  William  Cobbett  aroused  a  still  lower  class  to 
political  activity  by  his  matchless  style.  All  philan-  • 
thropic,  educational,  and  religious  movements  received 
a  wonderful  stimulus ;  while  improvements  in  the  use 
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of  steam,  mechanical  inventions,  chemical  developments 
and  scientific  discoveries, .  were  rapidly  changing  the 
whole  material  condition  of  mankind. 

In  1820,  when  the  regent  became  George  IV.,  a 
new  era  opened  in  English  history,  most  observable 
in  those  popular  agitations  which  ushered  in  reforms 
under  his  successor  William  IV.  These  it  will  be  my 
object  to  present  in  another  volume. 
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"IT  7 HEN  Napoleon  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  the 
^  ^  European  nations  breathed  more  freely,  and 
it  was  the  general  expectation  and  desire  that  there 
would  be  no  more  wars.  The  civilized  world  was 
weary  of  strife  and  battlefields,  and  in  the  reac- 
tion which  followed  the  general  peace  of  1815,  the 
various  States  settled  down  into  a  state  of  dreamy 
repose.  Not  only  were  they  weary  of  war,  but  they 
hated  the  agitation  of  those  ideas  which  led  to  discon- 
tent and  revolution.  The  policy  of  the  governments  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  was  pacific  and 
conservative.  There  was  a  universal  desire  to  recover 
wasted  energies  and  develop  national  resources.  Vis- 
ions of  military  glory  passed  away  for  a  time  with  the 
enjoyment  of  peace.  Nations  reflected  on  their  follies, 
and  resolved  to  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares. 

Then  tegan  a  period  of  philanthropy  as  well  as  of 
rest  and  reaction.  Societies  were  organized,  especially 
in  England,  to  spread  the  Bible  in  all  lands,  to  send 
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missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  proclaim  peace  and 
good-will  to  all  mankind.  A  new  era  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  the  world,  marked  by  a  desire  to  cultivate  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature ;  to  develop  industries,  and 
improve  social  conditions.  War  was  seen  to  be  bar- 
baric, demoralizing,  and  exhausting.  Peace  was  hailed 
Krith  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  less  than  that  which 
for  twenty  years  bad  created  military  hejroes.  The 
Holy  AUiance  was  not  hypocritical.  Although  a  po- 
litical compact  made  under  a  rejig^us  pretext,  it  was 
formed  by  monarch3  deeply  impressed  by  the  horrors 
pf  war,  and  by  the  neoessity  of  establishing  a  new  basis 
for  the  happiness  of.  mankind  on  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  when  peace  should  be  the  law  of  nations : 
at  the  same  time  it  was  formed  no  less,  to  suppress 
tbo^  ideas  which  it  was  supposed  led  logically  to 
rebellix>iis  and  revolutions,  and  to  disturb  the  reign 
of  law,  the  security  of  established  institution?,  and 
the  peaceful  pursuit  of  ordinary  avocations.  This 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  Czar  Alexander,  by  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia,  by  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  by 
Louis  XVIIL  of  France,  as  well  as  by  leading  states- 
men like  Talleyrand,  I^esselrode,  Hardenberg,  Chateau- 
briand, Metternich,  Wellington,  and  Castlereagh. 

But  these  views  were  delusive.  The  world  was 
simply  weary  of  fighting ;  it  was  not  impressea  with 
a  sense  ot  tne  wickedness,  but  onjy  of  the  inexpedi 
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enoy  of  war,  except  in  ease  of  great  national  dangers, 
or  to  gain  what  is  dearest  to  enlightened  people, -i- 
personal  liberty  and  constitutional  government. 

Consequefntly,  scarcely  five  years  piassed  away  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  before  Europe  was  again  dis- 
turbed by  revolutionary  passions.  There  were  no  in- 
ternational wars.  On  the  whole,  England,  France, 
Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  put  aside  ambitious  de- 
signs of  further  aggrandizement,  and  were  disposed 
to  keep  peace  with  one  another ;  and  this  desire  lasted 
for  a  whole  generation.  But  there  were  other  coun- 
tries in  iwliich  the  flames  of  insurrection  broke  out. 
The  Spanish  cdonies  of  South  America  were  impatient 
of  tlie  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  and  sought  na- 
tional independence,  which  they  gained  after  a  severe 
struggle.  The  disaffection  in  view  of  royal  despotism 
reached  Spain  itself,  and  a  revoltition  in  that  coun- 
try dethroned  the  Bourbon  king,  and  was  suppressed 
only  by  the  aid  of  France.  All  Italy  was  convulsed 
by  revolutionary  ideas  and  passions  growing  out  of  the 
cruel  despotism  exercised  by  the  various  potentates 
who  ruled  that  fair  but  unhappy  country.  Insurrec- 
tions were  violent  in  Naples,  in  Piedmont,  and  in  the 
papal  territories,  and  were  put  down  not  by  Italian 
princes,  but  by  Austrian  bayonets.  As  it  is  my  design 
to  present  these  in  another  lecture,  I  simply  allude 
to  theoL  in  this  connection. 
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But  the  most  ifnportaut  revolution  which  occurred 
at  this  period,  taking  into  view  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences and  its  various  complications,  was  that  of 
Greece.  It  was  diffeient  from  those  of  Spain  and  Italy . 
in  this  respect,  that  it  was  a  struggle  not  to  gain  politi- 
cal rights  from  oppressive  rulers,  but  to  secure  national 
independence.  As  such,  it  is  invested  with  great  inter- 
est Moreover,  it  was  glorious,  since  it  was  ultimately 
successful,  after  a  dreadful  contest  with  Turkey  for 
seven  years,  during  which  half  of  the  population  was 
swept  away.  Greece  probably  would  have  succumbed 
to  a  powerful  empire  but  for  the  aid  tardily  rendered 
her  by  foreign  Powers,  —  united  in  this  instance,  not 
to  suppress  rebellion,  but  to  rescue  a  noble  and  gallant 
people  from  a  cruel  despotism. 

Had  the  armed  intervention  of  Russia,  England,  and 
France  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period,  much  suffering 
and  bloodshed  might  have  been  averted.  But  Eussia 
was  fettered  by  the  Holy  Alliance  to  suppress  all 
_iisurrection  and  attempts  at  constitutional  liberty 
wherever  they  might  take  place,  and  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  the  promises  given  to  Austria  and  Prussia^, 
join  in  an  armed  intervention,  even  in  a  matter  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Alexander,  whose  religion  was  that  of 
Greece.  The  Czar  was  placed  in  an  awkward  position. 
If  he  gave  assistance  to  the  Greeks,  whose  religious 
faith  was  the  same  as  his  own  and  whose  foe  was 
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also  the  traditionary  enemy  of  Bus^ia,  he  would  vio* 
late  his  promises,  which  he  always  held  sacred,  and 
give  umbrage  to  Austria.  The  intolerant  hatred  of 
Alexantler  for  all  insurrections  whatever  induced  him 
to  stand  aloof  from  a  contest  which  jeoparded  the 
stability  of  thrones^  a^id  with  which  in  a  political 
view,  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  he  had  no  sympa- 
thy. On  the  other  band,  if  Alexander  remained 
neutral,  his  faith  would  be  trodden  under  foot,  and 
that  by  a  power  which  he  detested  both  politically 
and  religiously, —  a  power,  too,  with  which  Russia  had 
often  been  at  war.  If  Turkey  triumphed  in  the  con- 
test, rebels  against  a  lo^g-constituted  authority  might 
indeed  be  put  down ;  but  a  hostile  power  would  be 
strengthened,  dangerous  to  all  schemes  of  Bussiau 
aggrandizement.  Consequently  Alexander  was  unde- 
cided in  his,  policy ;  yet  his  indecision  tore  his  mind 
with  anguish^  and  probably  shortened  his  days.  He 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  man  ]  but  he  was  a  despot, 
and  did  not  really  know  what  to  do.  England  and 
France,  again,  ,were  weakened  by  the  long  wars  ot 
Napoleon,  and  wanted, repose.  Their  sympiathies  were 
with  the  Greeks;,  but  theyshidded  themselves  be- 
hind the .  principles  of  non-in^ei?yentioa,  which  we^e 
the  public  law  pf  Europe.  .  i 

So  the  poor  Greeks  were  left  for  six  years  to  struggle 
alone  and  unaified^iagain3t  thp,  ^yhole  .force  of.  the, 
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Turkish  fetnpire  before  telief  came,  when  th^y  were 
on  the  verge  of  annihilation.  It  was  the  dtruggle  of  a 
little  country  about  half  the  size  of  Scotland  against 
an  empire  four  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and 
France  combined ;  of  a  population  less  thdn  a  million 
against  tWenty-five  millions.  It  was  more  than  this : 
it  Was,  in  many  impdrtant  respects,  a  war  between 
Asia  and  Ehrope,  kindred  in  spirit  with  the  old  Cru- 
sades. It  was  a  w^r  of  races  and  religions,  rather  than 
of  political  principles ;  and  hence  it  was  marked  by 
inhuman  sitrocities  on  both  sides;  reminding  us  of  the 
olA  wars  between  Jews  and  Syriahs.  It  was'a  tragedy 
at  which  the  whole  civilized  world  gazfed  with  blended 
interest  and  horror.  It  was  infinitely  more  fierce 
than  any  Contest  which  has  taken  place 'in  Europe  for 
three  hundred  years.  Tb  the  Greeks  thefnselves .  it 
Was,  after  the  first  successes,  the  moi^t  discouraging 
contest  thfeit  T  know  of  in  human  history ;  and  yet 
it  had  all  thoseJ  elements  of  heroism  \<^hi6h  marked 
the  insurrection  of  the  HoUatiders  under  William  the 
Silent  against  the  combined  forces  of  "Attstria  and 
Spain.  It  was  grand  in  its  ideas,  like  our  own  Revo- 
lutionary War;  and  the  liberty  which  was  finally 
gained  was  purchased  by  greater  sacrifices  than  any 
recorded  in  any  war,  either  ancient  or  modem.  The 
war  of  Italian  independence  was  a  mete' holiday  de- 
monstration in  comjparison  witti  it'  '!EVeh'  the  Polisb 
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wais  against  Eussfa  were  nothing  to  it,  in  the  suflfer- 
ings  which  were  endured  and  the  gallant  feats  which 
were  performed. 

But  as  Greece  was  a  small  and  distant  country,  its 
memorable  contest  was  not  invested  with  the  interest 
felt  for  battles  on  a  larger  scale,  and  which  more 
directly  affected  the  interests  of  other  nations.  It  was 
hot  till  its  complications  involved  Turkey  and  Russia 
in  wai*,  and  affected  the '  whole  "  Eastern  Question," 
that  itis  histotical  importance  was  seeh.  It  was  per- 
haps only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  wars  which  may 
drive  the  Ottdman  Turks  out  of  Europe,  and  make 
Constantinople  a  great  priie  for  future  conquerors. 

That  is  uiicjliestiontibly  what  Russia  wants  and 
covets  to-day,  aiid  what  the  other  great  Powers  are 
determined  she  shall  not  have.  Possibly  Greece  may 
yet  be  the  renewed  seat  of  a  Greek  empire,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Western  nations,  as  a  barrier  to 
Russian  encroachments  around  the  Black  'Sea.  There 
is  sympathy  for  the  Greeks ;  none  for  the  Turks.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Austriia  can  form  nd  lasting  dlliance 
with  Mohammedans,  who  may  be  driven  back  into 
Asia,  —  not  by  Russians,  but  by  a  coalition  t>t  the 
Latin  and  Gothic  races. 

It  is  useless,  liowever,  to  speculate  on  the  future 
wars  of  the  world.  We  only  know  that  offences  must 
needs  come  so  long  as  nations  and  rulers  are  governed 
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more  by  interests  and  passions  than  by  reason  or  phi*> 
lanthropy.  When  will  passions  and  interests  cease  to 
be  dominant  or  disturbing  forces?  Tb  these  most  of 
the  wars  which  history  records  are  to  be  traced.  And 
yet,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  character  of  wars, 
those  who  stimulate  or  engage  in  them  find  plausi- 
ble excuses,  —  necessity,  patriotism,  expediency,  self- 
defence,  even  religion  and  liberty.  So  long  then  as 
men  are  blinded  by  their  passions  and  interests,  and 
palliate  or  justify  their  wars  by  either  truth  or  sophis- 
try, there  is  but  little  hope  that  they  will  cease,  even 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  When  has  there 
been  a  long  period  unmarked  by  war?  When  have 
wars  been  more  destructive  and  terrible  than  within 
the  memory  of  this  generation?  It  would  indeed 
seem  that  when  nations  shall  learn  that  their  real 
interests  are  not  antagonistic,  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  war  with  one  another,  peace  would  then  pre- 
vail as  a  policy  not  less  than  as  a  principle.  This  is 
the  hopeful  view  to  take ;  but  unfortun^ely  it  is.  not 
the  lesson  taughji  by  history,  nor  by  that  philosophy 
which  has  been  geuerally  accepted  by  Christi^ndom 
for  eighteen  hundred  years, — which  is.  that  men  ^1 
not  bo  governed  by  the  loftiest  principles  ^n^jil  the 
religion  of  Jesus  shall  have  conquered  and  changed 
the  heart  of  the  world,  or. at  lej^^t  of  those  who  rijije 
the  world. .   .    .         • 
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The  chapter  I  am  about  to  present  is  one  of  war, — 
cruel,  merciless,  relentless  war;  therefore  repulsive, 
and  only  interesting  from  the  magnitude  of  the  issues, 
fought  out,  indeed,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  territory. 
What  matter,  whether  the  battlefield  is  large  or  small  ? 
There  wa»  as  much  heroism  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Dutch  republic  as  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon;  as  much 
in  our  warfare  for  independence  as  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Southern  rebeUion ;  as  much  among  CromwelUs 
soldiers  as  in  the  Crimean  war;  as  much  at  Ther- 
mopylae as  at  Platsea.  It  is  the  greatness  of  a  cause 
which  gives  to  war  its  only  justification.  A  cause 
is  sacred  from  the  dignity  of  its  principles.  Men  are 
nothing;  principles  are  everything.  Men  must  dia 
It  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  whether  they  fall 
like  autumn  leaves  or  perish  in  a  storm,- — they  are 
alike. forgotten;  but  their  ideas  and  virtues  are  im- 
perishable,;—  eternal  lessons  for  successive  generations. 
History  is  a  record  not  merely  of  human  sufiFerings, — 
these  are  inevitable,-*— but  also  of  the  stepping-stones 
of  progress,  which  indicate  both  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  men  and  the  Divine  hand  which  mysteriously 
but  really  guides  and  governs. 

When  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  in  1820, 
there  were  about  seven  hundred  thousand  people  in- 
habiting a  little  over  twenty-one  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  a  revenue   of  about  fifteen 
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millions  of  dollars,  —  large  fot  suol^  ft  oounti^'  of 
mountains  and  valleys;  But  the  Boil  id  fertile -and 
the  climate  propitious,  favorable  Jor  grapes,  olives,  and 
maize.  It  is  a  country  easily  defended,  with  its  steep 
mountains,  its  deep  ralvines,  and  rugged  cli£fs,  and 
when  as  at  that  time  roads  were  almost  impassable 
for  carriages  and  artillery. '  Its  people  have  always 
been  celebrated  for  bravery,  industry,  and  frugality 
(like  the  Swiss),  but  prone  to  jealousies  and  patty 
feuds.  It  had  in  1820  no  central  government,  no 
great  capital,  and  jpio  regular  army.  It  owed  alle- 
giance to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  the  Turks 
having'  conquered  Greece  soon  afteor  that  city  was 
taken  by  them  in  1453. 

Amid  all  the  severities  of  Turkish  rule  fdr  four 
eenturies  the  Greeks  maintained  their  religion,  their 
language,  and  distinctive  manheri^.  In  some  places 
they  were  highly  prosperous  from  commerce,  which 
they  engrossed  along  the  whole  odast  of  the  Levant 
and  among  the  islands  of  the  *  Archipelago.  They 
had  six  hundred  vessels,  bearing  six  thousand  guns, 
and  manned  by  eighteen  thousand  seamen;  |n  their 
beautiful  islands,  — 

*♦  Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung,**  — 

abodes  of  industry  and  freedom,  the  Turkish  pashas 
never  set  their  foot,  satisfied  with  the  tribute  which 
was  punctually  paid  to  the  Sultan.  '  Moreover,  these 
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isbmds  w^e  nurseries  of  seaili^ten  for  the  Turkish  navy ; 
And  ias  these  sedmen  were  indispeiisable  to  the  Sultan, 
the  country  that  produced  them  was  kindly  treated. 
The  Turks  were  indiflFerent  to  commerce,  and  allowed 
the  Qreek  naerchants  to  get  rich,  provided  they  paid 
their  tribute.  The  Turics  cared  only  for  war  and 
pleasure,  and  spent  their  time  in  alternate  excitement 
and  lazy  repose.  They  disdained  labor,  which  they 
bought  with  tribute-money  or  secured  from  slaves 
taken  in  war.  Like  the  Romans^  they  were  war 
riors  and  conquerors,  but  became  enervated  by  luxury. 
They  were  hard  masters,  but  their  conquered  sub- 
jects throve  by  commerce  and  industry. 

The  Greeks,  as  to  character,  were  not  religious  like 
the  Turks,  but :  quicker  witted.  «  What  religion  they 
had  was  made  up  of  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  a 
corrupted  Christianity,  bnt  kept  alive  by  traditions. 
Their  patridrch  was  a  great  personage,  —  practically 
appointed,  however,  by  the  Sultan,  and  resident  in 
Constantinople.  Their  clergy  were  married,  and  were 
more  humane  and  liberal  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  Italy,  and  iabout  on  a  par  with  them  in 
morals  and  influence.  The  Greeks  were  always  in- 
quisitive and  fond  of  knowledge,  but  their  love  of 
liberty  has  been  one  of  their  strongest  peculiarities, 
kept  alive  amid  all  the  oppressions  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.     Nevertheless,  unarmed,  at  least 
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an  the  mainland,  and  without  fortresses,  few  in  num- 
bers, with  overwhelming  foes,  they  had  not,  up  to  1820, 
dared  to  risk  a  general  rebellion,  for  fear  that  they 
should  be  mercilessly  slaughtered.  So  long  as  they 
remained  at  p^ace  their  condition  as  a  conquered  people 
was  not  so  had  as  it  might  have  been,  although  the  op- 
pressions of  tax-gatherers  and  the  brutality  of  Turkish 
officials  had  been  growing  more  and  more  intolerable. 
In  1770  and  1790  there  had  been  local  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  revolt,  but  nothing  of  importance. 

Amid  the  political  agitations  which  threw  Spain  and 
Italy  into  revolution,  however,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
revived  among  the  hardy  Greek  mountaineers  of  the 
mainland.  Secret  societies  wete  formed,  with  a  view 
of  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  aspiring  and 
the  discontented  naturally  cast  their  eyes  to  Russia 
for  aid,  since  there  was  a  religious  bond  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Greeks,  and  since  the  Russians  and 
Turks  were  mortal  enemies,  and  since,  moreover,  they 
were  encouraged  to  hope  for  such  aid  by  a  great 
Russian  nobleman,  by  birth  a  Greek,  who  was  private 
secretary  and  minister,  as  well  ^  an  intimate,  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  —  Count  Capo  d'Istrias.  They 
were  also  exasperated  by  the  cession  of  Parga  (a  town 
on  the  mainland  opposite  the  Ionian  Islands)  to  the 
Turks,  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  which  the  allies  care- 
lessly overlooked 
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The  flame  of  insurrection  in  1820  did  not,  however, 
firsfc  hreak  out  in  the  territory  <>f  Ghee^ce,  but  in  Wal- 
lachi9t,T-!a  XurJ^i^h  province  on  the  north  Of  the  Danube^ 
governed  by  a  Greek  hospodar,  tiie  capital  of  which 
was  Bucharest.  This  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of 
another  Turkish  proviiw^e,  Moldavia,  bordering  on  Rus- 
sia, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Pruth. 
At  Jassyvthe  capital,  Prince  Ypgilantijia  distinguished 
Russian  general  •  descended  from  an  illustrious  Greek 
family,  raifiied  the  standard  of  insurrection,  to  which 
flocked  tibe  whole  Christian  population  of  the  province, 
-who  f^ll  u{)on  the  Turkish  soldiers  and  massacred 
thetn. .  Ypsilanti  had  twenty  thousand  soldiers  under 
bis  command,,  against  which  the  six  hundred  armed 
Turks  could  make  but  feeble  resistance.  This  appa* 
rently  successful  revolt  produced  an  immense  enthu- 
siasm throughout  Greece,  tjha  inhabitants  ti  which 
now  eiagerly  took  up  arms*  The  Greeks  had  been 
assured  of  the  aid  of  Russia  by  Ypsilanti,  who  counted 
without  his  hdst,  however;  ior  the  Czar,  then  at  the 
Congress  of  Laibach,  convened  to  pUt  down  revolu^ 
tionjary  ideas,  was  extremely  angry  it  the  conduct  of 
Ypsilanti,  andy  against  all  expectation,  stood  aloof. 
Thisi  ^fr-sfl.  thei  time  for  him  to  attack.  Turkey,;  >  then 
weakefied  and  :dilaj)idated ; .  but  he  was  tired  of  war 
Among  the  Greeks  the  wilddst  enthiisiasm  prevailed, 
especially  fthh)ughout  the  Morea^  the  ancient  Pelo 
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f^nesus.  The  peasants  everywhere  gathered  around 
Iteii?  chieftains,  and  drove  away  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
indicting  on  them  the  grossest  baibarities.  In  a  few 
days  the  Turks  possessed  nothing  in  the  Morea  but 
their  fortresses.  The  Turkish  gan^ison  of  Athens  shut 
Itself  up  in  this  Acropolis.  Most  of  the  islands  of  the 
A^rchipelago  hmsted  the  standard  of  the  Cross;  and 
Ihe  strongest  of  them  armed  and  sent  out  cruisers 
•So  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the  eniemy. 

At  Constantinople  the  ne^^  of  the  nisurrectito 
fxcited  both  consternation  and  ragie.  Instant  death 
ko  the  Christians  was  t^e  universal  cty.^  The  Mussul* 
mans  seized  the  Greek  patriaroh^  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
while  he  was  performing  a  religious  service  on  Easter 
Sunday,  hanged  him,  and  delivered  his  body  to  the 
Jews.  The  Sultan  Mahmwijd  was  iritemsely  exasper^ 
ated,  and  ordered  a  levy  of  troops '  throughout  his 
empire  to:  suppress  the  insurrection  and  to  pnnish  the 
Christians.  The  atrocities  which  the  Turks  now  in^ 
flicted  have  scarcdy  ever  been  eijualled  in  horror. 
The  Christian  churches  were  entei^ed  and  sacked.  At 
Adrianople  the  Patriarch  was  beheaded,  with'  e^ht 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  In  ten  days  thousands 
of  Christians  in  that  city  were  butchered^  and  t^eit 
wives  and  daughters  sold  into  slavery;  while  five 
archbishops  and  three  bishops  Ware  hahged  in  the 
streets,  without  trial    There  waa  scarcely  a  town  m 
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the  emjabe  wheve  atrocities  of  the>  most  repulsive 
kind  were  not  perpetrated  on  ionocent  and  helpless 
people.  In  Asia  Minor  the  fanatical  spirit  rftged  with 
more  ferocity  than  in  European  Turkey.  At  Smyrna 
a  general  massacre  of  tibe  OhristiaDS  took  place  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  and  fifteen  thousand 
were  obhged  to  flee  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
to  save  their  lives.  The  Island  of  Cyprus,  which  once 
had  a  population  of  more  than  a  miUion>  reduced  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  to  seventy  thou- 
sand, was  nearly  depopulated;  the  archbishop  and  five 
other  bishops  were  ruthlessly  murder^cL  The  whole 
island,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  long  and  sixty- 
three  wide,  was  converted  into  a  theatre  of  rapine, 
violation,  and  bloodshed. 

All  now  saw  that  np  hope  remained  for  Greece  but  in 
the  most  determined  resistance,  which  was  nobly  made. 
Six  thousand  men  were  soon  in  arm^  in  Thessaly.  The 
mountainieers  of  Macedonia  gathered  into  ai:med  bands. 
Thirty  thousand  rose  in  the  peninsula  of  Cassandra 
and  laid  siege  to  Salonica,  a .  city  of  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants^  but  were  repulsed,  and  fled  to  th^  moun* 
tains, — not,  however,  until  thousands  of  Mussulmans 
were  slain.  It  had  become ''  war  to  the  knile,  and 
the  knile  to  tiiie  hUt"  Ko  quarter  wlaa  asked  or 
given. 

All  Gfeece  was  now  aroused  to  what  w$s  univer* 
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sally  felt  to  be  a .  death  struggle.  The  peopfe  eagerly 
responded  to  all  patriotic  influences,  and  especially  to 
war  songs^  some  of  which  had  been  sung  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  Certain  of  these  were  re- 
produced by  the  English  poet  Byron,  who,  leaving 
his  native  land,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  des- 
perate contest,  and  urged  the  Greeks  to  heroic  action 
in  memory  of  their  fathers. 

^  Then  manfully  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke. 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising, 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
'   Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages. 

Behold  the  coming  strife  1 
Hellenes  of  past  ages 

Oh,  start  again  to  life  1 
At  the  sound  of  trumpet,  breaking 

Your  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me! 
And  the  seven-hilled  city  seeking, 

Fight,  4;on(juer,  till  we  're  free  I " 

Success  now  seemed  to  mark  the  uprising  in  Sou^h  • 
ern  Greece;  but  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  without 
the  expected ;  aid  of  Eussia,  it  was  far  otherwise 
Prince  Ypsilanti,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
insurrection,  was  dismissed  from  the  Eussian  flervice 
and  summoned  back  to  Eussia;  but  he  was  not  di&- 
couraged,  and  advanced  to  Bucharest  with  ten  thousand 
men.  In  the  mean  time  ten  thousand  Turks  entered 
the  Principalities  and  regained  Moldavia.     YpsUanti 
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fled  before  the  conquering  enemy,  abandoned  Bucha- 
rest, and  was  totally  defeated  at  Dragaschan,  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  baggage  and  ammunition.  Only 
twenty-five  of  his  hastily  collected  band  escaped  into 
Transylvania, 

The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  would  have  dis- 
heartened the  Greeks  but  for  their  naval  successes 
among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Hydra,  Ipsara, 
and  Samos  equipped  a  flotilla  which  drove  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  back  to  the  Dardanelles  with  immense  losses. 
The  Greeks  having  now  the  command  of  the  sea, 
made  successful  incursions,  and  hoisted  their  flag  at 
Missolonghi,  which  they  easily  fortified,  it  being  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  lagoons,  like  Venice,  which  large 
ships  ciould  not  penetrate.  But  on  the  mainland  they 
suffered  ^  severe  reverses.  Fifteen  thousand  Greeks 
perished  at  Patras;  but  the  patriots  were  successful 
at  Valtezza,  where  five  thousand  men  repulsed  fifteen 
thousand  Turks,  and  drove  them  to  seek  shislter  in 
the  strong  fortress  of  Tripolitza.  The  Greeks  avoid- 
ing action  in.  the  open  field,  succeeded  ip  taking 
Navarino  and  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  and  rivalled  their 
enemies  in  the  atrocities  they  commitl^d.  They  lost 
Athens,  whose  citadel  they  had  besieged,  but  defeated 
the  Turks  in  Thermopylae  with  great  slaughter,  which 
enabled  th^m  tp  reoccupy  Athens  and  blockade  the 
Acropolis. 
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Then  followed  the  siege  of  Tripolitza,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Morea,  th^  seat  of  the  Pasha,  where  the  Turks 
were  strongly  intrenched  It  was  soon  taken  by 
Kolokotronis,  who  commanded  the  Greeks.  The  fall 
of  this  fortress  was  followed  by  the  usual  massacre, 
In  which  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  Tte  Greek 
chiefs  attempted  to  Suppress  the  fury  and  cruelty  of 
their  followers ;  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  and 
their  catise  was  stained  with  blood  needlessly  shed. 
Yet  when  one  remembers  the  centuries  during  which 
the  Turks  had  been  slaying  the  men,  carrying  off 
the  women  to  their  harems,  and  making  slaves  of  the 
children  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  less  to  wonder  at  in 
such,  an  access  of  blind  fury  and  vengeance.  Nine 
thousand  Turks  were  massacred,  or  slain  in  the  at- 
tack. The  capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  who  obtained  great 
treasures  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  with  a 
valuable  train  of  artillery. 

But  this  great  success  was  balanced  by  the  failure 
of  the  Greeks,  under  "tpsilanti,  to  capture  Napoli  di 
Romania,  -^  another  strong  fortress,  defended  by  eight 
hundred  guns,  regarded  as  nearly  impregnable,  situated, 
like  Gibraltar,  on  a  great  rock  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
the  base  of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  a 
rash  enterprise,  but  came  near  being  successful  on 
account  of  the  negligence  of  the  garrison,  which  num- 
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bered  daly  fifteen  hundred  men.  An  escalade  was 
attempted  by  Mavrokordatos,  one  of  the  heroic  chief- 
taios  of  the  Greeks;  .but  it.  was  successfully  repulsed, 
and  the  attacking  generals  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
AjgoB.  The  Greeks  also  met  with  a  reverse  on  the 
peninsula  of  Cassandra,  near  Salonica,  which  proved 
another  massacife.  Three  thousand  perished  from 
Turkish  scimitars,  and  ten  thousand  women  and  chil* 
dren  were  sold  into  slavery. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1821,  with  mutual 
successes  and  losses,  disgraced  on  both  sides  by  treach- 
ery and  massacres;  but  the  Greeks  were  sufficiently 
emboldened  to  declare  their  independence,  and  form 
a  constitution  under  Prince  Mavrokordatos  as  presi- 
dent, —  a  Chian  by  birth,  who  had  been  physician  to 
the  Sultan.  The  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at 
Corinth,  whose  fortress  had  been  recovered  from  the 
Turks.  Seven  hundred  thousand  people  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  twenty-five  millions,  aud  defied  their 
power. 

The  following  year  the  Greek  cause  indirectly  suf- 
fered a  great  blow  by  the  capture  and  death  of  Ali 
Pasha.  This  ambitious  and  daring  rebel,  from  humble 
origin,  had  arisen,  by  energy,  ability,  and  fraud,  to  a 
high  command  under  the  Sultan.  He  became  pasha 
of  Thessaly;  and  having  accumulated  great  riches  by 
extortion  and  oppression,  he  bought  the  pasbaHc  of  Jan- 
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nina,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  valleys 
of  Epirus.*  In  the  centre  of  a  lake  he  built  an  im- 
pregnable  fortress,  collected  a  large  body  of  Albanian 
troops,  and  soon  became  master  of  the  whole  province. 
He  preserved  an  apparent  neutrality  between  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  rebellious  Greeks,  whom,  however,  he  se- 
cretly encouraged  In  his  castle  at  Jannina  he  medi- 
tated extensive  conquests  and  independence  of  the 
Porte.  At  one  time  he  had  eighty  thousand  half- 
disciplined  Albanians  under  his  command.  The  Sul- 
tan, at  last  suspecting  his  treachery,  summoned  him 
to  Constantinople,  and  on  his  refusal  to  appear,  de- 
nounced him  as  a  rebel,  and  sent  Chourchid  Pasha, 
one  of  his  ablest  generals,  with  forty  thousand  troops, 
to  subdue  him.  This  was  no  easy  task ;  and  for  two 
years,  before  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  Ali  had 
maintained  his  independence.  Ax,  last  he  found  him- 
self besieged  in  his  island  castle,  impregnable  against 
assault,  but  short  of  provisions.  From  this  retreat 
he  was  decoyed  by  consummate  art  to  the  mainland, 
to  meet  the  Turkish  general,  who  promised  an  im- 
portant command  and  a  high  rank  in  the  Turkish 
service.  In  the  power  now  of  the  Turks,  he  was  at 
^nce  beheaded,  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Ali's  death  set  free  the  large  army  of  Chourchid 
Pasha  to  be  employed  against  the  Greeks.  Aided 
*^^  by  the  enthusiaism  which  the  suppression  of  a 
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dangerous  enemy  created,  the  Sultan  made  great  pre- 
parations for  a  renewed  attack  on  the  Morea.  The 
contest  now  assumed  greater  proportions,  and  the 
reconquest  of  Greece  seemed  extremely  probable 
Sixty  thousand  Turks,  under  the  command  of  the 
ablest  general  of  the  Sultan,  prepared  to  invade  the 
Morea.  In  addition,  a  powerful  squadron,  with  eight 
thousand  troops,  sailed  from  the  Dardanelles  to  rein* 
force  the  Turkish  fortresses  and  furnish  provisions.  In 
the  meantime  the  insurrection  extended  to  Chios,  or 
Scio,  an  opulent  and  fertile  island  opposite  Smyrna. 
It  had  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  who  drove  the 
Turks  to  their  citadel.  The  Sultan,  enraged  at  the 
loss  of  this  prosperous  island,  sent  thirty  thousand 
fanatical  Asiatic  Mussulmans,  and  a  fleet  consisting 
of  six  ships-of-the-line,  ten  frigates,  and  twelve  brigs, 
to  reconquer  what  was  regarded  as  the  garden  of  the 
Archipelago,  Eesistance  was  impossible  against  such 
an  overwhelming  array  of  fo^^ces,  who  massacred  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  male  population,  and  sold  their  wives 
and  children  as  slaves.  The  consuls  of  France  and 
Austria  remonstrated  against  this  unheard-of  cruelty ; 
but  nothing  could  appease  the  fanatical  fury  of  the 
conquerors.  The  massacre  has  no  parallel  in  history 
since  the  storming  of  Syracuse  or  the  sack  of  Bagdad* 
Not  only  were  the  inhabitants  swept  away,  but  the 

churches,  the   fine   villas,   the   scattered    houses,   and 
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the  villages  were  burned  to  the  ground.  When  the 
slaughter  ceased,  it  was  found  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  had  been  slain,  and  forty-five  thousand 
women  and  children  had  become  slaves  to  glut  the 
markets  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  while  fifteen 
thousand  had  fled  to  the  mainland. 

This  great  calamity,  however,  was  partially  avenged 
by  the  sailors  and  chiefs  of  Hydra,  a  neighboring 
island,  under  thie  command  of  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  that  the  war  produced,  —  the  intrepid  and  fear- 
less Andreas  Miaulis,  who  with  fire-ships  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  He  was  aided 
by  Constantine  Canaris  and  George  Pepinis,  equal  to 
him  in  courage,  who  succeeded  in  grappling  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  and  setting  them  on  fire.  The  Turks, 
with  the  remnant  of  their  magnificent  fleet,  took  refuge 
in  the  harbor  of  Mitylene,  while  the  victors  returned 
in  triumph  to  Ipsara,  and  became  the  masters  of  the 
Archipelago. 

The  Greek  operations  were  not  so  fortunate  at  first 
on  the  land  as  they  were  on  the  sea.  Mavrokordatos 
led  in  person  an  expedition  into  Epirus;  but  he  was 
no  general,  and  failed  disastrously.  Even  the  brave 
Marco  Bozzaris  was  unable  to  cut  his  way  to  the  relief 
of  his  countrymen,  shut  up  in  their  fortresses  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  provisions;  and  all  that  the 
Greeks  could   do  in  their  great  discouragement  was 
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to  supply  Missolonghi  with  provisions  and  a  few  de- 
fenders, in  anticipation  of  a  siege. 

Epirus  was  now  fallen,  and  nothing  remained  but 
a  guerilla  warfare.  Indeed,  a  striking  feature  of  the 
whole  revolution  was  "  the  absence  of  any  one  great 
leader  to  concentrate  the  Greek  forces  and  utilize  the 
splendid  heroism  of  people  and  chieftains  in  perma- 
nent strategic  successes.  The  war  was  a  succession  of 
sporadic  fights,  —  successes  and  failiures,  —  with  small^ 
apparent  mutual  relations  and  effects."  In  Mace* 
donia»  which  had  joined  the  insurrection,  there  were 
six  thousand  brave  mountaineers  in  arms;  but  they 
had  to  contend  with  fifteen  thousand  regular  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  pashas  of  Salonica  and 
Thessaly,  who  forced  the  passes  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
and  slew  all  before  them.  Chourchid  Pasha,  having 
his  rear  provided  for,  with  thirty  thousand  men  now 
passed  through  the  defile  of  Thermopylae,  appeaxed 
before  Corinth,  took  its  citadel,  advanced  to  Argos, 
dispersed  the  government  which  had  established  itself 
there,  and  then  pursued  hia  victorious  career  to  Napoli 
di  Eomania,  whose  garrison  he  reinforced.  But  the 
summer  sun  dried  up  the  surrounding  plains;  there 
was  nothing  left  on  which  his  cavalry  could  feed,  or 
his  men  either,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  perilous 
position  in  the  midst  of  victory; 

The  defeated  Greeks  now  rallied  under  Ypsilanti 
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and  Kolokotronis,  who  raised  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
and  advanced  against  their  foes  with  twelve  thousand 
men.  The  Turkish  army,  decimated  and  in  fear  of 
starvation,  resolved  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
guarded  defiles,  and  succeeded  only  by  the  loss  of 
seven  thousand  men,  with  all  their  baggage  and  mili- 
tary stores.  The  Morea  was  delivered  from  the  op- 
pressor, and  the  Turkish  army  of  thirty  thousand  was 
destroyed.  Chourchid  Pasha  was  soon  after  seized 
with  dysentery,  brought  about  by  fatigue  and  anxietyi 
to  which  he  succumbed;  and  the  ablest  general  yet 
sent  against  the  Greeks  failed  disastrously,  to  the  joy 
of  the  nation. 

This  great  success  was  followed  by  others.  The 
Acropolis  of  Athens  capitulated  to  the  victorious 
Greeks,  not  without  the  usual  atrocities,  and  Attica 
was  recovered.  But  the  mountains  of  Epirus  were 
still  filled  with  Turkish  troops,  who  advanced  to  lay 
siege  to  Missolonghi,  defended  by  a  small  garrison  of 
four  hundred  men  under  Marco  Bozzaris.  Mavrokor- 
datos  contrived  to  come  to  his  relief,  and  the  town 
soon  had  three  thousand  defenders.  Six  times  did  the 
Turks  attempt  an  assault  under  Omar  Vrione ;  but 
each  time  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.  The  Turkish  general  lost  three 
quarters  of  his  army,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  him- 
self  in  an   open  boat.      Altogether  twelve  thousand 
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Turks  perished  in  this  disastrous  siege,  with  the  loss 
of  their  artillery. 

As  the  insurrection  had  now  assumed  formidable 
proportions  in  Cyprus  and  Candia,  a  general  appeal 
was  made  to  Mussulmans  of  those  islands,  whose 
numbers  greatly  exceeded  the  rebels.  Twenty-five 
thousand  men  rallied  around  the  standards  of  the 
Moslems ;  but  they  were  driven  into  their  fortresses, 
leaving  both  plains  and  mountains  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks. 

These  brave  insurgents  gained  still  another  great 
success  in  this  memorable  campaign.  They  carried 
the  important  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Eomania  by  es- 
calade December  12,  under  Kolokotronis,  with  ten 
thousand  men,  and  the  garrison,  weakened  by  famine, 
capitulated.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
large  stores  of  ammunition,  were  the  reward  of  the 
victors.  This  conquest  was  the  more  remarkable  since 
a  large  Turkish  fleet  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
fortress;  but  fearing  the  fire-ships  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Turkish  admiral  sailed  away  without  doing  anything, 
and  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Tenedos.  Here  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Greek  fire-ships,  commanded  by  Can- 
aris,  and  his  fleet  were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables 
and  sail  back  to  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  loss  of 
their  largest  ships.  The  conqueror  was  crowned  with 
laurel  at  Tpsara  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  and  the 
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campaign  of  1822  closed,  leaving  the  Greeks  masters 
of  the  sea  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  their  territory. 

This  campaign,  considering  the  inequality  of  forces, 
is  regarded  by  Alison  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
the  annals  of  war.  A  population  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  souls  had  confronted  and  beaten  the  splen- 
did strength  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with  twenty-five 
millions  of  Mussulmans.  They  had  destroyed  four- 
fifths  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  principal  strongholds. 
Twice  had  they  driven  the  Turkish  fleets  from  the 
Mg'^n  Sea  with  the  loss  of  their  finest  ships.  But 
Greece,  during  the  two  years*  warfare,  had  lost  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  —  not  slain  ija  battle, 
but  massacred,  and  killed  by  various  inhumanitiea 
It  was  clear  that  the  country  could  not  much  longer 
bear  such  a  strain,  unless  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
came  to  its  relief. 

But  no  relief  came.  Canning,  who  ruled  England, 
sympathized  with  the  Greeks,  but  would  not  depart 
irom  his  policy  of  non-intervention,  fearing  to  em- 
broil all  Europe  in  war.  It  was  the  same  with 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  feared  the  stability  of  his  throne 
and  dared  not  offend  Austria,  who  looked  on  the  con- 
test with  indifference  as  a  rebellious  insurrection. 
Prussia  took  the  same  ground;  and  even  Russia  stood 
aloof,  unprepared  for  war  with  the  Turks,  which  would 
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hare  immediately  resulted  if  the  Czar  bad  rendered 
assistance  to  the  Greeks.  Never  was  a  nation  in 
greater  danger  of  annihilation,  in  Bjrite  of  its  glorious 
resistance,  than  was  Greece  at  that  time,  for  what 
could  the  remaining  five  hundred  thousand  people  do 
against  twenty-Hve  millions  inspired  with  fanatical 
hatred,  but  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
might?  The  cputest  was  like  that  of  the  iMlacca- 
bees  against  the  overwhelming  armies  of  Syria. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  his 
fleets  and  armies  filled  the  Sultan  with  rage  and  re- 
newed resolution.  The  whole  power  of  his  empire 
was  now  called  out  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  He 
had  long  meditated  the  destruction  of  that  famous 
military  corps  in  the  Turkish  service  known  as  the 
Janizaries,  who  were  ndt  Turks,  but  recruited  from 
the  youth  of  the  Greeks  and  other  subject  races  cap- 
tured in  war.  They  had  all  become  Mussulmans, 
and  were  superb  fighters;  but  their  insults  and  in* 
science,  engendered  by  their  traditional  pride  in  the 
prestige  of  the  corps  and  the  favor  shown  them  by 
successive  Sultans,  filled 'Mahmoud  with  wrath.  The 
Sultan  dissembled  his  resentment,  however,  in  ordei 
to  bring  all  the  soldiers  be  could  command  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  rebellious  subjects.  He  de^ 
posed  his  grand  vizier,  and  sent  ordets  to  all  the 
pashas  in  his  dominions  foor  a  general   levy   of  all 
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Mussulmans  between  fifteen  and  fifty,  to  assemble  in 
Thessaly  in  May,  1823.  He  also  made  the  utmost 
efforts  to  repair  the  disasters  of  his  fleet. 

The  Greeks,  too,  made  corresponding  exertions  to 
maintain  their  armies.  Though  weakened,  they  were 
not  despondent.  Their  successes  had  filled  them  with 
new  hopes  and  energies.  Their  independence  seemed 
to  them  to  be  established.  They  even,  began  to  despise 
their  foes.  But  as  soon  as  success  seemed  to  have 
crowned  their  efforts  they  were  subject  to  a  new 
danger.  There  were  divisions,  strifes,  and  jealousies 
between  the  chieftains.  Unity,  so  essential  in  wai; 
was  seriously  jeoparded.  Had  they  remained  united, 
and  buried  their  resentments  and  jealousies  in  the 
cause  of  patriotism,  their  independence  possibly  might 
have  been  acknowledged.  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
central  power  the  various  generals  wished  to  fight  on 
their  own  account,  like  guerilla  chiefs.  They  would 
not  even  submit  to  the  National  Assembly.  The 
leaders  were  so  full  of  discords  and  personal  ambitio.1  • 
that  they  would  not  unite  on  anything.  Mavro- 
kordatos  and  Ypsilanti  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 
One  is  naturally  astonished  at  such  suicidal  courses, 
but  he  forgets  what  a  powerful  passion  jealousy  is  in 
the  human  soul.  It  was  not  absent  from  our  owa 
war  of  Independence,  in  which  at  one  time  rival 
generals   would    have    supplantel,  if    possible,    even 
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WashiDgton  himself;  indeed,  it  is  present  every- 
where, not  in  war  alone,  but  among  all  influential 
and  ambitious  people,  —  women  of  society,  legislators, 
artists,  physicians,  singers,  actors,  even  clergymen, 
authors,  and  professors  in  colleges.  This  unfortunate 
passion  can  be  kept  down  only  by  the  overpowering 
dominancy  of  transcendent  ability,  which  everybody 
must  concede,  when  envy  is  turned  into  admira- 
tion,—  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon.  There  was  no 
one  chieftain  among  the  Greeks  who  called  out  uni- 
versal homage  any  more  than  there  was  in  the  camp 
of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  There  were 
men  of  ability  and  patriotism  and  virtue;  but,  as 
already  noted,  no  one  of  them  was  great  enough  to 
exact  universal  and  willing  obedience.  And  this  fact 
was  well  understood  in  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  camps  of  their  enemies.  The  disunions 
and  dissensions  of  the  rival  Greek  generals  were  of 
more  advantage  to  the  Turks  than  a  force  of  fifty 
thousand  men. 

These  jealous  chieftains,  however,  had  reason  to  be 
startled  in  the  spring  of  1823,  when  they  heard  that 
eighty  thousand  Mussulmans  were  to.be  sent  to  attack 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  that  forty  thousand  more  we26 
tr  andertake  the  siege  of  Missolonghi ;  that  fifty  thou- 
sand in  addition  were  to  co-operate  in  Thessaly  and 
Attica;  while  a  grand  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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sail  was  to  sweep  the  ^gean  and  reduce  the  revolted 
islands.  It  was,  however,  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
hostile  forces  which  saved  the  Greeks  from  impending 
ruin  ;  for  these  forces  had  to  be  fed  in  dried-up  and 
devastated  plains,  under  scorching  suns,  in  the  defiles 
of  mountains,  where  artillery  was  of  no  use,  and  where 
hardy  mountaineers,  behind  rocks  and  precipices,  could 
fire  upon  them  unseen  and  without  danger.  There 
was  more  loss  from  famine  and  pestilence  than  from 
foes,  —  a  lesson  repeatedly  taught  for  three  thousand 
years,  but  one  which  governments  have  ever  been  slow 
to  learn.  Alexander  the  Great  had  learned  it  when  he 
invaded  Persia  with  a  small  army  of  veterans,  rather 
than  with  a  mob  of  undisciplined  allies.  Huge  armies 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  except  when  they  form  a  vast 
mechanism  directed  by  a  master  hand,  when  they 
are  sure  of  their  supplies,  and  when  they  operate  in  * 
a  wholesome  country,  with  nothing  to  fear  from  ma- 
laria or  inclemency  of  weather.  Then  they  can  crush 
all  before  them  like  some  terrible  and  irresistible  ma- 
chine ;  but  only  then.  This  the  old  crusaders  learned 
to  their  cost,  as  well  as  the  invading  armies  of  Napo- 
leon amid  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  even  the  disciplined 
troops  of  France  and  England  when  they  marched 
to  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

Hence,  in  spite  of  the  divisions  of  the  Greeks,  which 
paralyzed  their  best  eflforts,  the  Turkish  armies  effected 
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but  little,  great  as  were  their  numbers,  in  the  campaign 
of  1823.  The  intrepid  Marco  Bozzaris,  with  only  fiv« 
thousand  men,  kept  the  Turks  at  bay  in  Epirus,  and 
chased  a  large  body  of  Albanians  to  the  sea;  while 
Odysseus  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  pre« 
vented  the  advance  of  the  Turks  into  Southern  Greece. 
The  grand  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Morea 
gradually  melted  away  in  attacking  fortresses^  and 
imder  the  desultory  actions  of  guerilla  bands  amidst 
locks  and  thickets.  Bozzaris  surprised  a  Turkish  army 
near  Mksolonghi  by  a  nocturnal  attack,  and  although 
he  himself  bravely  perished,  the  attack  was  successful. 
The  Turks  in  renewed  numbers,  however,  advanced 
to  the  siege  of  Missolonghi ;  but  they  were  again  re- 
pulsed with  gi'eat  slaughter. 

The  naval  campaign  from  which  so  much  was  ex- 
pected by  the  Sultan  also  proved  a  failure.  As  usual 
the  Greeks  resorted  to  their  fire-ships,  not  being  able 
opwily  to  contend  with  superior  forces,  and  drove  the 
fleet  back  again  to  the  Dardanelles.  When  the  sea 
was  clear,  they  were  able  to  reinforce  Missolonghi  with 
three  thousand  men  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions; 
for  it  was  foreseen  that  the  siege  would  be  renewed. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  Greek  cause  was  im- 
perilled by  the  dissensions  of  the  leading  chieftains ; 
when  Greece  indeed  was  threatened  by  civil  war,  in 
addition    to  its  contest  with  the  Turks;    when  the 
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whole  country  was  impoverished  and  devastated; 
when  the  population  was  melting  away,  and  no  rev- 
enue could  be  raised  to  pay  the  half-starved  and 
half-naked  troops,  —  that  Lord  Byron  arrived  at  Mis- 
solonghi  to  share  his  fortune  with  the  defenders  of  an 
uncertain  cause.  Like  most  scholars  and  poets,  he  had 
a  sentimental  attachment  for  the  classic  land,  —  the 
teacher  of  the  ancient  world;  and  in  common  with 
his  countrymen  he  admired  the  noble  struggles  and 
sacrifices,  worthy  of  ancient  heroes,  which  the  Greeks, 
though  divided  and  demoralized,  had  put  forth  to  re- 
cover their  liberties.  His  money  contributions  were 
valuable ;  but  it  was  his  moral  support  which  accomr 
plished  the  most  for  Grecian  independence.  Though 
unpopular  and  maligned  at  this  time  in  England  for 
his  immoralities  and  haughty  disdain,  he  was  still  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  age,  a  peer,  and  a  man  of  tran- 
scendent genius  of  whom  any  country  would  be  proud. 
That  such  a  man,  embittered  and  in  broken  health, 
should  throw  his  whole  soul  into  the  contest,  with  a 
disinterestedness  which  was  never  questioned,  shows 
not  only  that  he  had  many  noble  traits,  but  that  his 
example  would  have  great  weight  with  enlightened 
nations,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  rally^ 
ing  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  faults  of  the  Greeks 
were  many;  but  these  faults  were  such  as  would 
naturally  be  produced  by  four  hundred  years  of  op- 
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pression  and  scorn,  of  craft,  treachery,  and  insensi- 
bility to  suflFering.  As  for  their  jealousies  and  quarrels, 
when  was  there  ever  a  time,  even  in  periods  of  their 
highest  glory,  when  these  were  not  their  national 
characteristics  ? 

Interest  in  the  aflfairs  of  Greece  now  began  to  be 
awakened,  especially  among  the  English;  and  the 
result  was  a  loan  of  £800,000  raised  in  London  for 
the  Greek  government,  at  the  rate  of  £59  for  £100. 
Greece  really  obtained  only ,  £280,000,  while  it  con- 
tracted a  debt  of  £800,000.  Yet  this  disadvantageous 
loan  was  of  great  service  to  an  utterly  impoverished 
government,  about  to'  contend  with  the  large  armies 
of  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  had  made  immense  prepa- 
rations for  the  campaign  of  1824,  and  had  obtained 
the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Ibrahim  Pasha,  adopted 
son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  with 
his  Egyptian  troops  had  nearly  subdued  Crete.  Over 
one  hundred  thousand  men  were  now  directed,  by  sea 
and  land,  to  western  Greece  and  Missolonghi,  of  which 
twenty  thousand  were  disciplined  Egyptian  troops. 
With  this  great  force  the  Mussulmans  assumed  the 
ofifensive,  and  the  condition  of  Greece  was  never  more 
critical. 

First,  the  islands  of  Spezzia  and  Ipsara  were  attacked, 
—  the  latter  being  little  more  than  a  barren  rock, 
but  the  abode  of  liberty.    It  was  poorly  defended,  and 
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vras  unable  to  cope  with  the  Turkish  armada,  having 
on  board  fifteen  thousand  disciplined  troops.  Canaris 
advised  a  combat  on  the  sea,  but  was  overruled ;  and 
the  consequences  were  fataL  The  island  was  taken 
and  sacked,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword.  In  addition  to  this  great  calamity,  the  spoil 
made  by  the  victors  was  immense,  including  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery  and  ninety  vessels.  Canaris, 
however,  contrived  to  escape  in  a  boat,  to  pursue  e 
victorious  career  with  his  fire^hips.  The  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets  had  effected  a  junction,  consisting  of 
one  ship-of-the-line,  twenty-five  frigates,  twenty-five 
corvettes,  fifty  brigs  and  schooners,  and  two  hundrej 
and  forty  transports,  carrying  eighty  thousand  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  twenty-five  hundred  cannon.  To  op* 
pose  this  great  armament,  the  Greek  admiral  Miaulis 
had  only  seventy  sail,  manned  by  five  thousand  sailois 
and  carrying  eight  hundred  guns.  In  spite  however 
of  this  disproportion  of  forces  he  advanced  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  dispersed  it  with  a  great  Turkish 
loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  All  that  the  Turks 
had  gained  was  a  barren  island. 

On  the  land  the  Turks  had  more  successes;  but 
fchese  were  so  indecisive  that  they  did  not  attempt  t'^ 
renew  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  and  the  campaign  oJ 
1824  closed  with  a  great  loss  to  the  Mussulmans.  The 
little  army  and  fleet  of  the  Greeks  had  repelled  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  confident  of 
succfess;  but  the  population  was  now  reduced  to  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand,  becoming  feebler  every 
day,  and  the  national  treasury  was  empty,  while  the 
whole  country  was  a  scene  of  desolation  and  misery. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Greeks  continued  their 
dissensions  while  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  Stranger 
still,  their  courage  was  unabated. 

The  year  1825  opened  with  brighter  prospects.  The 
rival  chieftains,  in  view  of  the  desperate  state  of  afTair^, 
at  last  united,  and  seemingly  buried  their  jealousies. 
A  new  loan  was  contracted  in  London  of  £2,000,000, 
and  the  naval  forces  were  increased. 

But  the  Turks  also  made  their  preparations  for  a 
renewed  conflict,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Navarino,  which  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a  brave  resistance.  Tripolitza  also 
capitulated  to  tTie  Egyptian,  and  the  Morea  was  occu- 
pied by  his  troops  after  several  engagements.  After 
this  the  Greeks  never  ventured  to  fight  in  the  open 
field,  but  only  in  guerilla  bands,  in  mountain  passes, 
and  behind  fortifications. 

Then  began  the  memorable  siege  of  Missolonghi 
under  Eeschid  Pasha.  It  was  probably  the  strongest 
town  in  Greece, — by  reason  not  of  its  fortifications  but 
of  the  surrounding  marshes  and  lagoons  which  mad^ 
it  inaccessible.    Into  this  town  the  armed  peasantry 
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threw  themselves,  with  five  thousand  troops  undet 
Niketas,  while  Miaulis  with  his  fleet  raised  the  block- 
ade by  sea  and  supplied  the  town  with  provisions. 
Beschid  Pasha  determined  on  an  assault,  bub  was 
driven  oack.  Thrice  he  advanced  with  his  troops,  only 
to  be  repulsed.  His  forces  at  the  end  of  October  were 
reduced  to  three  thousand  men.  The  Sultan,  irritated 
by  successive  disasters,  brought  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  his  empire  to  bear  on  the  doomed  city.  Ibra- 
him, powerfully  reinforced  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  by  sea  and  land  stormed  battery  after  battery; 
yet  the  Greeks  held  out,  contending  with  famine  and 
pestilence,  as  well  as  with  troops  ten  times  their 
number. 

At  last  they  were  unable  to  offer  further  resistant 
and  they  resolved  on  a  general  sortie  to  break  through 
the  enemy's  line  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  women  ol 
the  town  put  on  male  attire,  and  armed  themselves 
with  pistols  and  daggers.  The  whole  population, — • 
men,  women,  and  children,  —  on  the  night  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1826,  issued  from  their  defences,  crossed  the 
moat  in  silence,  passed  the  ditches  and  trenches,  and 
made  their  way  through  an  opening  of  the  besiegers^ 
lines.  For  a  while  the  sortie  seemed  to  be  successful ; 
but  mistakes  were  made,  a  panic  ensued,  and  most 
of  the  flying  crowd  retreated  back  to  the  deserted 
own,  only    to    be  massacred  by  Turkish  scimitara 
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Some  made  their  escape.  A  column  of  nearly  two 
thousand,  after  incredible  hardships,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Salonica  in  safety ;  but  Missolonghi  fell,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  ten  thousand,  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 

It  was  a  great  disaster,  but  proved  in  the  end  the 
foundation  of  Greek  independence,  by  creating  a  gen- 
eral burst  of  blended  enthusiasm  and  indignation 
throughout  Europe.  The  heroic  defence  of  this  strong- 
hold against  such  overwhelming  forces  opened  the  eyes 
of  European  statesmen.  Public  sentiment  in  England 
in  favor  of  the  struggling  nation  could  no  longer  be 
disregarded.  Mr.  Canning  took  up  the  cause,  both 
from  enthusiasm  and  policy.  The  English  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  had  a  secret  interview  with 
Mavrokordatos  on  an  island  near  Hydra,  and  prom- 
ised him  the  intervention  of  England.  The  death  ol 
the  Czar  Alexander  gave  a  new  aspect  to  affairs ;  for 
his  successor,  Nicholas,  made  up  his  mind  to  raise  his 
standard  in  Turkey.  The  national  voice  of  Eussia  was 
now  for  war.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  nominally  to  congratulate  the  Czar  on  his 
accession,  but  really  to  arrange  for  an  armed  inter- 
vention for  the  protection  of  Greece.  The  Hellenic 
government  ordered  a  general  conscription;  for  Ibra- 
him  Pasha  was  organizing  new  forces  for  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Morea  and  the  reduction  <A  Napoli  di 
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Bomania  and  Hydra,  while  a  powerful  fleet  put  to  sea 
from  Alexandria.  No  sooner  did  this  fleet  appeax, 
however,  than  Canaris  and  Miaulis  attacked  it  with 
their  dreaded  fire-ships,  and  the  forty  ships  of  Egypt 
fled  from  fourteen  small  Greek  vessels,  and  re-entered 
the  Dardanelles.  But  the  Turks,  always  more  for- 
tunate on  land  than  hy  sea,  pressed  now  the  siege  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  Athens  fell  into  their  hands  early 
in  1827. 

For  six  or  seven  years  the  Greeks  had  struggled 
heroically ;  but  relief  was  now  at  hand.  Russia  and 
England  signed  a  protocol  on  the  6th  of  July,  and 
France  soon  after  joined,  to  put  an  end  to  the  san- 
guiuary  contest  The  terms  proposed  to  the  Sultan 
by  the  three  great  Powers  were  moderate,  —  that  he 
should  still  retain  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  re- 
volted provinces  and  receive  an  annual  tribute;  but 
the  haughty  and  exasperated  Sultan  indignantly  re- 
jected them,  and  made  renewed  preparations  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  Ibrahim  landed  his  forces  on  the 
Morea  and  renewed  his  dejwredations.  Once  more  the 
ambassadors  of  the  allied  Powers  {^resented  their  final 
note  to  the  Turkish  government,  and  again  it  was  in- 
sultingly disregarded.  The  allied  admirals  then  en- 
tered the  port  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets  were  at  anchor,  with  ten  ships-of-the- 
tine,  tea  frigates,  with  other  vessds,  altogether  carrying 
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thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  guns.  The  Ottoman 
force  consisted  of  seventy-nine  vessels,  armed  with 
twenty-two  hundred  and  forty  guns.  Strict  orders 
were  given  not  to  fire  while  negotiations  were  going 
on;  but  an  accidental  shot  from  a  Turkish  vessel 
brought  on  a  general  action,  and  the  combined  Turk- 
ish and  Egyptian  fleet  was  literally  annihilated  06U 
20,  1827.  This  was  the  greatest  disaster  which  the 
Ottoman  Turks  had  yet  experienced ;  indeed,  it  practi- 
cally ended  the  whole  contest  Christendom  at  last 
had  come  to  the  rescue,  when  Greece  unaided  was 
incapable  of  further  resistance. 

The  battle  of  Navarino  excited,  of  course,  ike  wildest 
enthusiasm  throughout  Greece,  and  a  corresponding 
joy  throughout  Europe.  Never  since  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  was  there  such  a  general  exultation  among 
Christian  nations.  This  single  battle  decided  the  fate 
of  Greece.  The  admirals  of  the  allied  fleet  were  doubt- 
less "  the  aggressors  in  the  battle ;  but  the  Turks  were 
the  aggressors  in  the  war." 

Canning  of  England  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  which  he  had  come  to  have 
so  much  at  heart.  He  was  the  inspiring  genius 
who  induced  both  Russia  and  France  (now  under 
Charles  X.)  to  intervene.  Chateaubriand,  the  min^ 
ister  of  Charles  X.,  was  in  pelrfect  accord  with  Canning 
from  poetical  and  sentimental  reasons.    Politically  his 
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policy  was  that  of  Metternich,  who  could  see  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  insurrection  of  Naples  and  that 
of  Greece.  In  the  great  Austrian's  eyes,  all  people 
alike  who  aspired  to  gain  popular  liberty  or  constitu- 
tional government  were  rebels  to  be  crushed.  Canning, 
however,  sympathized  in  his  latter  days  with  all  peo- 
ple striving  for  independence,  whether  in  South  Amer- 
ica or  Greece.  But  his  opinion  was  not  shared  by- 
English  statesmen  of  the  Tory  school,  and  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  his  colleagues  over  to 
his  views.  When  he  died,  England  again  relapsed 
into  neutrality  and  inaction,  under  the  government  of 
Wellington.  Charles  X.  in  France  had  no  natural 
liking  for  the  Greek  cause,  and  wanted  only  to  be  un- 
disturbed in  his  schemes  of  despotism.  Russia,  under 
Nicholas,  determined  to  fight  Turkey,  unfettered  by 
allies.  She  sought  but  a  pretext  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  Turkey  furnished  to  Russia  that  pretext,  right 
in  the  stress  of  her  own  military  weakness,  when 
she  was  exhausted  by  a  war  of  seven  years,  and  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries,  —  which  the  Sultan 
had  long  meditated,  and  concealed  in  his  own  bosom 
with  the  craft  which  formed  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  cruel  yet  able  sovereign,  but  which  he  finally 
executed  with  characteristic  savagery.  Concerning 
this  Russian  war  we  shall  speak  presently. 
The  battle  of  Navarina  although  it  made  the  resto-. 
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ration  of  the  Turkish  power  impossible  in  Greece,  still 
left  Ibrahim  master  of  the  fortresses,  and  it  was  twe 
years  before  the  Turkish  troops  were  finally  expelled. 
But  independence  was  now  assured,  and  the  Greeks 
set  about  establishing  their  government  with  some 
permanency.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  Capo 
dlstrias  was  elected  president  for  seven  years,  and 
in  January,  1828,  he  entered  upon  his  office.  His 
ideas  of  government  were  arbitrary,  for  he  had  been 
the  minister  and  favorite  of  Alexander.  He  wished 
to  rule  like  an  absolute  sovereign.  His  short  reign 
was  a  sort  of  dictatorship.  His  council  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  his  creatures,  and  he  sought  at  once 
to  destroy  provincial  and  municipal  authority.  He 
limited  the  freedom  of  the  Press  and  violated ,  the 
secrecy  of  the  mails.  "In  Plato's  home,  Plato's  Gorgias 
could  not  be  read  because  it  spoke  too  strongly  against 
tyrants." 

Capo  d'Istrias  found  it  hard  to  organize  and  govern 
amid  the  hostilities  of  rival  chieftains  and  the  general 
anarchy  which  prevailed.  Local  self-government  lay 
at  the  root  of  Greek  nationality;  but  this  he  ignored, 
and  set  himself  to  organize  an  administrative  system 
modelled  after  that  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon. Intellectually  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nation,  and  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  of  char- 
acter, as  austere  and   upright  as   Guizot,  having  no 
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toleration  for  freebooters  and  peculators.  He  became 
unpopular  among  tiie  sailors  and  merchants,  who  had 
been  so  effective  in .  the  warfare  with  the  Turks.  *"  A 
dark  shadow  fell  over  his  government"  as  it  became 
more  harsh  and  intolerant,  and  he  was  assassinated 
the  9th  of  October,  1831. 

The  allied  sovereigns  who  had  taken  the  Greeks 
under  their  protection  now  felt  the  need  of  a  stronger 
and  more  stable  government  for  them  than  a  republic, 
and  determined  to  establish  an  hereditary  but  consti* 
tutional  n^onarchy.  The  crown  was  offered  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg,^  who  at  first  accepted  it; 
but  when  that  prince  began  to  look  into  the  real 
state  of  the  country,— curtailed  in  its  limits  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  English  government,  rent  with  anar- 
chy and  dissension,  containing  a  people  so  long  en- 
slaved that  they  could  nob  make  orderly  use  of  free^ 
dom, — he  declined  the  proffered  crown.  It  was  then 
(1832)  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria,  a  minor;  and  thirty-five  hundred  Bavarian 
soldiers  maintained  order  duririg  liie  three  jrears  of 
the  regency,  which,  though  it  developed  great  activity, 
was  divided  in  itself/  and  conspiracies  took  place 
to  overthrow  it.  The  year  1835  saw  the  majority  of 
the  king,  who  then  assumed  the  government.  In  the 
same  year  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Athens, 
which  was  nothing  but  ^  heap  of  rubbish;  but  the 
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city  BOOH  after  had  a  university,  and  also  became  an 
important  port.  In  1843,  after  a  military  revolution 
against  the  German  elements  of  Otho's  government, 
which  had  increased  from  year  to  year,  the  Greeks 
obtaioied  from  tiie  king  a  representative  constitution, 
to  which  he  took  an  oath  in  1844. 

But  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  were  small,  and 
neither  Crete,  Tbessaly,  Epirus,  nor  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  included  in  it.  In  1846  these  islands  were 
ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Greece,  which  was  also 
strengthened  by  the  annexation  of  Thessaly.  Sinee 
then  the  progress  of  the  country  in  material  wealth 
and  in  education  has  been  rapid.  Otho  reigned  till 
1862,  although  amid  occasional  outbreaks  of  impa- 
tience and  revolt  against  the  reactionary  tendencies  of 
his  rule.  In  that  year  he  fled  with  hia  queen  from  a 
formidable  uprising ;  and  in  1863  Prince  William,  son 
of  Christian  IX.  King  of  Denmark,  was  elected  mour 
mrch,  under  the  title  of  Gteorge.  I.  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

The  resurrection  of  Greece  was  thus  finally  effected. 
It  was  added  to  the  European  kingdoms,  and  now  bide 
fair  to  be  prosperous  and  hapf)y.  "Thus  did  the  Old 
Hellas  rise  from  the  grave  of  nations.  Scorched  by 
fire,  riddled  by  shot,  baptized  by  blood,  she  emerged 
victorious  from  the  conflict.  She  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence because  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  it ;  she 
was  trained  to  manhood  in  the  only  school  of  real 
improvement,  —  the  school  of  suffering." 
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The  Greek  revolution  has  another  aspect  than  bat- 
tles on  the  Morea,  massacres  on  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  naval  enterprises  under  heroic  seamen, 
guerilla  conflicts  amid  the  defiles  of  mountains,  brave 
defences  of  fortresses,  dissensions  and  jealousies  be- 
tween chieftains,  treacheries  and  cruelties  equalling 
those  of  the  Turks, —  another  aspect  than  the  recovery 
of  national  independence  even.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
complications  which  grew  out  of  it,  especially  for  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Bussia,  when  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  feeling  that  Turkey  was  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted, sought  to  grasp  the  prize  which  he  had  long 
coveted,  even  the  possessions  of  the  "sick  man." 
Nicholas  was  the  opposite  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
having  neither  his  gentleness,  his  impulsiveness,  his 
generosity,  nor  his  indecision.  He  was  a  hard  despot 
of  the  "  blood-and-iron "  stamp,  ambitious  for  aggran- 
dizement, indiflTerent  to  the  suflferings  of  others,  and 
withal  a  religious  bigot.  The  Greek  rebellion,  as  we 
have  seen,  gave  him  the  occasion  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  the  Sultan.  The  Danubian  principalities 
were  dearer  to  him  than  remote  possessions  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

So  on  the  7th  of  May,  1828,  the  Russians  crossed 
the  Pruth  and  invaded  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, — 
provinces  which  had  long  belonged  to  Turkey  by  right 
>f  conquest,  though  governed    by   Greek   hospodars. 
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The  Danube  was  crossed  on  the  7th  of  June.  The 
Turks  were  in  ho  condition  to  contend  in  the  open 
field  with  seventy  thousand  Ruftsians,  and  they  re* 
treated  to  their  fortresses,  —  to  Ibraila  and  Silistria 
on  the  Danube,  to  Varna  and  Shunila  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Balkans.  The  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  wer% 
marked  by  Russian  successes.  Ibraila  -capitulated  on 
tlie  18th  of  June,  and  the  military  posts  on  the  Do- 
brudscha  fell  rapidly  one  after  another.  But  it  was  a| 
Shumla  that  the  strongest  part  of  the  Turkish  army 
was  concentrated,  under  Omar  Brionis,  bent  on  defen 
sive  operations;  and  thither  the  Czar  directed  his  main 
attack.  Before  this  stronghold  his  army  wasted  away 
by  sickness  in  the  malarial  month  of  September.  The 
Turks  were  reinforced,  and  moved  to  the  relief  of 
Varna,  also  invested  by  Russian  troaps.  But  the  sea- 
son was  now  too  far  advanced  for  military  operations^ 
and  the  Russians,  after  enormous  losses,  withdrew  to 
the  Danube  to  resume  the  offensive  the  following 
spring.  The  winter  was  spent  in  bringing  up  reserves. 
The  Czar  finding  that  he  had  no  aptitude  as  a  general 
withdrew  to  his  capital,  intrusting  the  direction  of 
the  following  campaign  to  Diebitsch,  a  Prussian  gen- 
eral, famous  for  his  successes  and  his  cruelties. 

In  the  spring  of  1829  the  first  movement  was  made 
to  seize  Silistria,  toward  which  a  great  Turkish  force 
was  advancing,  under  Reschid  Pasha,  the  grand  vizier. 
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His  forces  experienced  a  great  defeat ;  and  two  weeks 
after,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  Silistria  surrendered. 
Eesistance  to  the  Eussians  was  now  difficult  The 
passes  of  the  Balkans  were  left  undefended,  and  the 
invading  force  easily  penetrated  them  and  advanced 
to  Adrianople,  which  surrendered  in  a  great  panic. 
The  Kussians  could  have  been  defeated  had  not  the 
Turks  lost  their  senses,  for  the  troops  under  Diebitsch 
were  reduced  to  twenty  thousand  men.  But  this  fact 
was  unknown  to  the  Turks,  who  magnified  the  Rus- 
sian forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  at  least.  The 
result  was  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  —  apparently  generous  to  the  Turks,  but 
really  of  great  advantage  to  the  Russians.  Russia 
restored  to  Turkey  all  her  conquests  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  except  a  few  commercial  centres  on  the  Black 
Sea,  while  the  treaty  gave  to  the  Czar  the  protectorate 
over  the  Danubian  principalities,  the  exclusion  of 
Turks  from  fortified  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  free  passage  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  the 
Sultan,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea. 

But  Constantinople  still  remained  the  capital  of 
Turkey.  The  "sick  man"  would  not  die.  From 
jealousy  of  Russia  the  western  Powers  continued  to 
nurse  him.  Without  their  aid  he  was  not  long  to 
live ;  but  his  existence  was  deemed  necessary  to  main- 
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tain  the  "balance  of  power,"  and  they  came  to  his 
assistance  in  the  Crimean  War,  twenty-six  years  later, 
and  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life. 

This  is  the  *'  Eastern  Question,"  —  How  long  before 
the  Turks  will  be  driven  out  of  Europe,  and  who  shall 
possess  Constantinople?  That  is  a  question  upon 
which  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  oflfer  speculations. 
Another  aspect  of  the  question  is,  How  far  shall  Russia 
be  permitted  to  make  conquests  in  the  East  ?  This  is 
equally  insoluble. 
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THE  CITIZEN  KING. 

ANEW  phase  in  the  development  of  French  reva 
lutionary  history  took  place  on  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  He  became  King 
of  the  French  instead  of  King  of  France. 

Louis  XVIIL,  upon  his  coming  to  the  throne  at 
Napoleon's  downfall,  would  not  consent  to  reign  except 
by  divine  righb,  on  principles  of  l^itimacy,  as  the 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  He  felt  that  the  throne  was 
his  by  all  the  laws  of  succession.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  accept  it  as  the  gift  of  the  French  nation, 
or  of  foreign  Powers.  He  consented  to  be  fettered 
by  a  Constitution,  as  his  brother  had  done ;  but  that 
any  power  could  l^ally  give  to  him  what  he  deemed 
was  already  his  own,  was  in  his  eyes  an  absurdity. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  Louis  Philippe,  for  he 
was  not  the  legitimate  heir.  He  belonged  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  could  not  be  the  legiti- 
mate king  until  all  the  male  heirs  of  the  elder  branch 
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were  extinct;  and  yet  both  branches  of  the  royal 
family  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  Henry  IV.  This 
circumstance  pointed  him  out*  as  the  proper  person 
to  ascend  the  throne  on  the  expulsion  of  the  elder 
branch ;  but  he  waS  Virtustlly  an  elective  sovereign, 
chosen  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  So  he  became 
king,  not  "by  divine  right,"  but  by  receiving  the 
throne  as  the  gift  of  the  people. 

There  were  other  reasons  why  Louis  Philippe  was 
raised  to  the  throne.  He  was  Duke  of  Orlfens, — 
the  richest  man  in  France,  son  of  thut  £gaUt^  who 
took  part  in  the  revolution,  aviowing-  all  its  prinoiples ; 
therefore  he  was  supposed  to  be  liberal  in  his  aenti'. 
meuts.  The  popular  leaders:  who  expelled'  Charles  X., 
among  the  rest  Lafayette,  -^  that  idol  of  the  United 
States,  that  "Grandlson  Qromwell/'  as  Carlyla  called 
him,  ^^  viewed  the  Duke  of  Orl&ms  as  the  most  avail* 
fible  person  to  preserve  order  and  law,  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  to  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution,-^  which  guaranteed  personal  liberty,  the  fre^ 
dom  of  the  Press, 'the  inviolability  of  the  judiciary, 
and  the  rights  of  electors  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  which  was  vest^  th^  power  of  granting  supplies  to 
ttie  executive  government.  Times  were  not  ripe  for  a 
tepublic,  and  only  a  few  radicals  wanted  it.  The  nation 
desired  a  settled  government,  yet  one  ruling  by  the 
laws  which  the  nation  had  decreed  through  its  repr^ 
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sentatives.  Louis  Philippe  swore  to  evetythmg  tihat 
was  demanded  o£  Mm^  and  Was  iu  all  tespects  a  cou** 
stitutional  mOnadrcb,  under  whom  the  French  expecteol 
all  th^  rights  atd  liberties  that  England  enjoyedi 
All  this  was  a  step  in  advance  of  the  monarchy  o) 
Ijouis  XVIIL  Louis  Philippe  was  rightly  named 
•*  the  citizen  king**' 

This  monarch  was  also  a  wise^  popular,  and  talented 
man.  He  had  passed  through  great  vicissitudes  oi 
fortune.  At  one  time  he  taught  a  school  in  Switier. 
land.  He  was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  from  country 
to  country.  He  had  learned  much  from  his  misfor* 
tunes ;  he  had  had  great  experiences,  and  was  well 
read  in  the  history  of  thrones  and  empires.  He  was 
aifable  in  his  manners,  and  interesting  in  .converse^ 
don;  a  polished  gentleman,  with  considerable  native 
ability^ — the  intellectual  equal  of  the  statesmen  who 
surrounded  him.  His  morals  were  unstained»  and  his 
tastes  were  domestic.  His  happiest  hours  were  spent 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  and  his  family  was 
harmonious  aqd  respectable.  He  was  the  idol  of 
the  middle  class ;  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers^  and 
wealthy  shopkeepers  were  his  strongest  supporter* 
All  classes  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  a  worthy  man,  as 
he  seemed  to  all, "— moderate,  peace-loving^  benignanti 
good-natured.  They  did  not  see  that  he  was  selfish, 
crafty,  money-loving>  bound  up  in  family  interests^ 
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This  plain-looking,  respectable,  middle-aged  man,  as 
he  walked  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Rue  de  Eivoli, 
with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  looked  more  like  a 
plain  citizen  than  a  king.  The  leading  journals  were 
all  won  over  to  his  side.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  a  large  majority  voted  for  him,  and  the  eighty- 
three  Departments,  representing  thirty-five  millions  of 
people,' by  a  still  larger  majority  elected  him  king. 
The  two  Chambers  prepared  a  Constitution,  which  he 
unhesitatingly  accepted  and  swore  to  maintain.  He 
was  not  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  but  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  voters.  The  Eepublicans 
were  not  satisfied,  but  Submitted ;  so  also  did  the 
ultra-Eoyalists.  It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  allied 
Powers,  under  the  influence  of  Metternich,  would  be 
unfriendly;  yet  one  after  another  recognized  the  new 
govfemment,  feeling  that  it  was  the  best,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  could  be  established. 

The  man  who  had  the  most  to  do  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
who  as  far  back  aS  the  first  revolution  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guards;  and  they,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  middle  classes,  sustained  the 
throne  during  this  reign;  Lafayette  had  won  a  great 
reputation  for  his  magnanimous  and  chivalrous  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States,  when,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  escaped  from  official  hindrances  at  home  and 
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tendered  his  unpaid  voluntary  services  to  Washing- 
ton. This  was  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  American 
Revolution^  when  Washington  had  a  pitifully  small 
army,  and  when  the  American  treasury  was  empty. 
Lafayette  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Washington, 
whose  whole  confidence  he  possessed ;  and  he  not  only 
performed  distinguished  military  duty,  but  within  a 
year  returned  to  France  and  secured  a  French  fleet, 
land  forces,  clothing  and  ammunition  for  the  strug- 
g^g  patriots,  as  the  result  of  French  recognition  of 
American  independence,  and  of  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  new  American  nation, -*- both  largely  due  to 
his  efforts  and  influence. 

When  Lafayette  departed,  on  his  return  to  France, 
he  was  laden  with  honors  and  with  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people.  He  returned  burning 
with  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  for  American  institu- 
tions ;  and  this  passion  for  liberty  was  never  quenched, 
under  whatever  form  of  government  existed  in  France. 
He  was  from  first  to  last  the  consistent  friend  of 
struggling  patriots,  —  sincere,  honest,  incorruptible, 
with  horror  of  revolutionary  excesses,  as  sentimental 
as  Lamartine,  yet  as  firm  as  Camot 

Lafayette  took  an  active  part  in  the  popular  move- 
ments in  1787,  and  in  1789  formed  the  National  Guard 
and  gave  it  the  tricolor  badge.  But  he  was  too  con- 
sistent and  steady-minded  for  tiie  times.     He  was  not 
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liked  by  extreme  Eoyalists  or  by  extreme  Republicans* 
He  was  denounced  by  both  pirties,  and  had  to  flee 
the  country  to  save  his  life*  Driven  from  Paris  by 
the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  he  abhorred, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  who  delivered 
him  to  the  Austrians,  and  by  them  he  was  immured 
in  a  dungeotL  at  Olmutz  for  three  and  a  half  year^ 
being  finally  released  only  by  the  influence  of  Nai 
poleon.  So  rigorous  was  his  captivity  that  none  of  his 
family  or  friends  knew  for  two  years  where  he  waa 
confined.  On  his  return  from  Austria,  he  lived  in 
comparative  retirement  at  La  Grange,  his  countrynseat, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  government  of  Napoleon, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Nor  did  he  enter  the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  knowing 
their  settled  hostility  to  free  institutions*  History 
says  but  little  about  hira  during  this  time,  except 
that  from  1818  to  1824  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1825  to  1830  was  again 
prominent  in  the  legislative  opposition  to  the  royal 
government  In  1830  again,  as  an  old  man,  he  re- 
appeared as  commander-in-chief  of  the  National 
Guards,  when  Charles  X.  was  forced  to  abdicate. 
Lafayette  now  became  the  most  popular  man  in 
France,  and  from  him  largely  emanated  the  influences 
which  replaced  Charles  X.  with  Louis  Philippe.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  great  abilities,  but  was  generally 
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le&pected  as  an  liotieet  man.  He  was  most  marked 
for  practical: f»gacit7  and  love  of  constitutional  liberty. 
The  phrase,  "a  monarchical  government . smrrounded 
with  r^nblican  institutions,"  is  ascribed  to  him,~ 
an  illogical  expression,  which  called  out  the  sneers  of 
Carlyle,  whose  sympathiea  were  with  .strong  govern* 
ments  and  with  the  men  who  can  rule,  and  who 
therefore,  as  he  thought,  ought  to  rule.* 

Lafayette  was  doubtless  played  with  and  used  by 
Louis  Philippe,  the  most  astute  and  <mifty  of  mon- 
archy :  Professing  the  greyest  love  and:  esteem  for 
the  general  who  had  elevated  him,  the  king  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him.;  so,  too,  were  t^e  Chambers,-^ the 
former  from^  jealousy  of  his  popularity^  and  the  latter 
from  di^like  of  his  independence  and  integrij^.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  he  held  no  higher  position  than  as  a 
member  of  the  G^mba:  of  Deputies.  As  deputy  he 
had  always  been  and  continued  to  be  fearless,  patriotic, 
and  sometimes  eloquent^  His  speeches  were  dear, 
unim^ssioned,  sensible,  and  his  was  always  listened 
to  with  respect.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  wrongs 
of  all  oppressed  people;  and  exiles  from  Poland^  from 
Spain,. and  from  Italy  found  in  him  a  generous  pro* 
tector.  His  house  was  famous  lor  its  limpretending 
hospitalitws,  especially  to  American  travellers.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  complete  triumph  of 
American  institutions.     In   1824,  upon  a  formal  in- 
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vitation  by  Congress,  he  revisited  the  United  States 
as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  received  unprec5edented 
ovations  wherever  he  went,  —  a  tribute  of  the  heart, 
such  as  only  great  benefactors  enjoy,  when  envy  gives 
place  to  gratitude  and  admiration.  A.  great  man  he 
was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  greatness;  yet  few 
men  will  live  as  long  as  he  in  the  national  hearts  of 
two  nations,  for  character  if  not  for  genius,  for  ser- 
vices if  not  for  brilliant  achievements. 

The  first  business  of  the  new  monarch  in  1830  was 
to  choose  his  ministers,  and  he  selected  as  premier 
Lafitte  the  banker,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  who  had  had  great  influence  in  calling 
him  to  the  throne.  Lafitte  belonged  to  the  liberal 
paity,  and  was  next  to  Lafayette  the  most  popular 
man  in  France,  but  superior  to  that  statesman  in 
intellect  and  executive  ability.  He  lived  in  grand 
style,  and  his  palace,  with  its  courts  and  gardens,  was 
the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  France,  — 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  Dupin,  B^ranger,  Casimir  P^rier, 
Montalivet,  the  two  Aragos,  Guizot,  Odillon  Barrot, 
Villemain,—^  politicians,  artists,  and  men  of  letters. 
His  ministry,  however,  lasted  less  than  a  year.  The 
vast  increase  in  the  public  expenditure  aroused  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation.  The  increase  of  tax- 
ation is  always  resented  by  the  middle  classes,  and 
by  this  measure  Lafitte  lost  his  popularity.      More- 
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over,  the  public  disorders  lessened  the  authority  of 
the  government  In  March,  1831,  the  king  found  it 
expedient  to  dismiss  Lafitte,  and  to  appoint  Gaisimir 
P6rier,  an  abler  man,  to  succeed  him.  JLafitte  was 
not  great  enough  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  His 
business  was  to  make  money,  and;  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  spend  it ;  but  he  Was  unable  to :  repress  the  dis- 
contents of  Paris,  or  to  control  the  French  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  which  were  spreading  ov«r- the  whole 
Continent,  especiially  in  Belgium,  in  which  a  revolu- 
tion took  place,  accompanied  ( by  a  i^eparation  from 
Holland.  Belgium ;  was  erected  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  under  a  constitutional  governrhent;  Prince 
Leopold,  of  Saxe  Goburg,  having  •  refused  th^e  crown 
of  Greece,  was  elected  king, ; arid: shortly  after  married 
a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe;  i.wlrich  marriage,  of 
course,  led  to  a  close  union:  between  France  and 
Belgium.  In  this  marriage  the  dynastic  ambition  of 
Louis  Philippe,  which  was  oneof  the  main  causes  of 
his  subsequent  downfall  in  /  1848,  became  obvious. 
But  he  had  craft  enough  to.  bide  bis;  ambition- under 
the  guise  of  zeal  for  constitutiiQtidl  liberty.    » 

Gasimir  P^rier  was  a  man  of  greats  energy^  and 
liberal  in  his  politicalanteeedeMs,  a  .banker  (bf  im- 
mense wealth  and  great  force  of  character,  reproach- 
less  in  his  integrity;  He  had  scarcely  assumed,  office 
when  he  was  called  upon  ta' enforce  a  very  rigoroilfi 
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policy.  Trance  was  in  a  distracted  state,  not  so  much 
from  political  agitation  as  from  the  discontent  engen* 
dered  by  poverty,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  work 
for  operatives,  —  a  state  not  unlike  that  of  England 
before  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.  According  to 
Louis  Blanc  the  public  distress  was  appalling,  united 
with  disgusting  immorality  among  the  laboring  classes 
in  country  districts  and  in  great  manufacturing  centres. 
In  consequence  there  were  alarming  riots  at  Lyons 
and  other  cities.  The  people  were  literally  starving, 
and  it  required  great  resolution  and  firmness  on  the 
part  of  government  to  quiet  the  disorders.  Lyons' 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  and  Marshal  Soult  was 
promptly  sent  with  forty  thousand  regular  troops  tt> 
restore  order.  And  this  public  distress,  —  when  labors 
ers  earned  less  than  a  shilling  a  d^y,  and  when  the 
unemployed  exceeded  in  number  those  who  found  work 
on  a  wretched  pittance,  •*—  was  at  its  height  when  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  decreed  a  civil  list  for  the  king 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  nineteen  millions  <rf  francei, 
thirty-seven  times  greater  than  that  given  to  Napolecm 
as  First  Consul;  iind  this,  too,  when  the  king's  private 
income  was  six  Qiillions  of  francs  a  yeah 

Such  was  the  disordered  state  of;  t)ie  cbuntry  that 
the  prime  minister,  whose  general  policy  was^  that  of 
peace,  sent  a  military  ex{)edition  to  Aiiconi,  in  th^ 
Papal  territories^  merely  to  divert  the  public  mind 
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from  the  disorders  which  reigntnl  tJironghout  the  land. 
Indeed,  the  earlier  years  of  the  rdgn  of  Louis 
Philippe  were  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  it  required 
extraordinary  tact,  prudence,  and  energy  to  govern  at 
all.  But  the  king  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
showed  courage  and  good  sense,  and  preserved  his 
throna  At  the  same  time,  while  be  suppressed  dis- 
orders by  vigorous  measures,  he  took  care  to  strengthen 
his  power.  He  was  in  harmony  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  composM  almost  entirely  of  rich  men.  The 
liberal  party  demanded  an  extension  of  the  sufifh^, 
to  which  he  gracefully  yielded;  and  the  number  of 
electors  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand* 
but  extended  only  to  those  who  paid  a  direct  tax  of 
two  hundred  francs.  A  bill  was  also  passed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  abolishing  hereditary  peerage^ 
though  opposed  by  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Berryer.  Of 
course  the  opposition  in  the  upper  house  was  great, 
and  thirty-six  new  peers  were  created  to  cany  the 
measure. 

The  year  18^2  was  marked  by  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera,  which  swept'  away  twenty  thousand  people 
in  Paris  alone,  and  among  them  Casimir  P^rier,  and 
Cuvier  the  pride  of  the  scientific  world. 

But  Louis  Philippe  was  not  yet  firmly  established 
on  his  throne.  His  ministers  had  suppresseid  disorders, 
seized  two  hundred  journals^  abolished  hereditary  peer- 
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age,  extended  the  electoral  suffrage,  while  he  had  max- 
ried  his  daughter  to  the  King  of  Belgium.  He  now 
began  to  consolidate  his  power  by  increasing  the 
army,  seeking  alliances  with  the  different  powers  of 
Europe,  bribing  the  Press,  and  enriching  his  subordi- 
nates. Taxation  was  necessarily  increased ;  yet  renewed 
prosperity  from  the  increase  of  industries  removed 
discontents,  which  arise  not  from  the  excess  of  burdens, 
but  from  a  sense  of  injustice.  Now  began  the  millen- 
nium of  shopkeepers  and  bankers,  all  of  whom  supported 
the  throne.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  granted  the 
government  all  the  money  it  wanted,  which  was  lav- 
ishly spent  in  every  form  of  corruption,  and  luxury 
again  set  in.:  Never  were  the  shops  more  brilliant, 
or  equipages  more  gorgeous.  The  king  on  his  accession 
had  removed  from  the  palace  which  Cardinal  Mazarin 
had  bequeathed  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Tuileries;  and  though  his  own  manners 
were  plain,  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  but  nol  with  the  old  courtiers  of  Charles  X. 
Marshal  Soult  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  sup 
pressing  disorders,  especially  a  second  riot  in  Lyons. 
To  add  to  the  public  disorders,  the  Duchess  of  B^rri 
made  a  hostile  descent  on  Frande  with  the  vain  hope 
of  restoring  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  This 
unsuccessful  movement  was  easily  put  down,  and  the 
discredited    princess    was    arrested    and    imprisoned 
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Meanwhile  the  popular  discontents  continued,  and  a 
fresh  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  Eepub- 
lican  chieftains.  The  Republicans  were  disappointed, 
and  disliked  the  vigor  of  the  government,  which  gave 
indications  of  a  sterner  rule  than  that  of  Charles  X. 
Moreover,  the  laboring  classes  found  themselves  un- 
employed. The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
not  for  them,  but  for  the  bourgeois  party,  shop- 
keepers, bankers,  and  merchants.  The  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque,  a  popular  favorite,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  fr^h  disturbances,  which  at  one  time  were 
quite  serious.  The  old  cry  of  Vive  la  Bepmbliqus 
began  to  be  heard  from  thousands  of  voices  in  the 
scenes  of  former  insurrections.  Revolt  assumed  form. 
A  mysterious  meeting  was  held  at  Lafitte's,  when  the 
dethronement  of  the  king  was  discussed.  The  mob 
was  already  in '  possession  of  one  of  the  principal 
quartets  of  the  city;  The  authorities  were  greatly 
alarmed,  but  they  had  taken  vigorous  measures.  There 
were  eighteen  thousand  regular  troops  under  arms  with 
^i^hty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  thirty  thousand  more  in 
the  environ^,  besides,  the  National  Guards.  What  could 
the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  School  find  an  undis- 
ciplined mob  do  ftgainst  these  atnied  troops?  In  vain 
their  cries  of  Vive  la  Libert^;  4  has  Louis  Philippe! 
The  military  school  was  closed,  and  the  leading  journals 
ol  the  Republican  party  were  seized.    Marshal  Sou  It 
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Eouad  himself  oa  the  7tb  of  June^  1832,  at  the  head 
ot  sixty  thousand  regular  troops  and  twenty  thousand 
National  Guards.  The  insuigents,  who  had  erected 
barricades,  were  driven  back  after  a  fierce  fight  at 
the  Cloister  of  St.  M^rL  This  bloody  triumph  closed 
tiie  insurrection.  The  throne  of  the  citizen  king  was 
saved  by  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  regular 
troops  under  a  consummate  general  The  throne  of 
Charles  X.  could  not  have  stood  a  day  in  face  of  such 
an  insurrection. 

The  niext  day  after  the  defeat  of  the  insnigents 
P&ris  was  proclaimed  in  a  state  of  sieg^  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  all  parties  against  it  as  an  un- 
necessary  act;  but  the  king  was  firm  and  indignant, 
and  ordered  the  arrest  of  both  Democrats  and  Legiti- 
mists, including  Garnier-Pagfes  and  Chateaubriand  him- 
self. He  mfede  war  on  the  Press.  During  his  reign 
In  two  years  two  hundred  and  eighty-oite  journals  were 
seized,  and  fines  imposed  to  nearly  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  suppression  of  revolts  in  both  Paris  and  Lyons 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  government,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  increase  of  public  prosperity.  Capital 
reappeared  from  its  hiding-places,  and  industry  re- 
newed its  labors.  The  public  funds  rose  six  per 
cent.  The  first  dawn  of  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
classes  rose  on  their  defeat 
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F6r  fak  gt^t  ^ctiri^d^  &  estibltohlog  a  Arm:  goVerd^ 
ment  M&t«bal  Sdnlt  was  mad^  ptioie  mminter,  with 
De  Bi^glid,  Otii^t,  atid  Thiers  amofig  hid  aflsociates* 
The  ehi^f  event  which  sharked  his  admbistration  was 
a  wat  with  Holland,  loUowed  by  the  oelebmted  si^ 
of  Antwerp)  whkh  the  QoUatiders  ocoupied  with  a 
large  body  of  troops.  England  jdined  with  Franof 
in  tbid  center,  which  threatened  to  bring  on  a  genis^ 
ral  European  war;  but  the  succesBful  oaptnre  of  the 
citadel  of  Antweorp,  after  a  gallant  'defen<^e,  prevtoted 
that  catastrophe.  Hii^  suecesaful  aieg^-  vastly  in-* 
creased  the  military  prestige  of  France^  and  brought 
Belgium  completely  under  Firenoh  inSuence. 

The  remaining  events  which  marked  the  miniiKtry 
of  Mainshal  Soiilt  were  the  project  of  fortifying  Paris 
by  a  series^  of  detached  forts  of  great  strength^  entirely 
sunfd«tnding  Che  city,  the  liberal  expendftui^  of;  money 
for  public  impirovement^,  and  the  maiilLtienance  of  th& 
coloay  of  Algeria.  The  first  -measure  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  violent  opposition  i  of  the  Be^b- 
licans,  and  the  second -was:  carried  out  with  populat 
favor  through  the  influence  of  TMers.  TA\q  Art,  de 
I'^toile  was  finished  '  at  an  expenl^^pf  two  .million 
francs  I  th^  Cfauroh  of  the  Madeleine,  at  a  :eo8t  of 
nearly  tbf^  millions^  the  Pbntb^onv  0111^400,0^^  the 
Musenmi  of  H'at?ttml  History*  for  which  2»4(K),0OO  franch 
were  appropriated;  tl^  Church  of  8t  DehiSv  1.360<O(K)!.* 
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the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  1,900,000;  the  Hotel  du 
Quay  d'Orsay,  3,450,000 ;  besides  other  improvements^ 
the  chief  of  which  was  iu  cauals,  for  which  forty-four 
millions  >  of  francs  were  appropriated,  —  altogether 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  £rancs,  which  of  course 
furnished  employment  for  discontented  laborers.  The 
retention  of  the  Colony  of  Algeria  resulted  in  im- 
p^o^dng  the  military  strength  of  France,^  especially  by 
the  institution  of  the  corps  ^  of  Zo^ayes,  which  after- 
ward furbished,  efifective  soldiers.  It.  was  in  Africa 
bhat  the  ablest  generals  of  Louis  .Nappleon  were 
trained  for  the  Crimean  War. 

In  1834  Marshal  Soult  retired  from  the  ministry, 
and  a  series  of  prime  ministers  rapidly  succeeded  one 
another,  some  of  whom  werfe  able  and  of  high  char- 
acter, but  no  one  of  whom  made  any  great  historical 
mark,  until  Thiers  took  the  helm  of  government  ia 
1886,  —  not  like  a  modern  English  prime  toinister, 
who  is  supreme  so  long :  as  he  .  ia  supported  by 
Parliament,  but  rather  €is  the  servant  of  the  king, 
like  the  ministers  of  George  III. 

Thiers  was  forty  yfears  of  age  when  he  became 
prime  minister,  although  for  years  he  had  .been  a  con- 
spicuoms  and  influential  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  like  Guizbt  hie  sprang  from  thd  poople, 
his  father  being  an  ^obe3Cure  loidksmith  in  .Marseilles. 
Like  Gidzot,  he  first  ibecame'  diBtinguiahed  as  a  writer 
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for  the  "  Constitutionnel/'  and  afterward  as  its  editor. 
He  was  a  brilliant  and  fluent  speaker,  at  home  on  all 
questJohs  of  the  day,  always  equal  ta  the  occasion, 
yet  without  striking  originality  or  profundity  of  views, 
like  most  men  who  have  been  the  architects  of  theii 
own  fortunes^  he  was  vain  and  consequential.  He 
was  liberal  in  his  views,  a  friend  of  order  and  law, 
with  aristocratic  tendencies.  Ha  was  more  warlike 
in  his  policy  than  suited  either  the  king  or  his  rival 
Gttizot,  who  had  entered  the  cabinet  with  him  on  the 
death  of  Qasimir  P^ier.  Nor,  was  lie  t  favorite  with 
Louis  PhiMiqpe,  whawiEia  always  afraid  that  he  would 
embroil  the  kingdom  in.war.  Thiers*  political  opinions 
were  very  inuch  like  those  of  Canning  in  later  days. 
His .  genius  i  was  versatile,' —  he  wrote  histoiy  in  the 
midst  of'  his  oratorical  triumphs.  Hiis  History  of  the 
French  Bevolution  was  by^  far  i  the  ablest  and/ most 
trustworthy  that  had  yet  appeared.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the 
Empire.  He  was  a  grelEit  admirer  of  Napoleon,  and 
did  more  than  any  other  to  perpetuate  the  Emperor's 
fame.  His  labors  were-  pnodigious;  he  rose  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  wrote  thirty  or  forty  l^;ters 
before,  breakfast.  He  was  equally  remsti^able.  as  an 
adminiattotor  and  as  a  statesix^n,  examining  all  the 
details  (^.govenxmeiiti,  and  leaying  nothing  to  chance^ 
No  man  in  F,rance.  kne^v  the  coudition  of  the  country 
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SO  Wdll  as  Thiers,  from  both  a  oiVil  and  it  military 
poiat  of  viaw«  He  was  overbearing  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  hence  waa  not  popular  with  the 
members.  He  was  prime  minister  several  times,  but 
rarely  for  more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time.  The 
king  always  got  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
much  preferred  Ouizot,  the  bigh«priesi  of  the  Doctri^ 
naires,  whose  policy  was  like  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  Bngland,-^  peace  at  any  price. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  during  this  short  ad- 
ministration of  Thiere  except  the  agitation  produced 
by  secret  societies  in  Switzerland^  composed  6f  refugees 
from  all  nations^  who  kept  Europe  in  cocistant  alarm. 
There  were  the  •* Young  Italy'' Society,  and  the  socie- 
ties of  "  Young  Poland,"  «  Young  Gtermany,"  *•  Young 
France,-  and  '''Y^ung  Switzerland/*  The  cabinets  ol 
Europe  took  alarm,  and  Thiers  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  causing  the  French  minister  at  Berne  to 
intimate  to  the  Swisst  government  that  unless  these 
societies  were  suppressed  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
would  cease  between  France  and  Switzerland,-^ 
which  meant  an  armed  intervention^  This '  questioa 
of  the  erpulsion  of  political  refugees  drew  Metter- 
iiich  and  Thiew  into  close  connectiott.  But  a.  stiH 
more  impmant  quefitkyn,  as  t(V  intervention  iti  Span^ 
ish  matters,  brought' about  a  dlflference  between  the 
kJhg  and  his  n^inist^r,  in  cotisemientte  of  which  tb© 
latter  resigned 
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Count  MoW  now  took  the  premiership,  retaining 
it  for  two  years.  He  wa»  a  grave,  laborious,  and 
thoughtful  man,  but  without  the  genius,  eloquence 
and  versatility  of  Thiers.  Mold  belonged  to  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  and  his  splendid  chateau  was  filled 
with  historical  monuments.  He  had  all  the  affability 
of  manners  which  marked  the  man  of  high  birth, 
without  their  frivolity.  One  cA  the  first  acts  of  his 
administration  was  the  liberation  of  political  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  Prince  Polignac,  the 
prime  minister  of  Charles  X.  The  old  king  himself 
died,  about  the  same  time,  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  year  1836  was  also  signalized  by  the  foolish  and 
imsuccessful  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon,  at  Strasburg*, 
to  overthrow  the;  government;  but  he  was  humanely 
and  leniently  dealt  with,  suffering  no  greater  punish* 
ment  than  banishment  to  the  United  States  for  ten 
years.  In  the  following  year  occurred  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  heir  to  the  throne,  with  a 
German  princess  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  followed  by 
toagnificent  festivities.  Soon  after  took  place  the  in- 
auguration of  the  palace  of  Versailles  as  a  museum 
oi  fine  arts,  which,  as  such,  has  remained  to  this  day ; 
nor  did  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  height  of  his  power 
venture  to  use  this  ancient  and  magnificent  residence 
of  the  kings  of  France  for  any  other  purpose. 

But  the  most  important  event  in  the  administmtion 
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of  Count  MoW  was  the  extension  of  the  Algerian  co\^ 
ony  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Libya,  —  so  long  the 
granary  of  imperial  Rome,  and  which  once  could  boast 
of  twenty  millions  of  people.  This  occupation  of  Afiri- 
can  territory  led  to  the  war  in  which  the  celebrated 
Arab  chieftain,  Abd-el-Kader,  was  the  hero*  He  was 
both  priest  and  warrior,  enjoying  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen;  and  by  his  cunning  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  he  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing himself  for  several  years  against  the  French  gene- 
rals; His  stronghold  was  Constantine,  which  was 
taken  by  storm  in  October,  1837,  by  General  Valine. 
Still,  the  Arab  chieftain  found  means  to  defy  his  ene- 
,mies;  and  it  was  not  till  1841  that  he  was  forced  to 
flee  and  seek  protection  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
The  storming  of  Constantine  was  a  notable  military 
exploit,  and  gave  greAt  prestige  to  the  government. 

Louis  Philippe  was  now  firmly  established  on  his 
throne,  yet  he  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  four 
or  five  times.  This  taught  him  to  be  cautious,  and 
to  realize  the  fact  that  no  monarch  can  be  safe 
amid  the  plots  of  fanatics.  He  no  longer  walked  the 
streets  of  Paris  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  but 
enshrouded  himself  in  the  Tuileries  with  the  usual 
guards  of  Continental  kings.  His  favorite  residence 
was  at  St.  Cloud,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Eufope. 
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At  this  time  the  railway  mania  raged  in  France, 
as  it  did  in  England.  Foremost  among  those  who 
undertook  to  manage  the  great  corporations  which 
had  established  district  railways,  was  Arago  the 
astronomer,  who,  although  a  zealous  Republican,  was 
ever  listened  to  with  respect  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  These  railways  indicated  great  material 
prosperity  in  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  golden  age 
of  speculators  and  capitalists  set  in, — all  averse  to 
war,  all  worshippers  of  money,  all  for  peace  at  any 
price.  Morning,  noon,  and  n^ht  the  oflSces  of  bankers 
and  stock-jobbers  were  besieged  by  files  of  carriages  and 
clamorous  crowds,  even  by  ladies  of  •  rank,  to  purchase 
shares  in  companies  which  were  to  make  everybody's 
fortune,  and  which  at  one  time  had  risen  fifteen  hun- 
dred per  cent,  giving  opportunities  for  boundless  frauds. 
Military  glory  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  a  passion  among 
the  most  excitable  and  warlike  people! of  Europe,  and 
gave  way  to  the  more  absorbing,  passion  for  gain,  and 
for  the  pleasures  which  money;  purchases.  Nor  was  it 
difficult,  in  this  universal  pursuit  of  sudden  wealth, 
to  govern  a  nation  whose  rulers  had  the  appointment 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  civil  officers  and 
an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  Bribery 
and  corruption  kept  pace  with  material  prosperity. 
Never  before  had  ofiBcials  been  so  generally  and  easily 
bribed.     Indeed,  the  itoverHmeiit  was  built  up  on  this 
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miserable  foundation.  With  bribery,  corruption^  and 
sudden  wealth,  the  most  shameful  immorality  existed 
everywhera  Out  of  every  one  thousand  births,  one 
third  were  illegitimate.  The  theatres  were  disgraced 
by  the  most  indecent  pkys.  Money  and  pleasure 
had  become  the  gods  of  France,  and  Paris  more  than 
ever  before  was  the  centre  of  luxury  and  social  vice. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
that  Talleyrand  died,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1838,  at 
eighty-two,  after  serving  in  his  advanced  age  Louis 
Philippe  as  ambassador  at  London.  The  Abb^  Dupan- 
loup,  afterward  bishop  of  Orleans,  administered  the 
last  services  of  his  church  to  the  dying  statesman. 
Talleyrand  had,  however,  outlived  his  reputation,  which 
was  at  its  height  when  he  went  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1814  Though  he  rendered  great  services 
to  the  different  sovereigns  whom  he  s^ved,  he  was 
too  selfish  and  immoral  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  nation.  A  man  who  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
thirteen  constitutions  and  betrayed  them  all,  could 
not  be  much  mourned  or  regretted  at  his  death.  His 
fame  was  built  on  witty  sayings,  elegant  manners,  and 
adroit  adaptation  to  changing  circumstances,  rather 
than  on  those  solid  merits  which  alone  extort  the 
respect  of  posterity. 

The  ministry  of  Count  Mol^  was  not  eventful  It 
was  marked  chiefly  for  the  dissensions  of  political 
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parties^  troubles  in  Belgium,  and  threatened  instirreo* 
tions,  which  alarmed  the  bourgeo]BJ&  The  king>  feeling 
the  necessity  ior  a  still  stronger  gaVemmeut^ 'recallet] 
old  Marshal  Soult  to  the  head  of  afTairs.  Neithei^ 
Thiers  nor  Ouizot  formed  part  of  Soult's. cabinet,  on 
?wCoount  of  their  mutiial  jealousies  and  \indisguised 
ambition,-^ both  aspiring  to  lead,  and  unwilling  to 
accept  any  office  short  of  the  premiership.  ' 

Another  great  man  now  came  into  public  notice 
"^liis  was  yillemain,  who  was  made  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  a  post  which  Guizot  had  previously  filled 
Yillemain  was  a  peer  of  France,  an  aristocrat  from 
his  connections  with  high  society,  but  a  liberal  from 
his  love  of  popularity «  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  this  period,  both  in  history  and  philosophy, 
and  an  advocate  of  Polish  independence.:  Thiers  at 
this  time  was  the  recognised  leader  of  Uie  Left  and 
Left  Centre  in  the  DeputieSii  while. his  rival,  Guizot, 
was-  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives.  Eastern  affairs 
now  assumed  great  prominence :  in  the  Chamber  of 
DeputieSw  Tuticey  was  reduced  to  the  last  straits  io 
consequence  of  tiie  victoriesi  of  Ibrahim  Papain  Asia 
Minor ;  Fraiice  «nd  England  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
n<m4nteTVBntion,  lEind  the  Sultaa  in  his  despair  was 
obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  his  most  dangerous  aDy^ 
Bussia,  who  extoi^d  as  the  price  of  his  assistance 
the  famous  treaty  of  Unkiar^^Skel^si,  which  excluded 
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all  ships-of-war,  except  those  of  Eussia  and  Turkey, 
i>rom  the  Black  Sea^  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make 
it  a  Muscovite  lake.  England  and  France  did  not 
fully  perceive  their  mistake  in  thus  throwing  Turkey 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  by  their  eagerness  to  main- 
tain the  status  qtta,  —  the  policy  of  Austria.  There 
were,  however,  a  few  statesmen  in  the  French  Cham- 
bw  of  Deputies  who  deplol'ed  ,  the  inaction  of  gov- 
ernment. Among  these  was  Lamartine,  who  made  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  speech  against  an  ^  inglorious 
peace.  This  orator  was  now  in  the  height  of  his 
fame,  and  hut  for  his  excessive  vanity  and  senti- 
mentalism  might  have  reached  the  foremost  rank  in 
the  national  councils.  He  was  distinguished  uot  only 
for  eloquence,  i  but  for  his  historical  compositions, 
which  are  brilliant  and  suggestive,  but  rather  prolix 
and  discursive. 

Sir  Archibald  lAUson  seems  to  tliink  that  Lamartine 
cannot  be  numbered  among  the  ^:eat  historians,  since, 
like  the  classic  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  has 
not  given  authorities  for  his  statements,  and,  unlike 
German  writers,  disdains  foot-notes  as  pedantic.  But 
I  observe  that  in  his  "  Historyof  Europe  "Alison:  quotes 
Lamartine  oftener  than  any  other  French  writer,  and 
evidently  admires  his  geriiu^  and  throws  no  doubt  on 
the  general  fidelity  of  his  works.  A  partisan  historian 
full  of  prejudices,  like  Macaulay,  with  all  hia  prodi- 
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gality  of  references,  is  apt  to  be  in  reality  more  un- 
truthful than  a  dispassionate  writer  without  any  show 
of  learning  at  alL  The  learning  of  an  advocate  may 
hide  and  obscure  truth  as  well  as  illustrate  it  It  is 
doubtless  the  custom  of  historical  writers  generally  to 
enrich,  or  burden,  their  works  with  all  the  references 
they  can  find,  to  the  delight  of  critics  who  glory  in 
dtilness ;  but  this,  after  all,  may  be  a  mere  scholastic 
fashion.  Lamartine  probably  preferred  to  embody  his 
learning  in  the  text  than  display  it  in  foot-noteia. 
Moreover,  he  did  not  write  for  critics,  but  for  the 
people;  not  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many.  As  a 
popular  writer  his  histories,  like  those  of  Voltaire, 
had  an  enormous  sale.  If  he  were  less  rhetorical 
and  discursive,  his  books,  perhaps,  would  have  Uiore 
merit.  He  fatigues  by  the  reduntiancy  of  his  rich- 
ness and  the  length  of  his  sentences;  and  yet  be  is 
as  candid  and  judicial  as  Hallam,  and  would  have 
had  the  credit  of  being  so,  had  he  only  taken  more 
pains  to  prove  his  points  by  stating  his  authorities. 

Next  to  the  insolvable  difficulties  which  attended 
the  discussion  of  the  Eastern  question,  —  whether 
Turkey  should  be  suffered  to  crumble  away  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Western  Powers;  whether  Rus- 
sia should  be  driven  back  from  the  Black  Sea  or  not, 
—  the  affairs  of  Africa  excited  great  interest  in  the 
Chambers.    Algiers  had  been  taken  by  French  armies 
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under  the  Bourbons,  and  a  colony  had  been  founded, 
in  countries  of  gifeat  natural  fertility.  It  was  now  a 
question  how  fax  the  French  armies  should  pursue 
their  conquests  in  Africa,  involving  an  immense  ex- 
penditure of  men  and  money,  in  order  to  found  a 
great  colonial  empite,  and  gain  military  iclaty  so  ne- 
cessary in  France  to  give  strength  to  any  government. 
But  a  new  insurrection*  and  confederation  of  the  de- 
feated Arab  tribes,  marked  by  all  the  fanaticism  of 
Moslem  warriors,  made  it  necessary  for  the  French  to 
follow  up  their  successes  with  all  the  vigor  possible. 
In  consequence,  an  army  of  forty  thousand  infantry 
and  twelve  thousand  cavalry  and  artillery  drove  the 
Arabs,  in  1840,  to  their  remotest  fcustnesses.  The 
ablest  advocate  for  war  measures  was  Thiers ;  and  so 
formidable  were  his  eloquence  and  influence  in  the 
Chambers,  that  he  was  again  callfed  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  his  second  adininistration  took  place. 

The  rivalry  and  jealousy  between  this  great  states- 
man and  Guizot  wotild  not  permit  the  latter  to  take 
a  subordinate  position,  but  he  was  mollified  by  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  to  London.  The  prime 
minister  had  a  great  majority  to  back  him,  and  such 
was  his  ascendency  that  he  had  all  things  his  own 
way  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  the  king,  whose  position 

vas  wittily  set  forth  in  a  famous  expression  of  Thiers. 

le  Boi  thgney  et  ne  goumrne  pas.     Still,  in  spite  of 
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the  liberal  and  progressive  views  of  Thiers,  very  little 
was  done  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  for  whom,  personally,  he  cared  but  little. 
True,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Chambers  which 
reduced  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  manufactories  from 
twelve  to  eight  hours,  and  from  sixteen  hours  to 
twelve,  while  it  forbade  -the  employment  of  children 
imder  eight  years  of  age  in  the  mills ;  but  this  be» 
neticent  measure,  though  carried  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  was  defeated  in  the  lower  house,  made  up  of 
capitalists  and  parsimonious  money'-worsbippets. 

What  excited  the  most  interest  in  the  short  admiu" 
iatration  of  Thiers',  was  the  removal  of  the  bones  of 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and  their  deposition  under 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  — the  proudeifet  monument 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  Louis  Philippe  sent  his  son  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  to  superintend  this  removal,  —  an 
act  of  magnanimity  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
usual  astuteness  and  selfishness.  He  probably  thought 
that  his  throne  was  so  firmly  established  that  he  could 
afford  to  please  the  enemies  of  his  house,  and  per- 
haps would  gain  popularity.  But  such  a  measure 
doubtless  kept  alive  the  memory  of  tJae  deeds  of  the 
great  conqueror,  and  renewed  sentiments  in  the  nation 
which  in  less  than  ten  years  afterward  facilitated  the 
usurpation  of  his  nephew.     In  fact,  the  bones  of  Na^ 
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poleon  were  scarcely  removed  to  their  present  resting 
place  before  Louis  Napoleon  embarked  upon  his  rash 
expedition  at  Boulogne, /was  taken  prisoner,  and  im- 
mured in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  where  he  spent  six 
years  in  strict  seclusion,  conversing  only  with  books, 
until  he  contrived  to  escape  to  England. 

The  Eastern  question  again,  under  Thiers'  admin- 
istration, became  the  great  topic  of  conversation  and 
public  interest,  and  his  military  policy  came  near 
embroiling  France  in  war.  So  great  was  the  public 
alarm  that  the  army  was  raised  to  fo^r  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  measures  were  taken  to  adopt  a  great 
system  of  fortifications  around  Paris.  It  was  far, 
however,  from  the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  king  to 
be  dragged  into  war  by  an  ambitious  and  restless 
minister.  He  accordingly  summoned  Guizot  from 
London  to  meet  him  privately  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu, 
in  Normandy,  where  the  statesman  fully  expounded 
his  conservative  and  pacific  policy.  The  result  of'  this 
interview  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces 
in  the  Levant  and  the  dismissal  of  Thiers,  who  had 
brought  the  nation  to  the  edge  of  war.  His  place 
was  taken  by  Guizot,  who  henceforth,  with  brief  in- 
tervals, was  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  councils  of  the 
king. 

Guizot,  on  the  whole,  .was  the  greatest  name  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  although  his 
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elevation  to  the  premiership  was  long  delayed.  In 
solid  learning,  political  ability,  and  parliamentary 
eloquence  he  had  no  equal,  unless  it  were  Thiers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  a  Protestant;  but 
all  his  tendencies  were  conservative.  He  was  cold 
and  austere  in  manners  and  Qhara,cter.  He  bad  ac- 
quired distinction  in  the  two  preceding  re^us,  both 
as  a  political  writer  for  the  journals  and  as  a  historian. 
The  extreme  Left  and  the  extreme  Right  called  him 
a  "  Doctrinaire^"  and  he  was  never  popular  with  either 
of  these  parties.  He  gr^tly  admired  the  English 
constitution  and  attempted  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
being  the  advocate  of  constitutional  njonaorchy  sur- 
rounded with  liberal  institutions.  Amid  the .  fierce 
conflict  of  parties  which  marked  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Guizot  gradually  became  more  and  more 
conservative,  verging  on  absolutism.  Hence  he  broke 
with  Lafayette,  who  was  always  ready  to  upset  the 
throne  when  it  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  His  policy  was  pacific,  while  Thiers  was 
always  involving  the  nation  in  military  schemes.  ,  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Gui2ot*s 
views  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  English 
Tories.  His  studies  led  him  to  detest  war  as  much 
£UJ  did  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  he  was>  the*  invariable 
advocate  of  peace.  He  was,  like  Thiers,  an  aristocrat 
at  heart,  although  sprung  from   the   middle  classes. 
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He  was  simple  in  his  habits  and  style  of  life,  and 
was  greater  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  practical  states- 
man amid  popular  discontents. 

Gui«>t  was  the  father  of  what  is  called  philosophi- 
cal history,  and  all  his  historical  writings  show  great 
research,  accuracy,  and  breadth  of  views.  His  temper- 
ament made  him  calm  and  unimpassioned,  and  his 
knowledge  made  him  profound.  He  was  a  great  his- 
torical authority,  like  Ranke,  but  was  more  admired 
fifty  years  ago  than  he  is  at  the  present  day,  when 
dramatic  writings  like  those  of  Motley  and  Froude 
have  spoiled  ordinary  readers  for  profundity  allied 
with  dulness.  He  resembles  Hallam  more  than  Ma- 
caulay.  But  it  is  life  rather  than  learning  which 
gives  immortality  to  historians.  It  is  the  life  and 
the  individuality  of  Gibbon  which  preserve  his  fame 
and  popularity  rather  than  his  marvellous  lekrning. 
Voltaire  lives  for  his  style  alone,  the  greatest  of 
modem  historical  artists.  Better  it  is  for  the  fame 
of  a  writer  to  have  a  thousand  faults  with  the  single 
excellence  of  living  power,  than  to  have  no  faults 
and  no  remarkable  excellences.  Guizot  is  deficient 
in  life,  but  is  wonderful  for  research  and  philosophi- 
cal deductions,  and  hence  is  to  be  read  by  students 
rather  than  by  the  people.  As  a  popular  historian 
he  is  inferior  to  Thiers,  but  superior  to  him  in  general 
learning. 
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Guizot  became  the  favorite  minister  of  Loui«  Philtt>pe 
for  his  conservative  policy  and  i  his  love  of  peace  rather 
than  for  his  persqnal  attractions.  He  was  less  inde- 
pendent than  Thiers,  and  equally  ambitious  of  ruling, 
and  was  also  more  subservient  to  the  king,  supporting 
him  in  itieasures  which  finally  undermined  his  throne ; 
but  the  purity  of  Quizot^s  private  life,  in  an  age  of 
,Odrruption,  secured  for  him  more  respect  than  pop- 
ularity*  Mr.  Fyflfe  in  his  late  scholarly  history  sneers 
at  him  as  a  sanctimonious  old  Puritan,  *^  almost  a 
hypocrita 

Guizot  died  before  Thiera  bad  won  his  greatest  fame 
as  the  restorer  of  law  and  order  after  the  communistic 
riots  which  followed  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,.when, 
as  President  oi  the  Republic,  he  j?ehdered  inestimable 
services  to  France,  The  great  persohal  defect  of  Thiers 
was  vanity;  that  of  Guizot  was  austerity:  but  both 
were  men  of  transcepdent  ability  and  unimpeacbed 
patriotism.  With  these  two  men  began  the  mighty 
power  of  the  French  Press  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion.  With  them  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
identified  as  much  as  that  of  Queen  Victoria  for  twenty 
years  has  been  with  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  Between 
them  tJie  king  '*redgncd'*  rather  than  *' governed."  This 
was  the  period  when  statesmen  began  to  monopolize  the 
power  of  kings  in  Prussia  and  Austria  a3  well  as  im 
France  and  Englawad.    Russia  alone  of  the  great  Powers 
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was  ruled  by  the  will  of  a  royal  autocrat.  In  constitu- 
tional monarchies  ministers  enjoy  the  powers  which 
were  once  given  to  the  favorites  of.  royalty ;  they  rise 
and  fall  with  majorities  in  legislative  assembles.  In 
3uch  a  country  as  America  the  President  is  king,  but 
only  for  a  limited  period.  He  descends  from  a  position 
of  transcendent  dignity  to  the  obscurity  of  private  life. 
His  ministers  are  his  secretaries,  without  influence, , 
comparatively,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  —  neither  made 
nor  unmade  by  the  legislature,  although  dependent  oa 
the  Senate  for  confirmation,  but  once  appointed,  in- 
dependent of  both  houses,  and  responsible  only  to  the 
irremovable  Executive,  who  can  defy  even  public  opin- 
ion,  upless  he  aims,  at  re-election,  —  a  unique  govern- 
ment in  the  political  history  of  the  world. 

The  year  1841  opened  auspiciously  for  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  and 
his  throne  seemed  to  be  solidly  cemented.  All  the 
insurrections  which  had  given  him  so  much  trouble 
were  suppressed,  and  the  country  w£is  unusually  pros- 
perous. The  enormous  sum  of  £85,000,000  had  been 
expended  in  six  years  on  raihvays,  one  quarter  more 
than  England  had  spent.  Population  had  increased 
over  a  million  in  ten  years,  and  the  exports  were 
£7,000,000  more  than  they  were  m  1830.  Paris  was 
a  city  of  shops  and  attractive  boulevards. 

The  fortification  of  the  capital  continued  to  be  an 
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engrossing  matter  with  the  ministry  and  l^islature, 
and  it  was  a- question  whether  there  should  be  built  a 
wall  around  the  city,  or  a  series  of  strong  detached 
forts.  The  latter  found  the  most  favor  with  military 
men,  but  the  Press  denounced  it  as  nothing  less  than  a 
series  of  Bastiles  to  overawe  the  city.  The  result  was 
the  adoption  of  both  systems,  —  detached  forts,  each 
capable  of  sustaining  a  siege  and  preventing  an  enemy 
from  effectually  bombarding  the  city ;  and  the  enceinte 
contimdef  which  proved  an  expensive  muraille  cP octroi. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  detached  forts,  wi£h  their 
two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon.  Paris  would  have  been 
unable  to  sustain  a  siege  in  the  Franco-Prussian  wai. 
The  city  must  have  surrendered  immediately  when 
once  invested,  or  have  been  destroyed;  but  the  distant 
forts  .prevented  the  Prussians  from  advancing  near 
enough  to  bombard  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  war  in  Algeria  was  also  continued  with  great 
vigor  by  the  government  of  Guizot.  It  required  sixty 
thousand  troops  to  carry  on  the  war,  bring  the  Arabs 
to  terms,  and  capture  their  cunning  and  heroic  chief* 
tain  Abd-el-Kader,  which  was  done  at  last,  after  a 
vast  expenditure  of  money  and  men.  Among  the 
commanders  who  conducted  this  African  war  were 
Marshals  VaWe,  Changarnier,  Cavaignac,  Canrobert, 
Bugeaud,  St.  Arnaud,  and  Generals  Lamorici^re,  Bos- 
quet, Pelissier.     Of  these  Changarnier  was  the  most 
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distinguished,  aJthpagh,  from  political  reasons,  he  took 
no  part  in  the  Crimean  War.  The  result,  of  the  long 
contest,  in  which:  were  developed  the  talents  of  the 
generals  who  afterward  gained  under  Napoleon  IIL: 
so  much  distinction,  was  the  possession  of  a  country 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  length  and  three  hundred  ia 
breadth,  many  parts  of  which  are  exceedingly  fertile^ 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population.  As  a 
colony,  however,  Algeria  has  not  been  a  profitable 
investment  It  took  eighteen  years  to  subdue  it,  at 
a  cost  of  one  billion  francs,  land  the  annual  expense 
of  maintaining  it  exceeds  one  hundred  million  francs. 
The  condition  of  colonists  there  has  generally  been 
miserable;  and  while  the  imports,  in  1845  were  one 
hundred  million  francs,  the  exports  were  only  about 
ten  millions.  The  great  importance  of  the  colony  is 
as  a  school  for  war;  it  has  no  great  material  or 
political  value.  The  English  never  had  over  .fifty 
thousand  European  troops,  aside  from  the  native  aux- 
iliaury  army,  to  hold  India  in  subjection,  with  a  popu? 
lation  of  nearly  three  hundred  millions^  whereas  it 
takes  nearly  one  -  hundred  thousand  men  to  hold 
possession-  of  a  country  of  less  than  two  million 
natives.  This  fact,  however,  suggests  the  immeasu- 
rable superiority  of  the  Arabs  over  the  inhabitants 
pf  India  from  a  military  point  of  view.    .  ' 

The  accidental  death,  in  1842,  of  the  Due  d'Orl&ins, 
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heir  to  the  throne,  was  attended  with  important 
political  consequences.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the 
nation,  and  was  both  gifted  and  virtuous.  His  death 
left  a  frail  infant,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  as  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  led  to  great  disputes  in  the  Chambers  as 
to  whom  the  regency  should  be  intrusted  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  king.  Indeed,  this  sad  calamity,  as 
it  was  felt  by  the  nation,  did  much  to  shake  the 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  moat  important  event  during  the  ministry  of 
Guizot,  in  view  of  its  Consequences  on  the  fortunes 
of  Louis  Philippe,  was  the  Spanish  marriages.  The 
Salic  law  prohibited  the  succession  of  females  to  the 
throne  of  France,  but  tihe  old  laws  of  Spain  permitted 
females  as^  well  as  males  to  reign.  In  consequence, 
it  was  always  a  matter  of  dynastic  ambition  for  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  to  marry  their  sons  to  those 
Spanish  princesses  who  possibly  might  become  sov- 
ereign of  Spain.  But  as  such  marriages  might  result 
in  the  consolidation  of  powerful  States,  and  thus  di»> 
turb  the  balance  of  power,  they  were  generally  opposed 
by  other  countries,  especially  England.  Indeed,  the 
long  and  bloody  war  called  the  War  of  Spanish  Suc- 
cession, in  which  Marlborough  and  Eugene  wereith^ 
heroes,  was  wa^ed  with  Louis  XIV.  to  prevent  the 
union  of  France  and  Spain,  as  seemed;  probable  when 
the  bequest  of  the  Spanish  throne  was  mader  to  the 

VOL.  IX.  —  28 
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Due  d'Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  Spanish  prineess.  The  victories  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugfene  prevented  this  union  of  the  two  most 
powerful  monarchies  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  permanently  guarded  against  it  The 
title  of  the  Due  d*Anjou  to  the  Spanish  throne  was 
recognized,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  he  renounce 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the  French 
crown, — while  the  French  monarch  renounced  on  his 
part  for  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  which  was  to  descend,  against  ancient  usages, 
to  the  male  heirs  alone.  The  Spanish  Cortes  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  ratified  this  treaty,  and  it  became 
incorporated  with  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

Up  to  this  tiine  the  relations  between  England  and 
France  had  been  most  friendly.  Louis  Philippe  had 
visited  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor,  and  the  Queen  of 
England  had  returned  the  visit  to  the  French  king 
with  great  pomp  at  his  chateau  d'Eu,  in  Normandy, 
where  magnificent  fetes  followed.  Guizot  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  English  foreign  minister,  were  also  in 
accord,  both  statesmen  adopting  a  peace  policy.  This 
entente  cordiale  between  England  and  France  had 
greatly  strengthened  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  thus  had  the  moral  support  of  England. 

But  this  moral  support  was  withdrawn  when  the 
king,  in  1846,  yielding  to  ambition,  and  dynastic  in- 
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terests,  violated  in  substance  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by 
marrying  his  son,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  to  the 
Infanta,  daughter  of  Christina  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  second  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  last  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  left  two  daughters 
by  Queen  Christina,  but  no  son..  By  the  Salic  la\i 
his  younger  brother  Don  Carlos  was  the  l^itimate 
heir  to  the  throne;  but  his  ambitious  wife,  who  con* 
trolled  him,  influenped  him  to  alter  the  law  of  suc- 
cession, by  which  his  eldest  daughter  became  the  heir. 
This  bred  a  civil  war;  but  as  Don  Carlos  was  a  bigot 
and  tyrant,  like  all  his  family,  the  liberal  party  in 
France  and  England  brought  all  their  itifluence  to 
secure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  Isabella. 
now  queen,  under  .the  regency  of  her  mother  Christina. 
But  her  younger  sister,  the  Infanta,  was  also  a  great 
matrimonial  prize,  since  on  the  failure  of  issue  in  case 
the  young  queen  married,  the  Infanta  would  be  the 
heir  to  the  crown.  By  the  intrigues  of  L0UI3  Philippe, 
aided  by  his  astute,  able,  but  subservient  minister 
Guizot,  it  was  contrived  to  marry  the  young  queen  to 
the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  one  of  the  degenerate  descendants 
of  Philip  v.,  sinca  no  issue  from  the  marriage  was 
expected,  in  which  case  the  heir  of  the  Infanta  Donna 
Fernanda,  married  to  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  would 
some  day  ascend  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  English 
government,    especially   Lord    Palmerstpn,    who   had 
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succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen  as  foreign  secretary,  was 
exceedingly  indignant  at  this  royal  trick;  for  Louis 
Philippe  had  distinctly  promised  Queen  Victoria,  when 
he  entertained  her  at  hfa  royal  chateau  in  Normandy, 
that  this  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier  should 
not  take  place  until.  Queen  Isabella  was  married  and 
had  children.  Guizot  also  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
obloquy,  and  made  a  miserable  defence.  The  result 
of  the  whole  matter  was  that  the  entente  cordiale 
between  the  governments  of  France  and  England  was 
broken,  — a  great  misfortune  to  Louis  Hiilippe;  and 
the  English  government  was  not  only  ind^nant  in 
view  of  this  insincerity,  treachery,  and  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  French  king,  but  was  disappointed  in 
not  securing  the  hand  of  Queen  Isabella  for  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Meanwhile  corruption  became  year  by  year  more 
disgracefully  flagrant.  It  entered  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  only  by  evident  cor- 
ruption did  the  king  retain  his  power.  The  eyels  of 
the  whole  nation  were  opened  to  his  selfishness  and 
grasping  ambition  to  increase  the  power  and  wealth 
of  his  family.  In  seven  years  a  thousand  million 
francs  had  been  added  to  the  national  debt.  The  gov- 
ernment works  being  completed,  there  was  great  dis^ 
tress  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  government  made 
no  effort  to  relieve  ii     Consequently,  there  was  an 
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increasing  djaafffeotion  among  the  peopki  ir^tt^in^ 
from  open  violence  by  a  government  b^coGping,  ^vei^r 
day  more  despotia  Even  the  army  ivas  alienated^  ha v-r 
ing  reaped  nothing  but  ban;en  feurela  in  Alge^a;.  Sq^ 
cialistic  theories  w^re  op^ly  [difiicussed,  and  so  able  an 
historian  as  Louis  Blanc  fanned  the  disQoptent.  The 
Press  grew  more  and  more  hostile,  seeing  ^hat  the 
nation  had  beeu  duped  and  moGkecl  ,  !^ut  the  n^t 
marked  feature  of,  the  tim^  .was  e^OjOfisive  veQAlity. 
"Talents,  enei^,  aud.^loquencse,"  says  JLouis  Blanc, 
"Wiere  alike  devoted  to  fljaking  pioney.  Eyen  litera* 
ture  and  science  were  ve^.  AU  elevated  sentiment^ 
were  forgotten  in  the  ferutal  materialiaim,  which  folf 
lowed  the  thirst  f<ff  gold/'  The  foipidations  of  society 
were  rapidly  b^iug  updermineid  by  da^geroas  theories^ 
and  by  general  selfishness  aud  luxury  a^inong  the 
middle  classes^ ;  No :  relor m^.  of  importance  took  place. 
Even  Guizot  was  as  much  opposed^  tP  electoral  exteur 
sion  as  the  :Duk0  of  Wellington.  The  king  in  hia 
old  age  becan^e  obstinate  and  callous,  and  would-  if pt 
listen  to  adviseits.  Th^  Jrin^e  de  ^oinville  hiiusel| 
complained  to  his  briber  of  the  inflexiibiUty  pf  Jii* 
father.  ''Hisiown  wUl/fsaid  he,  "must  prevail  ov^ 
everything.  There  aw  no  lojpger  any  .miuist^s.  Every- 
thing rfests  with  the  king." 

Added  to  the$e  evils,  there  wais  a  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  and  a  monetary  trfm    The  aj^piial  deficit 
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was  alarming.  Loans  were  raised  with  difficulty.  No 
one  came  to  the  support  of  a  throne  which  was  felt 
to  be  tottering.  The  liberal  Press  made  the  most  of 
the  difficulties  to  fan  the  general  discontent.  It 
saw  no  remedy  for  increasing  evils  but  in  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  this,  of  course,  was  opposed  by 
government.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  composed  of 
rich  men,  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  The 
clergy  were  irrevocably  hostile  to  the  government. 
*^Yes,"  said  Lamartine,  "a  revolution  is  approaching; 
and  it  is  a  revolution  of  contempt."  The  most  alarm- 
ing evil  was  the  financial  state  of  the  country.  The 
expenses  for  the  year  1847  were  over  fourteen  hun- 
dred millions,  nearly  four  hundred  millions  above  the 
receipts.  Such  a  state  of  things  made  loans  necessary, 
which  impaired  the  national  credit. 

The  universal  discontent  sought  a  vent  in  reform 
banquets,  where  inflammatory  speeches  were  made  and 
reported.  These  banquets  extended  over  France,  at- 
tended by  a  coalition  of  hostile  parties,  the  chiefs  of 
which  were  Thiers,  Odillon  Barrot,  De  Tocqueville,  Gar- 
nier-Pagfes,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru-RoUin,  who  pointed 
out  the  evils  of  the  times.  At  last,  in  1848,  the  oppo- 
sition resolved  on  a  great  banquet  in  Paris,  to  defy 
the  government.  The  radicals  sounded  the  alarm  in 
the  newspapers.  Terror  seized  all  classes,  and  public 
business  was  suspended,  for  revolution  was  in  the  air 
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Men  said  to  one  another,  -'  They  will  be  fighting  in 
the  streets  soon." 

The  place  selected  for  the  banquet  was  in  one  of  the 
retired  streets  leading  out  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,-^ 
a  large  open  space  enclosed  by  walls  capable  of  seating 
six  thousand  people  at  table.  The  proposed  banquet^ 
however,  was  changed  to  a  procession,  extending  froiij 
the  Place  of  the  Bastille  to  the  Madeleine.  The  National 
Guard  were  invited  to  attend  without  their  arms,  but 
in  uniform.  The  government  was  justly  alarmed,  foi 
no  one  could  tell  what  would  come  of  it,  although 
the  liberal  chiefs  declared  that  nothing  hostile  was 
meant.  Louis  Blanc,  however, -w  socialist,  historian; 
journalist,  agitator,  leader  among  the  working  classes, 
— meant  blood.  The  more,  moderate  now  began  lo 
fear  that  a  collision  would  take  place  between  the 
people  and  the  military,  and  that  they  would  all  bt 
put  down  or  massacred.  They  were  not  prepared 
for  an  issue  which  would  be  the  logical  effect  of  the 
procession,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  concluded,  to 
abandon  it  The  government,  thinking  that  the  crisis 
was  passed,  settled  into  an  unaccountable  repose. 
There  were  only  twenty  thousand  regular  troops  in 
the  city.  There  ought  to  have  been  eighty  thousand; 
but  Guizot  was  not  the  man  for  the  occasion. 

Meanwhile  tiie  Natimial  <jkiatd  be^n  to  fiBatemi^e 
with  the    people.      The  ^ular  agitation    isicreai^4 
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every  hour.  Soon  matteiJs  agdn  became  serioua.  Bar* 
ricades  were  erected.  There  was  coiiatemation  at  the 
Toildcies.  A  cabinet  council  was  hastily  called^  with 
the  view  of  a  change  of  ministers,  and  Gtiizot  retired 
from  the  helm.  The  crowd  thickened  in  the  streets, 
witJi  hostile  intent,  and  an  accidental  shot  precipitated 
the  battle  between  the  military  and  thie  mob.  Thiers 
was  hastily  sent  for  at  the  palace,  and  arrived  at  mid- 
night He  refused  office  unless-  joined  by  the  man 
the  king  most  detested,  Odillon  Barret.  Loath  wad 
Louis  Philippe  to  accept  this  great  opposition  chief  as 
minister  of  the  interior,  but  there  was. no  alternative 
between  him  and  war;  The  command  of  the  army 
was  taken  from  Generals  S^bastiani  and  Jacqueminot, 
ftnd  given  to  Marshal  Bugeaud,  while  Gei^eral  Lamo- 
rici^ie  took  the  cdipmand  of  the  NatioMlGhiatd. 

The  insurgents  J  were  not  intimidated.  They  seized 
ihe  churches,  rang  the  ^  bells,  sacked  the  gunsmith 
shops,  and  erected  barricades.  The  old  marshal  was 
now  hampered  by  the  Ejiecutive.  He  should  have 
been  made  dibtator;  but  subordinate  to  the  civil  power, 
which  was  timid  and  vacilhiting,  he  coiild  not  acst 
with  pfot)6lr  eneigy.  Ind^d,  he  had  orders  not  to 
fire,  andE  his  troops  were' too  few  and  scattered  to 
oppose  the  surging  mass.  The  Palais  Boyal  was  the 
first  important  place  to  be  abandoned,  and  its  pictures 
iutd  statues  M^te  scattered  by  the  triumphant  mfh 
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Then  followed  the  attack  on  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries;  then  the  abdication  of  the  king;  and  then 
his  inglorious  flight.     The  monarchy  had  fallen. 

Had  Louis  Philippe  shown  the  courage  and  decision 
of  his  earlier  years,  he  might  have  preserved  his  throne. 
But  he  was  now  a  timid  old  man,  and  perhaps  did 
not  care  to  prolong  his  reign  by  massacre  of  his  people. 
He  preferred  dethronement  and  exile  rather  than  see 
his  capital  deluged  in  blood.  Nor  did  he  know  whom 
to  trust.  Treachery  and  treason  finished  what  selfish- 
ness and  hypocrisy  had  begun.  Still,  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  preserved  his  power  for  eighteen  years.  He 
must  have  had  great  tact  and  ability  to  have  reigned 
so  long  amid  the  factions  which  divided  France,  and 
which  made  a  throne  surrounded  with  republican 
institutions  at  that  time  absurd  and  impossible. 
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ENGLISH  REFORMS. 


ON  the  death  of  George  IV.  in  1830,  a  new  pa 
litical  era  dawned  on  England,  His  brother, 
William  IV.,  Wh6  succeeded  him,  was  not  his  equal 
in  natutal  ability,  but  was  more  respectable  in  his 
character  and  more  liberal  in  his  views.  With 
William  IV.  began  the  undisputed  ascendency  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  national  affairs.  Before  hiB 
day,  no  prime  minister  could  govern  against  the  will 
of  the  sovereign.  After  George  IV.,  as  in  France 
under  Louis  Philippe,  "  the  king  reigned,  but  did  not 
govern.''  The  chief  of  the  ascendent  political  party 
was  the  real  ruler. 

When  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  the  Tories 
were  still  in  power,  and  were  hostile  to  reform.  But 
the  agitations  and  discontents  of  the  latter  days  of 
George  IV.  had  made  the  ministry  unpopular.  Great 
political  reformers  had  arisen,  like  Lords  Grey,  Althorp, 
and  Russell,  and  great  orators  like  Henry  Brougham 
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and  Macaulay,  who  demanded  a  change  iii  the  national 
policy.  The  social  evils  which  stared  everybody  in 
the  face  were  a  national  disgrace;  they  made  the 
boasted  liberty  of  the  English  a  mockery.  There  was 
an  unparalleled  distress  ^mong  the  laboring  classes, 
especially  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts. 
The  price  of  labor  had  diminished,  while  the  price  of 
bread  had  increased.  So  wretched  was  the  condition 
of  the  poor  that  there  were  constant  riots  and  insur- 
rectioiis,  especially  in  large  towns,  in  wax  times 
unskilled  laborers,  earned  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  mechanics  twenty-five  shillings ;  but 
ia  the  stagnation,  of  business  ,wbic^  followed  peace, 
wages  su£rerM  a  great  reduction,  and  thousands  could 
find  no  work  at  alL  The  disbauiing  of  tibe  immisnse 
armies  that  had  been,  necessary  oo  coanbat  Kapoleon 
threw  out  of  employ  perhaps  half  a  millioa  of  men, 
who  became  vagabonds,  beggars,. and  paupers.  The 
agricultural  classes  did  not  iauflfer  tus  much  as  opera- 
tives; in  mills,  since  they  got  a  aigh  pride  for  their 
grain ;  but  the  more  remunerative  agtioulture  becanoe 
to  latidloJrds,  the  more  miserable  were  those  laborers 
who  paid  all  they  could  earn  to.  save  themselves  frona 
absolute  starvation.  No  foreign  >  g>:^  ;QOvlld  be  im- 
pprted  until  wheat  had  arisen  to  eighty  shillings  a 
"quarter,"* — ^^ which  vnyust  law  tended  to  tbe^enrich- 

,  . *  A  qtarter  of  af rofia  tQi*  .    ! 
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iQient  of  land-owners>  and  to  a  corresponding  poverty 
among  the  laboring  cUdsea.  In  addition  to  the  high 
jwice  which  the  people  paid  for  bread,  tiiey  were 
taxed  heavily  upon  everything  imported,  upon  every- 
thing consumed,  upon  the  necessitiea  and  conveniences 
of  life  as  well  as  its  luxuries,  —  on  tea,  on  coflfee,  on 
sugar;  on  paper,  on  glass,  on  horses,  on  carriages,  on 
medicines,  f—  since  money  had  to  be  raised  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  and  to  provide  for 
the^  support  of  the  government,  including  pengicnis. 
fiinecures^  and  general  extravagance. 

In  the  poverty  which  enormous  taxes  and  low  i/^ages 
together  produced,  there  were  not  oqly  degradation  and 
squalid  misery  in  England  at  this  time,  but  violj^nce 
and  crime.  And  there  was  also  great  injustice  in 
the  'laws  which  punished  Crime.  There  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  offencies  punishable  with 
death.  If  ^  a  starving  peasant  killed  a  hare,  he  was 
summarily,  haijged.  Catholics  .were  persecuted  for 
their  opinions ;  Jews  were  disqualified  from  holding 
ofl&ce.  Only  men  of  comfortable  means  were  allowed 
to  vote.  The  universities  were  plosed  against  Dis- 
senters. No  man  stood  any  chance  of  political  pre^ 
ferment  unless  he  was  rich  or  was  aUied  with  the 
aristocracy,  who  .controlled  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  nobles  and  squires  not  merely  owned  most  of 
the  landed  pr6perty  of  the  realm,  but  by  their  "  rotten 
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boroughs"  could  send  whom  they  plelised  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  consequence  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  represent  the  nation,  but  only  the  privileged 
classes.    It  was  as  aristocratic  as  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  period  of  repose  which  succeeded  the  excite- 
ments of  war  the  people  began  to  see  their  own  politi- 
cal insignificance,  and  to  agitate  for  reforms.  A  few 
noble-minded  and  able  statesmen  of  the  more  liberal 
party,  if  any  political  party  could  be  called  liberal, 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  Parliament  for  a  redress  of 
scandalous  evils;  but  the  eloquence  which  distin- 
guished them  was  a  mere  protest.  They  were  in  a 
hopeless  minority ;  nothing  could  be  done  to  remove 
or  ameliorate  public  evils  so  long  as  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  opposed  to  reform.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  only  thing  the  reformers  could  do, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  was  to  agitate,  to  dis- 
cuss, to  hold  public  meetings,  to  write  political  tracts, 
to  change  public  opinion,  to  bring  such  a  pressure  to 
bear  on  political  aspirants  as  to  insure  an  election 
of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  favor- 
able to  reform.  For  seven  years  this  agitation  had 
been  going  on  during  the  later  years  of  the  reign  erf 
Greorge  IV.  It  waiS  seen  and  felt  by  eveiybody  that 
glaring  public  evils  could  not  be  removed  until  there 
should  be  a  reform  in  Parliament  itself,  —  which 
meant    an    extension    of    the    electoral    sufiFrage,    bj 
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.which  more  liberal  and  popular  iB/embeSrs   might  be 
elected. 

On  the  accession  of  the  neiy  king,  there  was  of 
course  a  new  election  ot  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  consequence  of  thfe  agittitjons  of  re* 
formers,  public  opinion  had  b^n  cb^ng^d,  and  a  set 
of  men  were  returned  to  Parliament  pWged  to  refotm. 
The  old  Tory  .chieftains  na  longer  controlled  the  Housd 
pf  Commons,  but  Whig  lead^is  like  Brougham,  Ma* 
caulay,  Althorp,  and  Ixxrd  John  Eju^selJ, . —  men  elected 
on  the  issue  of  reform^  and  ideiitifiedwith  the  la^ta 
tions;  in  its  favor.  .;       . 

The  old  Tory  ministers  who  had  ruled  the  country 
for  fifty  years  went  out  of  oj0&ce,  and  the  Whigs  came 
into  power  under  the  premieafship  of/  LoUd  Gjey.  Al- 
thougji  he  was  pledged  to  parliamentary  reform,  Ins 
cabinet  was  oomppsed  entirely  of  ifeoW^men,  with  only 
one  exception.  There  was  no  greiater  aristocrat  io 
all  England  than  this  leader  ,of  treldrm,  —  fli  cold, 
reticent,  proud  man»  Lord  Bu^^^  ;  was  also  -m 
aristocrat,  being  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
so  was  Althorp,  the  son  and  heaar  of.  Earl  Spencer. 
The  only  man  in  th^  n^w  cabineit  of  fearless  liber* 
ality  of  views,  the  idol  of  the,  people,  la  man  of  real 
genius  and  power,  was  Brougham;  but  after  he  ^aa 
made  Lord  Chancellot,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
^  Chamber  of  Peeirs,  be  4oald  no  longer  be  relied  upon. 
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as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  people,  as  he  had  been  for 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  the  new  ministry  thought  more  and  cared 
more  for  the  dominion  of  the  Whigs  than  they  did  for 
a  redress  of  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  groaned. 
But  the  Whigs  were  pledged  to  parliamentary  reform, 
and  therefore  were  returned  to  Parliament.  More  at 
least  was  expected  of  them  by  the  middle  classes,  who 
formed  the  electoral  body,  than  of  the  Tories,  who 
were  hostile  to  all  reforms,  —  men  like  Wellington  and 
Eldon,  both  political  bigots,  great  as  were  their  talents 
and  services.  In  p^"'^cs  the  Tories  resembled  the 
extreme  Right  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  — 
the  ultra-conservatives,  who  sustained  the  throue  of 
Charles  X.  The  Whigs  bore  more  resemblance  to  the 
Centre  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  led  by  such  men 
as  Guizot,  Broglie,  and  Thiers,  favorable  to  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  but  by  no  means  radicals  and  demo- 
crats like  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  Eollin,  and  Lamartine. 
The  Whigs,  at  the  best,  were  as  yet  inclined  only 
to  such  measures  as  would  appease  popular  tumults, 
create  an  intelligent  support  to  the  throne,  and  favor 
necessary  reform.  It  was,  with  them,  a  choice  between 
revolution  and  a  fairer  representation  of  the  nation 
in  Parliameiii.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
there  were  a  dozen  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
assembled  at  the  beginning  'pf  the  reign  of  William  IV 
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who  were  democrats,  or  even  men  of  popular  sympa- 
thies. What  the  majority  conceded  was  from  fear, 
rather  than  from  a  sense  of  justice.  The  great  Whig 
leaders  of  the  reform  movement  probably  did  not 
fully  foresee  the  logical  consequences  of  the  Beform 
Bill  which  was  introduced,  and  the  change  whipb 
on  its  enactment  would  take  place  in  the  English 
Constitution. 

Even  as  it  was,  the  struggle  was  tremendous.  It  was 
an  epoch  in  English  history.  The  question  absorbed 
all  other  interests  and  filled  all  men's  minds.  It  was 
Whether  the  House  of  Commons  should  represent  the 
privileged  and  well-to-do  middle  classes  or  the  na- 
tion,—  at  least  a  larger  part  of  the  nation  ;  not  the 
people  generally,  but  those  who  ought  ta'  be  reprcr 
sented, — those  who  paid  considerable  taxes  to  support 
the  government;  large  towns,  as  well  as  obscure  hamlets 
owned  by  the  aristocracy.  The  popular  agitation  was 
so  violent  that  experienced  statesmen  feared  a  revolu- 
tion which  would  endanger  the  throne  itself.  Hence 
Lord  Grey  and  his  associates  determined  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill  at  any  cost,  whatever  might  be  the  opposi- 
tion, as  the  only  thing  to  be  done  if  the  natioh  would 
escape  the  perils  of  revolution. 

Lcwrd  John  Russell  was  selected  by  the  government 
to  introduce  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  not  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  Whig  statesmen) 
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who  liad  praised  reform.  His  pewou  was  not  com- 
manding, and  his  voice  was  thin  ajad  feeble ;  but  he  was 
influential  among  the  a.ristocracy  as  being  a  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  head  of  a  most  illustrious 
house,  and  he  had  no  enemies  among  the  popular 
elements,  Russell  had  not  the  eloquence  and  power 
and  learning  ol  Brougham ;  but  he  had  great  weight 
of  character,  tact,  moderation,  and  parliamentary  ex- 
perience. The  great  hero  of  reform,  Henry  Brougham, 
was,  as;  we  have  said,  no  longer  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  event  had  he  been  tbei-e  he  was  too 
impetuous,;  rui^ertain,  and  eccentric  to  be  trusted 
with  the  managetnent  of  the  bill.  Knowing  this,  his 
party  had  elevated  him  to  th^  wdolsack.  He  would 
have  .prefenied  the  oflBdo-  of  the  Master  x&  the  Rolls,  a 
pen^anent  judicial  dignity,  with. a  seat  in  1}h6  House 
of  Commons ;  but  to  this  the  king  would  not  consent. 
i.ndeed,  it  was  the  jdqg  himself  who  suggested  the  lord 
chancellorship  for  Brougham. 

•  Loird  Rhssell  was,  then,  the  most  prominent  advocate 
of  the  bill  whiohi  marked  the  administration  of  Lord 
Grey.  It  ivafe  a  great,  occasion,  March  1,  1881,  when 
he  unfolded  his  plan  ot  reform  to  a  full  and  anxious 
assembly  of  aristocratic  legislators.  There  was  scarcely 
an  unoccupied'  seat  in  the  House.  At  six  o'clock  ht, 
arose,  and  in  a  low  and  humble  manner  invoked  reason 
and  justice  in- behalf  of  an.  enlarged  representation 
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He  proposed  to  give  the  right  of  franchise  to  all  house- 
holders who  paid  £10  a  year  iu  rates,  ajid  who  qualified 
to  serve  oii  juries.  He  also  proposed  to  disfrE^nohise 
the  numerous  "rotten  boroughs"  which  were  iaoi  the 
gift  of  noblemen  and  great  lauded  proprietors, — ^bom 
ougbs  which  had  an  insignificant  number  of  votets;  by 
which  measure  one  hundred  and  eixty-^^t :  parKa^ 
iaenfcary  vaoanoiQS  would  occur.  These  vacandies.  wfere 
to  be  partially  fill^  by  sending  t)tro  members 'each 
from  seven  large  towns,  and  one  .mcmbear //each  from 
twenty  smaller  towiie  which  were  not  reprefatented  in 
Parliament  Lord'Bussell  further  proposed  to  sen<J 
two  anemb^rs  eaeh  from  fcnir  districts  ol  the:  me^ 
tropolis,  which  hdd  a  laarge  popiilaticm,  and  two  addi- 
tional members  eaeh  froih  twenty  naix  counties ;  these 
together  would  add  ninety^foor  members  from  towns 
laid  counties  which  had  a  ;laiige  population*  To 
obviate  the  great  expenses:  to'  which  caildidateQ  were 
Exposed  in  rbringing.yOters  to  the  poUls  {amounting 
to  £150,000  in  Ydrksidrc  ^lonei),  thfe  bill  Jarovided 
that  the  poll  should  be  fcafcen  in  different,  districts^ 
and  should  be  closed  In  two  days  in  the  towns,  and 
in  three  days  in  the  counties.  The  general  result  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  Sectors 
five  hundred  thouiSand,--*making  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand in  all.  We  see  how  far  this  was  from  univ^sal 
Buflfrage,  giving  leas  than  a  million  of  voters  in  a  pofpv 
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lation  of  twenty-five  millions.  Yet  even  so  moder- 
ate and  reasonable  an  enlargement  of  the  franchise 
created  astonishment,  and  was  regarded  by  the  op- 
ponents as  subversive  of  the  British  Constitution; 
and  not  without  reason,  since  it  threw  political  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes  instead  of  into 
Vhose  of  the  aristocracy. 

Lord  Russell's  motion  was,  of  course,  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  Tories.  The  first  man  who  arose  to  speak 
against  it  was  Sir  H.  Inglis,  member  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  —  a  fine  classical  scholar,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  an  honest  man.  He  maintained  that 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the 
country  was  nothing  less  than  revolution.  He  eulo- 
gized the  system  of  rotten  boroughs,  since  it  favored 
the  return  to  Parliament  of  young  men  of  great  abili- 

ies,  who  without  the  patronage  of  nobles  would  fail 
U\  popular  elections;  and  he  cited  the  cases  of  Pitt^ 
Fox,  Burke,  Canning,  Perceval,  and  others  who  rep- 
resented Appleby,  Old  Sarum,  Wendover,  and  other 
places  almost  without  inhabitants.  Sir  Charles  Weth- 
erell,  Mr.  Croker,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  substantially 
took  the  same  view  ;  Lord  Al thorp,  Mr.  Hume,  O'Gon- 
nell,  and  others '  supported  the  •  government.  Amid 
intense  excitement,  for  everybody  saw  the  momentous 
issues  at  stake,  leave  was  at  length  granted  to  Lord 

Tohn   Russell  fo   bring   in   his  bill.      No    less   than 
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seventy-one  persons  in  the  course  of  seven  nights 
spoke  for  or  against  the  measure.  The  Press,  headed 
by  the  "Times/*  rendered  great  assistance  to  the 
reform  cause,  while  public  meetings  were  everywhere 
held  and  petitions  sent  to  Parliament  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  The  voice  of  the  nation  spoke  in  earnest 
and  decided  tones. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1831,  Lord  John  Eusseli 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill;  but  the  majority 
for  it  was  so  small  that  ministers  were  compelled  to 
make  modifications.  After  a  stormy  debate  there  was 
a  majority  of  seventy-eight  against  the  government. 
The  ministers,  undaunted,  at  once  induced  the  king  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
nation.  A  general  election  followed,  which  sent  up 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Liberal  members,  while 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  last  Parliament 
lost  their  places.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  new  Par- 
liament was  opened  by  the  king  in  person.  He  was 
received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  by  the  populace, 
as  he  proceeded  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  his 
gilded  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  cream-colored  horses. 
On  the  24th  of  June  Lord  John  Russell  again  intro- 
duced his  bill,  this  time  in  a  bold,  manly,  and  decisive 
manner,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  almost  suppliant 
tone  which  he  assumed  before.  On  the  4th  of  July 
the  question  of  the  second  reading  was  brought  for- 
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warA  The  discussion  was  carried  on  for  three  nights^ 
and  on  division  the  great  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  was  with  the  government.  The  only  hope 
of  the  opposition  was  now  in  delay ;  and  factious  divi 
sions  were  made  on  every  point  possible  as  the  bill 
went  through  the  committee.  The  opposition  was 
most  vexatious.  Praed  made  twenty -two  speeches 
against  the  bill,  Sugden  eighteen,  Pelham  twenty-eight, 
Peel  forty -eight,  Croker  fifty-seven,  and  Wetherell 
fifty-eight.  Of  course  the  greater  part  of  these 
speeches  were  inexpressibly  w^risome,  and  ministers 
were  condemned  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  stale  argu* 
ments,  which  were  all  that  the  opposition  could  make. 
Jfever  before  in  a  legislative  body  was  there  such  an 
amount  of  quibbling  and  higgling,  and  "  speaking 
against  time ; "  and  it  was  not  till  September  19  that 
the  third  reading  came  on,  the  obstt-uctions  in  com- 
mittee having  been  so  formidable  and  annoying.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  bill  finally  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
six,  after  three  months  of  stormy  debate. 

But  the  parliamentary  battles  were  only  partially 
fought;  victory  in  the  end  was  certain,  but  was  not 
yet  obtained.  It  was  necessary  that  the  bill  should 
pass  the  House  of-  Lords,  where  the  apposition  was 
overwheltning. 

On  the  Very  evening  of 'September  22  the  bill  was 
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carried  to  the  Lords,  and  Lords  Althorp  and  Eussell, 
with  one  hundred  other  members  of  the  Commons, 
entered  the  Upper  House  with  their  messaga  The 
liord  Chancellor  Brougham  advanced  to  the  bar  with 
the  usual  formalities,  and  received  the  bill  from  the 
hands  of  Lord  John  BAissell.  He  then  resumed  hia 
seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  communicated  to  the  as- 
sembled peers  the  nature  of  the  message.  Earl  Grey 
moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time,  and  the  time 
was  agreed  to.  On  the  3d  of  October  the  premier 
addressed  the  House  in  support  of  the  bill,  — a  mea- 
sure which  he  had  taketi  up,  in  hife  youth,  not  so  much 
from  symjftathy  with  the  people  as  from  conviction  of 
its  imperative  necessity.  There  was  great  majesty  in 
the  manner  of  the  patrician  miuister  as  he  addressed 
his  peers ;  his  eye'  sparkled  with  intelligence,  and  his  . 
noble  brow  betokened  resolution  and  firmness,  while 
his  voice  quivered  with  emotion.  Less  rhetorical  than 
his  great  colleague  the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  speech 
riveted  attentioh.  For  forty-five  years  the  aged  peer 
had  advocated  parliaratehtary  reform,  and  his  voice  had 
been  heard  in  unison  with  that  of  Fox  before  the 
French  Ee volution. haid  broken  out.  Lord  Whamclifi'e, 
one  of  die  most  moderate  and  candid  of  his  opponent*, 
followed.  Lord  Melbourne,  courteous  and  inoffensive, 
supported  the  bill,  beeaose,  as  heisaid>  he  dreaded  the 
^consequences  of  a  refusal  of  ooxtcession/ to  the  demands 
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of  the  people,  rather  than  because  he  loved  reform, 
which  he  had  previously  opposed.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington of  course  uttered  his  warning  protest,  and  was 
listened  to  more  from  his  fame  as  a  warrior  than  from 
his  merits  as  a  speaker.  Lord  Brougham  delivered 
one  of  the  most  masterly  of  his  great  efiforts  in  favor 
of  reform,  and  was  answered  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in 
a  speech  scarcely  inferior  in  mental  force.  The  latter 
maintained  that  if  the  bill  became  a  law  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  swept  away,  and  even  a  republic 
be  established  on  its  ruins.  Lord  Tenterden,  another 
groat  lawyer,  took  the  side  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  strain  by  Dr.  Howley,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  On  a  division,  there  was  a  majority 
of  forty-one  peers  against  the  bill. 

The  news  spread  with  rapidity  to  every  comer  of 
the  land  that  the  Lords  had  defeated  the  reform  for 
which  the  nation  clamored.  Never  in  England  was 
there  greater  excitement.  The  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  everywhere  discussed,  and  in  many  places 
angrily  demanded.  People  could  do  nothing  but  talk 
about  the  bill,  and  politics  threw  all  business  into 
the  shada  An  imprudent  speech  from  an  influential 
popular  leader  might  have  precipitated  the  revolution 
which  the  anti-reformers  so  greatly  dreaded.  The 
disappointed  people  for  the  most  part,  however,  re- 
strained their  wrath,  and  contented  themselves  with 
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»Josing  their  shops  and  muffling  their  church  bells. 
The  bishops  especially  became  objects  of  popular  de- 
testation. The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  being  peculiarly  obnoxious,  were  per- 
sonally assailed  by  a  mob  of  incensed  agitators.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  of  the  king,  was  dragged 
from  his  horse,  while  the  mob  demolished  the  windows 
of  the  palace  which  the  nation  had  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Throughout  the  country  in  all 
the  large  towns  there  were  mobs  and  angry  meetings 
and  serious  disturbances.  At  Birmingham  a  rude  and 
indignant  meeting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  vented  their  wrath  against  those  who  opposed 
their  enfranchisement.  The  most  alarming  of  the 
dots  took  place  in  Bristol,  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  was  the  recorder,  and  he  barely  escaped 
being  murdered  by  the  mob,  who  burned  most  of  the 
principal  public  buildings.  The  example  of  Bristol 
was  followed  in  other  towns,  and  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  alarm. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions  Parliament  was 
prorogued.  But  the  passage  of  the  bill  became  more 
than  ever  an  obvious  necessity  in  order  to  save  the 
country  from  violence;  and  on  December  12  Lord 
John  Eussell  brought  forward  his  third  Beform  Bill, 
which,  substantially  like  the  first,  passed  its  second 
reading  January  17,  1832,  by  the  increased  majority 
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of  one  hundred  and  sixtj-two.  Wlien  considered  in 
committee  the  old  game  of  obstruction  and  procrasti- 
nation was  played  by  the  opposition;  but  in  spite  of 
it,  the  bill  finally  passed  the  Houi^  on  the  23d  of 
March. 

The  question  which  everybody  now  asked  was,  What 
will  the  Lords  do  ?  It  was  certain  that  they  Vould 
throw  out  the  bill,  as  they  did  before,  unless  extrJ^- 
ordinary  laeasures  Were  taken  by  the  governments 
The  creation  of  new  peers,  enough  to  carry  the 
bill,  was  determined  upon  if  necessary,  although  r^ 
grettedf  by  Lord  Orey.  To  this  radical  measure  there 
was  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  king,  although 
he  hdd  thus  far  given  the  bill  his  support;  but  the 
Reformers  insisted  upon  it,  if  i*eform  could  not  be  ac^ 
complished  in  any  other  way.  To  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion. Lord  Brougham  fairly  "bulldozed"  his  sovereign, 
and  the  king  liever  forgave  him.  His  assent  was  at 
last  most  reluctantly  given;  but  the  peers,  dreading 
the  great  accession  to  their  ranks  of  sixty  or  seventy 
Liberal  noblemen,  concluded  to  give  way,  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  4th  of  June* 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  the  protest  of  the 
middle  classes  against  evils  which  had  been  endured 
for  centuries, — a  protest  to  which  the  aristocracy  was 
eompelled  to  listen.    Amid  terrible  animosities   and 
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fearful  agitations,  reaching  to  the  extremities  of  th^ 
kingdom,  the  bill  was  finally  passed  b^  the  Liberal 
members,  who  set  aside  all  other  matters,  and  acted 
with  great  unanimity  and  resolution.     * 

As  noted  above,  during'  this  exoititig  parliamentary 
contest  the  great  figure  of  Henry  Brdugham  had  dis- 
appeared from  thd  If ouse  of  Commons ;  but  more 
than  any  other  man^  he  hid  prepared  the  way  for 
those  reforms  which  the  nation  had  so  damorously 
demanded,  ^ and  which  in  part  tb^y  'bdd'now  aiihieVed. 
From  1820  to  1831  he  hiad  incesaftntiy  kb(»red  in 
the  lower  House,,  and  but  little  w,^  done  without 
his  aid.  It  would  hafe  be^n  better  for  his  -faine  bad 
he  remained '  k  commoner  He  was  great  n<k  only 
as  a  parliamentary  orator,  bufe'aia.  lawyer.  Hi9 
labors  were  piodigiousv  '  Altogether,  a.t  this^^  period  he 
was  the  most  prominent  man' in  Euglandj  the  most 
popular  among  the  friends  of  reforii,  arid  the  most 
hated  by  his  political  enemies,  —  a  fierce,  overbearing 
man,  with  great  talent  for  invective  and  sarcasm,  eo* 
centric,  versatile,  with  varied  rather  than  profound 
learning.  When  Lord  Melbourne  succeeded  Lord  Grey 
as  premier.  Brougham  was  left  out  of  the  cabinet,  being 
found  to  be  irascible,  mischievous,  and  unpractical ;  he 
retired,  an  embittered  man,  to  private  life,  but  not  td 
idleness.  He  continued  to  write  popular. and  scientific 
^assays,  articles  for  reviews,  and  biographical  sketches 
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taking  an  interest  in  educational  movements,  and  in  a'' 
questions  of  the  day.  He  was  always  a  lion  in  society 
and,  next  to  Sir  Walter  Scqtt,  was  the  object  of  greatest 
curiosity  to  American  travellers.  Although  great  as 
statesman,  orator,  lawyer,  atid  judge,  his  posthumous 
influence  is  small  compared  with  that  which  he  wielded 
in  his  lifetime, — which,  indeed,  maybe  said  of  most 
statesmen,  the  most  noted  exception  to  the  rule  being 
Lord  Bacon. 

With  Brougham  in  the  upper  House,.  Lord  John 
Russell  had  become  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
lower;  but  being  comparatively  a  poor  man,  he  was 
contented  to  be  only  paymaster  of  the  forces,  —  the 
most  lucrative  oflSce  in  the  government  His  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  gave  him 
considerable  prestige.  In  the  second  ministry  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  1834-1841,  Lord  Russell  was  at 
first  colonial  and  afterward  home  secretary.  What 
ever  the  post  he  filled,  he  filled  it  with  credit,  and 
had  the  confidence  of  the  country ;  for  ht  was  honest, 
liberal,  and  sensible.  He  was  not,  however,  an  orator, 
although  he  subsequently  became  a  great  debater.  I 
have  often  heard  him  speak,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  I  was  never  much  impressed,  or  even  in- 
terested. He  had  that  hesitating  utterance  so  common 
with  aristocratic  speakers,  both  clerical  and  lay,  and 
which  I  believe  is  often  assumed.     In  short,  he  had 
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no  magnetism,  without  which  no  public  speaker  can 
interest,  an  ordinary  audience;  but  he  had  intelli- 
gence, understood  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  be- 
longed to  a  great  historical  family,  which  gave  him 
parliamentary  influence.  He  represented  the  inierestft 
of  the  wealthy  middle  classes,  —  liberal  as  a  noble- 
man, but  without  any  striking  sympathy  with  the 
people.  After  the  passage  of  the  Eeforni  Bill,  he 
was  unwilling  to  go  to  any  great  lengths  in  furthei 
reforms,  and  therefore  was  unpopular  with  the  radi- 
cals, although  his  spirit  was  progressive.  It  was  hia 
persistent  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform  which  had 
made  him  prominent  and  famous,  and  it  was  his  ability 
as  a  debater  which  kept  him  at  the  head  of  his  party. 
Historians  speak  of  him  without  enthusiasm,  but  with 
great  respect.  The  notable  orators  of  that  day  were 
O'Connell  and  Brougham.  As  a  platform  speaker, 
probably  no  one  ever  surpassed  the  Irish  leader. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  first 
thing  of  importance  to  which  the  reform  Parliament 
turned  its  attention  was  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
The  crimes  committed  in  that  unfortunate  country 
called  loudly  for  coercive  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  The  murders,  the  incendiary  fires, 
the  burglaries  and  felonious  assaults,  were  unprece- 
dented in  number  and  atrocity.  The  laws  which  had 
been  passed  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
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had  becoiae  a  dead  letter  in  some  of  the  most  popu^ 
lous  districts.  Jurors  were  afraid  to  attend'  the  as* 
«izes>  and  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  victims  dared 
not  institute  proce^ings;  even  magistrates  were  de- 
terred from'  doing  their  duty.  In  fact,  crime  went 
unpunisned,  and  the  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into 
•emi-barbarism.  In  the  single  year  of  1832  there  were 
two  hundred  and  forty*two  homicides,  eleven  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  robberies,  four  hundred  and  one  bur- 
glaries, five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  house-bamings, 
one  hundred  and  sixty^one  serious  assaults,  two  hun* 
dred  and  three  riots,  besides  other  crimes, — alto- 
gether to  the  number  of  over  nine  thousand.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  brought  into  the  Upper  House  by  Lord 
Grey  to  give  to  the  lord-lieutenant  power  to  substi- 
tute courts-martial  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
to  enter  houses  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  arms, 
and  to  suspend  the  act  of  habeas  corpus  in  certain 
districts.  The  bill  passed  the  Lords  without  difficulty, 
but  encountered  severe  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  radical  members  and  from  O'Con- 
uell  and  his  followers.  Nevertheless  it  passed,  with 
some  alterations,  and  was  at  once  put  in  force  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
diminution  of  crime  was  most  marked;  and  as  the 
excuse  for  disturbances  arose  chiefly  from  the  compul- 
sory tithes  which  the  Catholic  population  were  obliged 
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to  pay  in  support  of  the  Protestant  Church,  the  min- 
istry wisely  attempted  to  alleviate  the  grievance.  It 
was  doubtless  a  great  injustice  for  Catholics  to  be  com- 
pelled to  support  the  Established  Church  of  England ; 
but  the  ministry  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  the 
length  which  the  radicals  and  the  Irish  members  de- 
manded, —  the  complete  suppression  of  the  tithe  sys- 
tem; in  other  words,  "the  diisiestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church."  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice  a  por- 
tion of  the  tithes,  to  reduce  the  number  of  bishops, 
and  to  apply  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  to  secu- 
lar purposes.  But  even  this  concession  called  out  a 
fierce  outcry  from  the  conservatives,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  A  most  formidable  opposition  cq,me  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  headed  by  Lord  Eldon ;  but 
the  ministers  were  at  last  permitted  to  carry  out 
their  measure. 

Nothing  6atkfactory>  however,  was  acoomplished  in 
reference  to  the  collection  of  tithes,  in  spite  of  the 
concession  of  the  ministera.  The  old  difficulty  re- 
mained. Tithes  could  not  be  collected  except  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  which  of  course  was  followed  by 
crimes  and  disturbances  that  government  could  not 
prevent.  In  1883  the  arrears  of  tithes  amounted  to 
over  a  million  of  pounds,  and  the  Protestant  ckigy 
were  seriously  distressed.  The  oost  of  collecting  tithes 
was  enormous,  fi:om   the  large  coercive   force  whiflf 
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the  government  was  obliged  to  maintain.  When  the 
pay  of  soldiers  and  policemen  is  considered,  it  took 
£25,000  to  collect  £12,000.  The  collection  of  tithes 
became  an  impossibility  without  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. Every  expedient  failed.  Even  the  cabinet  was 
divided  on  all  the  schemes  proposed ;  for  every  mem- 
ber of  it  was  determined  to  uphold  the  Established 
Church,  in  some  form  or  other. 

At  last  Mr.  Ward,  member  for  St.  Albans,  in  1834 
brought  forward  in  the  Commons  a  measure  which  had 
both  reason  and  justice  to  commend  it.  After  showing 
that  the  collection  of  tithes  was  the  real  cause  of  Irish 
discontents,  that  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  were  in  communion  with  the  English 
Church,  that  nearly  half  of  the  clergy  were  non- 
residents, and  that  there  was  a  glaring  inequality  in 
the  salaries  of  clergymen,  —  so  that  some  rectors 
received  from  £500  to  £1,000  in  parishes  where  there 
were  only  ten  or  twelve  Protestants,  while  some  of 
the  resident  clergy  did  duty  for  less  than  £20  per 
annum,  —  he  moved  the  following:  "Eesolved,  that 
as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Establishment  of  Ireland 
exceeds  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
reduced."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote, 
the  celebrated  historian;  but  Lord  Althorp  rose  and 
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requested  the  House  to  adjourn,  in  consequence  ot 
circumstances  he  was  not  prepai^d  to  mention.  All 
understood  that  there  was  trouble  in  the  cabinet  itself ; 
and  when  the  House  reassembled,  it  was  found  that 
the  Duke  of  Kichmoad,  Earl  Ripon,  Lord  Stanley  (colo- 
nial secretary),  and  Sir  James  Graham,  being  opposed 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Church 
to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes,  had  resigned. 
The  king  himself  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  motion, 
io  say  nothing  of  the  peers ;  and  the  conservative  part 
of  the  nation,  from  the  long-inherited  jealousy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  stood  upon  *the  same  ground. 

Wliile  ministers  were  tinkering  on  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, without  lofty  purpose  or  sense  of  justice  or 
enlightened  reason  even,  the  gigantic  figure  of  O'Con- 
nell  appeared  in  striking  contrast  with  the  statesmen 
who  opposed  him  and  tried  in  vain  to  intimidate  him. 
The  great  agitator  had  made  his  power  felt  long  before 
the  stormy  debates  in  favor  of  reform  took  place, 
which  called  out  the  energies  of  Brougham,  —  the 
only  man  in  England  to  be  compared  with  O'Connell 
in  genius,  in  eloquence,  in  intellect,  and  in  wrath, 
but  inferior  to  him  in  the  power  of  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  an  audience,  yet  again  vastly  superior  to 
him  in  learning.  While  Brougham  was  thundering 
in  the  senate  in  behalf  of  reform,  —  the  most  influen- 
tial and  the  most  feared  of  all  its  members,  without 
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whose  aid  nothing  could  be  done,— ^  O'Connell  was 
haranguing  the  whole  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  looking  upon  the 
evil6  which  ground  down  his  countrymen  as  beyond 
a  remedy  under  the  English  government  He  also 
made  his  voice  ring  with  startling  vehemence  in  the 
English  Parliament,  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion bill  enabled  him  to  enter  it  as  the  member  from 
Clare,  always  advocating  justice  and  humanity,  what- 
ever the  subject  under  consideration  might  be.  So 
long;  as  O'Connell  was  *'king  of  Ireland,"  as  .Wil- 
liam IV;  deiclared  him  to  be,  nothing  could?  be  done 
by  EhgMsh  ministers  on  Irish  mratters*  His.  agitations 
were  tremendous^  and  yet  be  kept  within  the  laws. 
His  '•  tiiission  was  to  point  out  evik  rather  than  to 
remove  them.  No  man  living  was  capable  of  pointing 
out  the  remedy.  On  all  Irish  question^  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  English  stat^men  were  in  vain. 
Yet  amid  the  storms  which  beat  over  the  unhappy 
island,  the  Voice  of  the  great  pilot  was  louder  than  the 
tempests,  which  he  seems  to  control  as  if  by  magic. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  later  contributions  to  lit- 
erature, has  done  justice  to  the  motives  and  the  genius 
of  a  man  whom  he  r^ards  as  the  greatest  that  Ireland 
has  ever  produced,  if  Burke  may  be  excepted,  yet  a 
man  whom  he  bitterly  opposed  in  his  parliamentary 
career.    Eaithful  alike  to  the  interests  of  his  church 
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and  his  country,  O-Connell  will  eVer  be  raaked  Among 
the  most  imposing  niames  of  history,  although  he  failed 
in  the  cadse  to  which  he  consecrated  his  talent$,  his 
fortune,  his  energies,  and  his  fame.  Long  and  illus- 
trions  is  the  list  of  reformers  who  have  been  uusuc- 
cessful;  and  Mr.  O'Ootinell  must  be  classed,  with 
these.     Yet  was  he  one  who  did  not  lire  in  vain. 

Incapable  of  efifectively  dealing  ¥rith  the  probltoi,  the 
government  temporized  and  resolved  to  stave  o^  the 
diflBcuIty.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  visit  every 
parish  in  Ireland  and  report  the  state  of  affairs,  to  Par- 
liament, when  everybody  already  joiew  what  this,  state 
was,  —  one  of  glaring  inequality  and  injustice,  exceed- 
ingly  galling  to  the  Catholic  population. .  Nor  was 
this  the  only  Irish  Church  question  that  endangered 
the  stability  of  the  ministry.  Tithe  bill  aftieir  tithe  bill 
had  been  passed,  and- all  alike  had  iailed*  Mr>  Ward 
had  argued  for  the  entire  abolition  of.  the  tithe  System, 
from  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  tollecting  tithes, 
leaving  the  clergy  to  be  supported  by  the  crown.  A 
new  tithe  bill  was,  however,  introduced,  by  which  the 
clergy  should  accept  something  short  of  what  they 
were  entitled  to  by  law.  Not  only  was  the  tithing 
system  an  apparently  inextricable  tangle,  but  there 
was  trouble  about  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Act. 
Lord  Grey,  wearied  with  political  life,  resigned  th^ 
premiership,  and  Lord  Melbourne  succeeded  him.  —  a 
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statesman  who  cared  next  to  nothing  for  reform ;  not 
an  incapable  man,  but  lazy,  genial,  and  easy,  whose 
watchword  was,  "  Can't  you  let  it  alone  ? "  But  he  did 
not  long  retain  oflSce,  the  king  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  ministers;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  being  then  at 
Rome,  was  sent  for  to  head  the  new  administration  in 
July,  1834.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone first  took  office  under  this  government.  Parlia- 
ment, of  course,  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election 
took  place.  The  Whigs  lost  thereby  much  of  their 
power,  but  still  were  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  the 
new  Tory  government  found  that  the  Irish  diflQculties 
were  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack. 

The  new  Parliament  met  Feb.  15, 1835 ;  and  as  the 
new  government  came  into  power,  by  defeating  the 
Whigs  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  it  was  bound 
to  offer  some  remedy  for  the  trouble  which  existed. 
Accordingly,  Lord  Morpeth,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  and  closely  allied  with  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  other  great  families,  —  agreeable, 
kindly,  and  winning  in  his  manners,  and  of  very 
respectable  abilities,  —  on  June  26  introduced  his 
Tithe  Bill,  by  which  he  proposed  to  convert  the 
tithe  itself  into  a  rent-charge,  reducing  it  to  a  lower 
amount  than  the  late  Whig  government  had  done. 
His  bill,  however,  came  to  nothing,  since  any  appro- 
priation clearly  dealing  with  surplus  revenues  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Lords. 
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Before  anything  could  be  done  with  Ireland,  tlm 
Peel  ministry  was  dissolved,  and  the  Whigs  returned 
to  power,  April  18,  1835,  with  Lord  Melbourne  agair 
as  prime  minister.  But  the  Irish  difficulties  remained 
the  same,  the  conservatives  refusing  to  agree  to  any 
bill  which  dealt  with  any  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
St^te  church ;  and  the  question  was  not  finally  settled 
for  Ireland  till  after  it  was  settled  in  England. 

Thus  the  reformed  Parliament  failed  in  its  attempt 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  attended  Irish  legisla- 
tion. It  failed  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  conservatives, 
among  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories,  to  render  justice  in  the 
matter  of  rates  and  tithes,  —  the  great  cause  of  Irish 
discontent  and  violence  at  that  time.  It  will  be  seen 
that  new  complications  arose  with  every  successive 
Parliament  from  that  time  to  this,  landlords  finding  it 
as  difficult  to  collect  their  rents  as  the  clergy  did  their 
tithes.  And  these  difficulties  appear  to  be  as  great 
to-day  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  It  still  remains 
to  be  seen  how  Ireland  can  be  satisfactorily  governed 
by  any  English  ministry  likely  to  be  formed  On  that 
rock  government  after  government,  both  liberal  and 
conservative,  has  been  wrecked,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  wrecked  long  after  the  present  generation 
has  passed  away,  until  the  English  nation  itself  learns 
to  take  a  larger  view,  and  seeks  justice  rather  than 
the  conservation  of  vested  interests. 
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But  if  the  reformed  Parliament  failed  to  restore 
order  in  Ireland,  and  to  render  that  jnstioe  which 
should  have  followed  the  liberal  principles  it  inToked, 
yet  in  matters  strictly  English  great  progress  was  made 
in  the  removal  of  crying  evils. 

Among  these  was  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  which  as  early  as  1883 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House,  even  before  the 
discussion  on  Irish  affairs.  The  slave-trade  had  been 
suppressed  long  before  this,  through  the  untiring  la- 
bors and  zeal  of  Wiiberforce,  Zachary  Macaulay  (father 
of  the  historian),  atid  other  philanthropists.  But  the 
evils  of  slavery  still  existed,  —  cruelty  and  oppression 
on  the  part  of  slave-owners,  and  hardships  and  sufifer- 
ing  on  the  part  of  slaves.  Half-caste  women  were 
bought  and  sold,  and  flogged  and  branded.  As  early 
as  1823  Fowell  Buxton,  then  in  Parliament,  furnished 
with  facts  by  Zachary  Macaulay,  who  had  been  man- 
ager of  a  West  India  estate;  brought  in  a  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Canning  was  then  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  House  of  Common^ ;  although  he 
did  not  go  so  far  as  Buxton,  still  he  did  something 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  and  Lnshington,— 
so  that  the  flogging  of  women  was  abolished,  and  mar- 
ried slaves  were  not  separated  from  their  ^children.  In 
1830,  Henry  Brougham  introduced  a  motion  for  the 
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tcftBl  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  cbioi^ies,  and 
thrilled  the  House  by  his  eloquence  and  passfon ;  but 
his  motion  was  defeated.  When  the  n6w  reform  Par- 
liament met  in  1831,  more  pressing  questions  occupied 
its  attention ;  but  at  length,  in  1833,  Buxton  made 
a  forcible  appeal  to  ministers  to  sweep  away  the  great, 
est  scandal  of  the  age.  He  was  supported  by  Lord 
Stanley,  then  colonial  secretary,  who  eloquently  de- 
fended the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity ;  and  he 
moved  that  eflPecttial  measures  be  at  once  taken  to 
abolish  slavery  altogether,  with  some  modifications. 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  wh6  had  Entered  Par* 
liametit  in  1830,  also  brought  all  his  eloquence  to  bear 
in  behalf  of  the  cause ;  and'  the  upshot  of-  the  dis- 
cussion Svas  that  Parliament  set  freer  the  slaves,  and 
their  masters  received  twenty  millions  of  ptiirnds  as  a 
compensation.  Thus  the  long  agitation  of  fifty  years 
pertaining  to  negro  emancipation  in  the  British  d<5* 
minions  was  closed  forever.  The  heart  of  England 
was  profoundly  moved  by  this  act  of  blended  justicd, 
humanity,  and  generosity,  which  has  been  quoted  with 
pride  by  every  Englishman  frotn  that  time  to  thi*. 
Possibly  a  similar  national  assumption  of  the  vast 
expense  Of  recompensing  English  owners  of  Irish  latids 
may  at  sonie  time  relieve  Ireland  of  alien  landlordism 
arid  England  of  her  greatest  reproach.  ^ 

The  condition  of  Hindostari  next  received  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Parliament;  and  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company,  iu  1833,  its  commercial 
toonopoly  was  abolished,  and  trade  with  the  East 
was  thrown  open  to  the  merchants  of  all  the  world. 
The  political  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  was,  how- 
ever, retained. 

The  new  Parliament  then  turned  its  attention  to 
A  reduction  of  taxes.  The  duty  on  tiles  was  repealed ; 
also  tlie  two-sbilling  stamp  duty  on  advertisements, 
together  with  the  vexatious  duty  on  soap.  Dramatic 
copyrights  also  received  protection,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  judicial  administration  was  effected.  Sine- 
cure offices  were  abolished  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  laws  of  dower  and  inheritance  were  amended. 

The  members  most  active  in  these  reforms  were 
Lord  Althorp,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Joseph  Hume,  and 
William  Cobbett.  Lord  Althorp,  afterward  Earl 
Spencer,  made  not  less  than  one  thousand  speeches, 
and  O'Connell  six  hundred,  in  support  of  these  re- 
forms,—  all  tending  to  a  decrease  in  taxation,  made 
feasible  by  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
abolition  of  useless  offices. 

The  Trade  Unions  (a  combination  of  operatives  to  se- 
cure improvement  in  their  condition)  marked  the  year 
1834,  besides  l^islative  enactments  to  reduce  taxation. 
Before  1824  it  was  illegal  for.  workmen  to  combine,  even 
in  the  most  peaceable  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain 
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ing  an  increase  of  wages.  This  injustice  was  removed 
the  following  year,  and  strikes  became  numerous  among 
the  different  working-classes,  but  were  generally  easily 
suppressed  by  the  capitalists,  wjio  were  becoming  a 
great  power  with  the  return  to  national  prosperity. 
For  fifty  years  the  vexed  social  problem  of  "  strikes " 
has  been  discussed,  but  is  not  yet  solved,  giving  intense 
solicitude  to  capitalists  and  corporations,  and  equal 
hope  to  operatives.  The  year  1834,  then,  showed  the 
commencement  of  the  great  war  between  capital  and 
labor  which  is  so  damaging  to  all  business  operations, 
and  the  ultimate  issue  of  which  cannot  be  predicted 
with  certainty,  —  but  which .  will  probably  lead  to  a 
great  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  and  the  curtailment  of  the  incomes  of  rich  men, 
especially  those  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
There  will  always  be,  without  doubt,  disproportionate  for- 
tunes, and  capitalists  can  combine  as  well  as  laborers ; 
but  if  the  strikes  which  are  multiplying  year  by  year 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
should  end  in  a  great  increase  of  wages,  so  as  to  make 
workmen  comfortable  (for  they  will  never  be  con- 
tented), the  movement  will  prove  beneficent.  Already 
far  more  has  been  accomplished  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  by  a  combination  of  laborers  against  hard-hearted 
employers  than  by  any  legislative  enactments ;  but 
when  will  the  contest  between  capital  and  labor  cease  I 
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Is  it  pessimism  to  say  that  it  is  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  desperate? 

The  "  Poor  Law  Amendment "  was  passed  July, 
1834,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  — 
Lord  Grey  having  resigned,  from  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  the  government.  He 
had  held  office  nearly  four  years,  which  exceeded  the 
term  of  his  predecessor  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and 
only  four  premiers  have  held  office  for  a  longer  period 
since  1754i  The  Poor  Law  Amendment,  supported 
by  all  political  parties,  was  pasfeed  in  view  of  the 
burdensome  amount  of  poor  rates  and' the  superior 
condition  of  the  pauper  to  that  of  many  atx  independent 
laborer.  •  ^      -    ..    ,        .  j .   :       , 

The  ill  mai^gement  of  the  beer-houses  ted  to  aa-- 
other  act  in  1884,  re(5[tiiring  a  license  td  seii -beer, 
which  was  grantied  only  to  persons  Wlio  c6i!»Ig(  ptodtice 
a  certificate  of  good  character  from  six  respectable  in* 
habitants  of  a  parish. 

The  session  of  Parliament  in  1834  was  further 
marked 'by  a  repeal  of  the  hoHise  tax,  by  ^ants  for 
building  schoolhbuses,  by  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
offices  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  giving  new 
facilities  for  the  circulation  of  foreign  newspapers 
through  the  mails.  There  was  little  or  no  opposition 
to  reforms  which  did  not  interfere  with  landed  inter- 
rtsts   an^   the  affairs^  of   Ireland.      Even   Sir   Robert 
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Peel,  in  his  siiiofrt  adminiatratioii,  vrzs  not  unfriendly 
to  extending  privileges  to  Dissenters,  nor  to  judicaal, 
municipal,  and  economical  reform  generally. 

The  most  important  of  the  measures  brought  for» 
ward  hj  Whig  mi^i8ter8  unler  Lord  Melbourne  was 
the  reform  of  municipal  corporationd.  Fos  two  hun* 
dred  years  the  abuses  ccmneoted  with  these  corpora* 
tion^  had  been  subjects  of  complaint,,  but  oould  not 
easily  be  remedied,  .in  cozkseciuence  of  the  perversion 
of  municipal  institutions  to  political  ends.  The  venal 
boroughs,  which  both  Whig  and  Tory  magnates 
controlled,  were  the  chief  seats  of  abuses  and  soan*^ 
dais.  When  theBe  borou^  were  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill;  a  way  was  oy^ened  for  the  local  govern- 
ment cif  a  town  by  its  permanent  residents,  inistead  of 
the  appointment  of  miigiBtrates  by  a  board  whidh  per- 
petuated itself,  and  which  was  controlled  by  the  owners 
of  boroughs  in  the  interests  of  the  arifetoctaey.  .  In 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  municipal  ref orai  ad^, 
through  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Lord  John  Ruaaell, 
the  government  of  the  town  passed  to  its  own  oitiacna, 
and  became  more  or  less  democratic,  nbt  materially 
differing  from  the  government  of  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Under  able  popular  leaders,  the  towns  not 
only  became  a  new  political  power  in  Parliament,  but 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  magistrates 
and  regulating  their  domestic  atMrs,-^8uch  as  the 

•       Vol*  It  —  ^ 
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police,  schools,  the  lighting  of  streets,  and  public 
improvements  generally. 

Besides  this  important  act,  some  other  salutary  mea« 
sures  for  the  general  good  were  carried  by  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  —  such  as  enlarging  the  copyrights  of 
authors,  lecturers',  and  dramatists;  abolishing  impris- 
onment for  debt  for  small  sums ;  amending  the  high- 
way and  the  marriage  laws;  enforcing  uniformity  in 
weights  and  measures,  regulating^  prison  discipline,  and 
commuting  death  punishment  for  many  crimes.  These 
reforms,  having  but  little  reference  to  partisan  politics» 
received  the  approbation  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Mbst  of  the  important  bills  which  passed  the  Parlia- 
wnt  from  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  however, 
were  directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of  the  Beform 
Bill  of  1832,  which  had  enlarged  tlie  representation 
of  the  people. 

William  IV.  died  in  January,  1837,  after  a  short  but 
prosperous  reign  of  seven  years,  much  lamented  by  the 
nation.  He  was  a  frank,  patriotic,  and  unconventional 
king,  who  accepted  the  reforms  which  made  his  reign 
an  epoch.  At  his  death  there  were  more  distinguished 
men  in  all  departments  of  politics,  literature,  science, 
and  art  in  Great  Britain  than  at  any  previous  period, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  was  more  ameliorated 
than  had  been  known  since  the  Eeformation.  A  great 
series  of  reforms  had  been  peaceably  effected  without 
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revolution;  the  kingdom  was  unusually  prosperous; 
so  that  Queen  Victoria,  William  s  niece,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Kent  (whose  previous 
death  had  made  Victoria  heir-apparent  to  the  throne), 
entered  upon  her  illustrious  reign  under  hopeful 
auspices,  June  21,  1837.  The  reform  spirit  had 
passed  through  no  reactions,  and  all  measures  which 
were  beneficent  in  their  tendency  were  favorably 
considered. 

In  1837  Mr.  Eowland  Hill  proposed  the  startling 
suggestion  that  all  existing  rates  of  postage  should 
be  abolished,  and  the  penny  postage  substituted  for  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  irrespective  of  distance.  This 
was  not  at  first  accepted  by  the  government  or  post- 
office  officials ;  but  its  desirableness  was  so  apparent 
that  Parliament  yielded  to  the  popular  voice  and  it 
became  a  law,  with  increased  gain  ultimately  to  the 
national  finances,  to  say  nothing  of  its  immense  influ- 
ence in  increasing  knowledge.  The  old  postage  law 
had  proved  oppressive  to  all  classes  except  members 
of  Parliament,  who  had  the  franking  privilege,  which 
the  new  law  abolished.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
average  of  letters  mailed  was  annually  only  four  to 
each  person.  In  1875  it  was  thirty-three,  and  the 
net  revenue  to  the  nation  was  nearly  two  milUon 
pounds  sterling. 

Another  great  reform  was  effected  in  the  earlyt^rt 
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than  he,  no  one  was  fonder  of  honors  and  fashion- 
able distinctions,  no  one  had  a  more  genuine  contempt 
for  whatever  was  plebeian  and  democratia 

In  coming  lectures,  —  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Gladstone, 
etc.,  —  we  shall  find  occasion  to  trace  the  course  of 
Victoria's  beneficent  reign  over  Great  Britain,  be- 
ginning (as  it  did)  after  the  abuses  and  distresses 
culminating  under  George  IV,  had  been  largely  re- 
lieved during  the  memorable  reform  epoch  under 
William  IV- 


AUTHORITIES. 

Miss  Marti  neau's  History  of  England ,  Moles  worth's  History  of  Eng- 
land ^  Mackenzie's  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century..  Alison's  History  ot 
Knrope ;  Annnal  Register ,  Lives  of  Lord  Brougham,  Wellington,  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
These  are  the  most  accessible  authorities,  bat  the  list  ii  rery  Urgb, 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL: 


POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

\  MONG  ,  the .  great  prime  ministers  of  Englauti 
•^^  Sir  Eobert  Pe^el  is  io  ^be  classed.  He  ranks 
with  Pitt>  Oanuing,  aod  Qlad^tone  for  his  iutellee- 
tual  force,  hi&  serrioes,  au^  Iris,  pa^iotism.  He  was 
to  England  wjaat  Guizojb.aind  Ttii^rs  i?fer^  taFraape,; — 
a  pre-eminent  $tatei?u^n,  i(i^ntifted  mt\i  great  mQve- 
ments,  learned,,  eloquent;  and.  wise.  He  was  a, man. 
of  luasuUiedcl^arapjter,  cpmpwidipg  the  respect,  and 
veneration  of  isup9i;ior  minds,  —  reserved  and  cold,, 
perhaps;  not  a  pppujar  idol  like  Fox  and  O'.Qpnn^H,. 
but  a  leader  (rf  men.  '      - 

There  was  no  man  in  his  cabinet,  mpre, gifted  or 
influential  than  ha  Lord  I4verpool,  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  placed  in  their  exalted  postSy 
not  for  rems^rkable  abilities,  b^^  by  the  foroe  of  cir-. 
cumstances,  for  t^he  purpose  of  uniting  greater  men  than, 
they  in  a  coalition  in  order  to  .form  a  strong  govern*; 
ment.    Thus,  Canning  really  was.  the  master  spirit  in, 
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the  cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool,  as  Lord  Palmerston  was 
in  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Peel,  however,  was  himself 
the  controlling  intellect  of  the  government  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  and  was  doubtless  superior  in  at- 
tainments and  political  genius  to  Wellington,  to  Earl 
Grey,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  —  premiers  like  him,  and 
prominent  as  statesmen.  Lord  Goderich,  Lord  Stanleyi 
Lord  Althorp,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Goulburn,  Lord 
Wlmrnclifife,  Lord  Howick,  Earl  Ripon,  Mr.  C.  Wood, 
Mr.  Macauiay,  Mr.  Croker,  were  all  very  able  ministers, 
but  not  to  be  compared  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  country.  His  administration 
was  an  epoch  in  English  political  history,  to  be  long 
remembered  as  singularly  successful  and  important. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  came  from  the  people,  although  hio 
father  was  a  baronet  and  a  very  wealthy  man,  proud 
and  aristocratic  as  he  was  rich.  His  riches  were  ac- 
quired by  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  like  those  of  his 
father  before  him,  whose  business  he  inherited ;  but  the 
great-grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  was  a  plain  and  unim- 
portiant  cotton  spinner  in  Lancashire,  of  no  social  rank 
whatever.  No  noble  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
the  great  premier,  nor  was  he  ever  ambitioiis  of  aris- 
tocratic distinction.  He  declined  an  earldom,  though 
rich  enough  to  maintain  its  rank.  He  accepted  no 
higher  social  rank  than  what  he  inherited,  and  which 
came  from  successful  business. 
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But  Peel  was  educated  with  great  care  by  an  ambi- 
tious father.  He  was  sent  to  Harrow  and  Christ 
^hurch,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  boy  for  his  clas- 
bical  attainments,  as  was  Canning  before  him.  At 
an  early  age  he  reached  all  the  honors  that  Oxford 
could  bestow;  and  when  he  was  only  twenty-one 
was  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  close  borough  of 
Cashel,  in  Ireland,  in  the  gift  of  some  noble  lord.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1809,  at  the  same 
time  with  Palmerston,  and  a  few  years  earlier  than 
Lord  John  Russell,  during  that  memorable  period  when 
Napoleon  was  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  and 
when  a  noble  constellation  of  English  statesmen  com*, 
bined  their  energies  for  the  good  of  their  country,  — 
Wilberforce,  Wyndham,  Tierney,  Perceval,  Grattan, 
Castlereagh,  Canning,  Romilly,  Brougham,  Mackintosh, 
Huskisson,  and  others,  —  all  trained  in  the  school  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  oj:  Burkq,  who  had  passed  away.  Among 
these  great  men  Peel  made  his  way,  not  so  much 
by  force  of  original  genius  —  blazing  and  kindling 
like  the  eloquence  of  Canning  and  Brougham  —  as 
by  assiduity  in  business,  untiring  industry,  and  in 
speech  lucidity  of  statement,  close  reasoning,  and  per- 
fect mastery  of  his  subject  in  all  its  details.  He 
was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  facts  rather  than  theories. 
Like  Canning  and  Gladstone,  he  was  ultra-conserva- 
tive in  his  early  political  life, -^probably  in  a  great 
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meafipare  horn  his  father's  example  as  well  as  from  tlie 
force  of  his  university  surroundings,  —  and,  of  course, 
joined  the  Tory  party,  then  all-powerful.  So  preco- 
cious were  his  attainments,  and  so  promising  was  he 
from  the  force  of  his  character,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  Was  made,  by  Mr.  Perceval,  under-sec- 
re  tary  for  the  Colonies ;  the  year  after  (in  1812)  he  was 
promoted,  by  Lord  Liverpool,  to  the  more  important 
post  of  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  the  latter  post  he  had 
to  combat  Canning  himself  in  the  matter  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  but  did  his  best  to  promote  secular  edu* 
cation  in  that  priest-ridden  and  unhappy  country.  For 
his  High  Church  views  and  advocacy  of  Tory  principles, 
which  he  had  been  taught  at  Oxford,  he  was  a  favorite 
with  the  university ;  and  in  1817  he  had  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  representing  it  in  Parliament.  In 
1819  he  made  his  financial  reputation  by  advocating  a 
return  to  specie  payments,  —  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  1820  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  6f  General  Sir  John  Floyd,  arid  his  beautiful 
domestic  life  was  enhanced  by  his  love  of  art,  of  science, 
of  agriculture,  and  the  society  of  eminent  men.  In 
18212  he  entered  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet  as  home 
secretary;  and  when  the  ministry  was  broken  up  in 
1827,  he  ffefused  to  serve  in  the  new  government  under 
Canning,  on  account  of  the  liberal  Views  whidih  the  pre- 
mier entertained  in  reference  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
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The  iiecessity  of  this  juat  measure  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  made  to  feel  after  Oaniaing's  death,  during  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     Conser- 
vative as  he  was^  and  opposed  to  all  agitations  for 
religious  or  political  change  even  under  the  name  of 
''reform/'  the  fiery  eloquence   of  O'Connell  and  the 
menacing  power  of   the  Catholic  Association  forced 
upon  him  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  as  the  cold  reasoning  of  Richard  Cobden 
afterward  turned  him  from  a*  protectionist  to  a  free- 
trader.    He  was  essentially  an  honest  man,  always 
open  to  reason  and  truth,  learning  wisdom  from  expe- 
rience, and  growing  more  liberal  as  he  advanced  in 
years*     He  broaght  the  Duke  of  Wellington   to  his 
views  in  spite  of  that  minister  s  inveterate  prejudices, 
and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  emancipated  as  an 
Act  of  expediency  and  state  necessity.     Peel,  although 
only  home  secretary  under  Wellington,  was  the  prom- 
inent member  of  the  administration,  and  was  practi- 
cally the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
character  he  himself  introduced  the  bill  for  Catholic 
relief.     This  great  service  was,  however,  regarded  by 
the  ultra  Tories  asi  an  act  of  apostasy,  and  Peel  in- 
curred so  much  reproach  from  his  former  friends  that 
he  resigned  his  seat  as  member  for  Oxford  University, 
Bind  accepted  the  constituency  of  Westbury.    During 
this  administration,  too.  Sir  Robert,  as  home  sdcretery, 
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reorganized  the  police  force  of  London  (whence  their 
popular  nicknames  of  "Peelers**  and  "Bobbies"),  and 
performed  other  important  services. 

In  1830  the  Whigs  came  into  power  under  Lord 
Grey,  and  for  ten  years,  with  the  brief  interval  of  his 
first  administration.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  most  able 
leader  of  the  opposition.  In  1833  he  accepted  the 
parliamentary  membership  for  Tamworth,  which  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  great  career.  He  persistently 
opposed  the  Eeform  Bill  in  all  its  stages ;  but  when  it 
was  finally  passed,  he  accepted  it  as  unmistakably  the 
will  of  the  nation,  and  even  advocated  many  of  the  re- 
forms which  grew  out  of  it  In  1841  he  again  became 
prime  minister,  in  an  alarming  financial  crisis ;  and  it 
was  his  ability  in  extricating  the  nation  from  financial 
difficulties  that  won  for  him  general  admiration. 

Thus  for  thirty  years  he  SCTved  in  Parliament  before 
he  reached  the  summit  of  political  ambition,  —  half  of 
which  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  ministry,  learn- 
ing experience  from  successive  administrations,  and 
forging  the  weapons  by  which  he  controlled  the  con- 
servative party,  until  his  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
Cobden  again  exposed  him  to  the  bitter  wrath  of  the 
protectionists;  but  not  until  he  had  triumphantly 
carried  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  —  the  most  impor- 
tant and  beneficent  act  of  legislation  since  the  passage 
of  the  Eeform  Bill  itself 
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It  was  this  great  public  service  on  which  the  fame  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  chiefly  rests ;  but  before  we  can  pre- 
sent it  according  to  its  historical  importance,  we  must 
briefly  glance  at  the  financial  measures  by  which  he 
extricated  his  country  from  great  embarrassments,  and 
won  public  confidence  and  esteem.  He  did  for  England 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  did  for  the  United  States  in 
matters  of  finance,  although  as  inferior  to  Hamilton 
in  original  genius  as  he  was  superior  to  him  in  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  purity  of  moral  character.  No 
one  man  can  be  everything,  even  if  the  object  of  un- 
bounded admiration.  To  every  great  man  a  peculiar 
mission  is  given,  —  to  one  as  lawgiver,  to  another  as 
conqueror,  to  a  third  as  teacher,  to  a  fourth  as  organ- 
izer and  administrator;  and  these  missions,  in  their 
immense  variety,  constitute  the  life  and  soul  of  his- 
tory. Sir  Eobert  PeeFs  mission  was  that  of  a  finan- 
cier and  political  economist,  which,  next  to  that  of 
warrior,  brings  the  greatest  influence  and  fame  in  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country  like  England. 
Not  for  lofty  sentiments,  such  as  Burke  uttered  on 
the  eve  of  the  French  Eevolution,  are  the  highest 
rewards  given  in  a  material  country  like  that  of 
our  ancestors,  but  for  the  skill  a  man  shows  in  ex- 
pounding the  way  in  which  a  nation  may  become 
prosperous  and  rich.  It  was  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  mis- 
sion   to    make    England    commercially    prosperous, 
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even  as  it  was  that  of  Erougbam  and  Eossell  to 
give  it  liberty  and  political  privileges,  that  of  Pitt 
and  Castiereagh  to  save  it  from  foreign  conquest, 
and  that  of  Wilberforce  to  rescue  it  from  the  disgrace 
and  infamy  of  negro  slavery. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power  in  1841,  the  Rus- 
sell Whig  ministry  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  countary 
in  regard  to  financial  questions.  There  had  been  an  an* 
nual  deficit,  and  the  distress  of  both  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes  was  alarming.  The  new  premier 
proceeded  with  caution  in  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
reiiefve  the  burdens  of  the  people  and  straighten  out 
the  finances,  which  were  in  great  disorder.  His  first 
mieasuTe  had  reference 'to  the  corn  laws,  for  the  price  of 
food  in  England  was  greater  than  in  other  European 
countries.  He  finally  proposed  to  the  assembled  Par- 
liament,  in  1842,  to  make  an  essientlal  alteration  in  the 
duties;  and  instead  erf  a  fixed  duty  he  introduced  a 
sliding  scale,  by  which  the  duty  on  corn  should  be 
thirteen  shillings  a  quarter  *  when  the  price  was  under 
sixty  shillings,  increasing  tiie  duty  in  proportion  as  the 
price  should  fail,  and  decreasing  it  as  the  price  should 
rise,  —  BO  that  when  the  price  of  corn  was  under  fifty 
shillings  the  duty  should  be  fixed  at  twenty  shillings^ 
and  when  the  price  was  above  seventy-three  the  duty 
should  be  only  a  shilling  a  quarter*    This  plan,  after 

*  "  The  fourth  of  a  ton  in  weight,  or  eight  bushels  of  grain.'* 
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animated  discussion,  was  approve ;  for  althougli  pro- 
tection still  was  continued,  the  tendency  of  the  measure 
was  towards  free-trade,  for  which  the  reformers  were 
clamoring.  Notwithstanding  this  measure,  which  was 
triumphantly  carried  through  botli  Houses,  the  prevails 
ing  distress  continued,  and  the  revenue  was  isteadily 
diminishing.  To  provide  revenue.  Peel  introduced  an 
income  tax  of  seven  pence  in  the  ^oiind,  to  stand  for 
three  years;  and  to  offset  that  ^gfein  lowered  the  im- 
port duties  on  domestic  animals,  dairy  products,  other 
articles  of  food,  and  sonie  drugs. 

When  Parliament  assembled  i^  1843  the  discussions 
centred  on  free-trade.  Sir 'Robert  Peel  and  Mh  01ad^ 
stone  and  Sir  Jaiaes  Graham  admitted  the  general 
soundness  of  the  principles  of  frde-trade^  but  if ett  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  cobe  for  their  adoJptiinv  fearing 
an  increased  distress  among  the  agricultural  population. 
At  that  time,  and  for  a  long  period  before,  the  interests 
of  agriculture  were  regarded  as  paramount,  and  those 
of  manufacturing  secondary;  but,as  time  passed,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  reduced  taxes  on  all  the  necessities 
of  Iffe  were  imperative.  Fifty  years  earlier,  England 
produced  corn  enough  for  all  the  wants  of  the  country ; 
but  with  a  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
farmers  could  not  supply  the  demand.  In  consequence 
of  which,  at  then  existing  tariflfe,  bread  became  yearly 
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still  dearer,  which  bore  hard  on  the  manufacturing 
operatives. 

The  year  1844  opened  under  happier  auspices.  The 
financial  measures  of  the  government  had  answered 
public  expectations,  and  changed  the  growing  defi- 
ciency into  an  increasing  surplus.  Improvements  in 
machinery  had  increased  the  gains  of  the  manufac- 
turers ;  a  war  in  India  had  been  terminated  success- 
fully, and  England  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
The  only  formidable  troubles  were  in  Ireland, —  the 
standing  difl&culty  with  all  administrations,  Conserva- 
tive or  Liberal,  and  which  no  administration  has  ever 
been  able  to  surmount.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  hoped 
that  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  would  lead  to 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  But  that  act  did  not  con- 
tent the  Irish  reformers.  The  fiercest  agitation  was 
conducted  by  O'Conuell  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
itself  and  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  parliament.  At 
bottom,  the  demands  of  the  great  agitator  were  not 
unreasonable,  since  he  demanded  equal  political  privi- 
leges for  both  Ireland  and  England  if  the  Union  should 
continue,  —  that,  in  short,  there  should  be  one  la\t-  for 
both  countries.  But  since  the  ministry  insisted  on 
governing  Ireland  as  a  foreign  and  Conquered  country, 
denying  equality  of  rights,  the  agitation  grew  to  fearful 
proportions,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  monster  meetings. 
At  last  the  government  determined  on  the  prosecution 
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of  O'Connell  and  some  others  for  seditious  conspiracy, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  strike  off  the  name  of  every 
Catholic  on  the  jury  which  was  to  try  him.  The  trial 
lasted  twenty-four  days,  and  the  prisoners  were  con- 
victed. The  hard  and  unjust  sentence  on  O'Connell 
himself  was  imprisonment  for  twelve  months  and  a 
fine  of  two  thousand  pounds.  Against  this  decision 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  was  reversed.  But  the  old  man 
had  already  been  imprisoned  several  weeks ;  his  con- 
demnation and  imprisonment  had  told  on  his  rugged 
constitution.  He  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
was  worn  out  by  excitement  and  unparalleled  labors ; 
and  although  he  tried  to  continue  his  patriotic  work, 
he  soon  after  sickened,  and  in  1847  died  on  his  way  to 
Rome  in  search  of  rest. 

O'Connell's  death  did  not  end  the  agitations^  which 
have  continued  from  that  time  to  this  with  more  or 
less  asperity,  and  probably  will  continue  until  justice 
shall  be  done  to  Ireland.  It  is  plain  that  either  Ire- 
land should  be  left  free  to  legislate  for  herself,  which 
would  virtually  be  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ; 
or  should  receive  equal  privileges  with  the  English ;  or 
should  be  coerced  with  an  iron  hand,  which  would 
depopulate  the  country.  It  would  seem  that  Ireland,  if 
it  is  to  form  part  of  the  empire, — not  as  a  colony,  but 
an  integral  part,  like  the  different  States  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Union,  —  should  be  governed  by  the  same  laws 
that  England  has,  and  enjoy  the  same  representation  of 
its  population.  Probably  there  never  will  be  order  or 
tranquillity  in  the  island  until,  it  shall  receive  that 
justice  which  the  prejudices  of  the  English  will  not 
permit  them  at  present  to  grant,  —r  so  slow  are  all  re- 
forma  which  have  to  contend  with  bigotry,  ignorance, 
and  selfishness.  The  chain  which  j  binds  nations  and 
communities  together  mu3t.be  a  chain  of  love,  without 
reference  to  differences  in  color,  religion,  or  r^ce. 

In  the  session  of  1844  the  factory  question  occupied 
a  large  share  of  public  attention.  Lord  Ashley,  whose 
philanthropic  aims  comjmanded  great  reapect,  contended 
for  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  la,bor.  The  ministry 
insisted  upon  twelve  hours;  but  Lord  Ashley  carried 
his  measure,  with  some  amendments,  the  government 
being  brought  over  to  the  side  of  humanity.  The 
result  was  that  the  working-hours  of  children  under 
thirteen  was  limited  to  six  and  a  half  hours.,  and  the 
amount  of  fines  imposed  for  a  violation  of  the  laws 
was  lowered;  while  a  provision  was  niade  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  employed  in  the  mills ,  of  three 
hours  in  summer,  and  two  and  a  half  in  the  winter. 

The  confidence  in  the  government' showed  itaelj  in 
the  jise  of  public  seauifities,  so  th^tjt  became -practi- 
cable to  reduce  the  interest  on  qopspk  (the  consolidated 
governmeat  debt),  fponat  threjB  and  a  half  to  three  per 
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cent,  by  which  a  saving  accrued  tb  the  countty  of 
£1,250,000,  indicating  general  prosperity.  The  income 
increased  with  the  revival  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  customs  alone  increased  to  nearly  £2^00,000, 
chiefly  from  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  which  increasing 
prosperity  enabled  the  poorer  classes  to  use  more 
freely.  The  surplus  of  the  revenue  amounted  to  over 
£4,000,000  sterling,  owing  largely  to  the  income  tax, 
which  now  the  ministers  proposed  'to  rednoe.  The 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  renewed  in  a  form 
which  modified  the  whole  banking  system  in  Engkmd. 
The  banking  business  of  the  Bamk  was  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  other  institmtiona  as  to  its  ^wwer  of 
issuing  notes,  which  beyond  a  Certain  amount  should 
depend  on  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank.  Sub- 
stantially, this  was  the  same  principle  which  Daniel 
Webster  advocated  in  the  United  States  Senate,  — » that 
all  bank-notes  should  be  redeemable  In  gold  and  silver; 
in  other  words,  that  a  specie  basis  is  the  oiily  sound 
principle,  whether  in  banking  operations  or  in  gove? n- 
ment  securities,  for  the  ambunt  of  notes*issued.  This 
tended  to  great  stability  in  the  financial  world,  as  the 
Bank  of  England,  although  a  private  joint-stock  asso* 
ciation,  has  from  its  foundation  in  16&4  been  practi- 
cally the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,—  having  the 
management  of  the  public  debt,  paying  dividends  upon 
Hs  holding  the  govemmebt  monerps,  making  advances 
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when  necessary,  helping  the  collection  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  being  the  central  bank  of  the  other 
banks. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  measures  by  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  increased  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and 
gave  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  material  prosperity  than 
it  had  enjoyed  during  the  century,  he  attempted  tn 
soothe  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  increasing  the  grant 
to*the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  in  Ireland ; 
indeed,  he  changed  the  annual  grant  to  a  permanent 
endowment,  but  only  through  a  fierce  opposition.  He 
trebled  the  grant  for  national  education,  and  exhibited 
increasing  liberality  of  mind  as  he  gained  experience. 
But  his  great  exploit  was  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
in  a  Parliament  where  more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
members  represented  agricultural  districts,  and  were 
naturally  on  the  side  of  a  protection  of  their  own 
interests.  In  order  tp  appreciate  more  clearly  the 
magnitude  of  this  movement,  we  must  trace  it  from 
the  beginning. 

The  centre*  of  agitation  for  free-trade,  especially  in 
breadstuffs,  was  Manchester,  —  the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom  for  wealth,  population,  and  influence,  taking 
in  the  surrounding  towns,  —  a  very  uninteresting  place 
to  the  tourist  and  traveller ;  dingy,  smoky,  and  rainy, 
without  imposing  architecture  or  beautiful  streets ;  but 
a  town  of  great  intellectual  activity  in  all  matters 
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pertaining  to  industrial  enterprise  and  economical 
science,  —  the  head  centre  of  unpoetical  materialism, 
where  most  of  the  well-to-do  people  dined  at  one 
o'clock. 

As  soon  as  this  town  was  permitted  to  send  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  it  selected  .eminent  free-traders,  — 
Poulett  Thomson  and  Mark  Phillips,  —  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  the  fearlessness  of  their 
speeches  on  an  unpopular  subject.  The  agitation  in 
Parliament  had  begun  in  1836.  at  a  period  of  great 
depression  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  consequent 
suffering  among  the  poor;  but  neither  London  nor 
the  House  of  Commons  was  so  favorable  to  the  agi- 
tation of  the  principles  of  free-trade  as  Manchester 
W£U5,  and  the  subject  began  to  be  discussed  through- 
out the  country.  An  unknown  man  by  the  name  of 
Poulton  was  the  first  to  gain  attention  by  his  popu- 
lar harangues;  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  Eichard 
Cobden,  —  a  successful  calico  printer. 

An  Anti-Cprn-Law  Association  was  started  by  these 
pioneers,  and  £1,800  were  raised  by  small  subscriptions 
to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  principles  of  free-trade, 
when  protection  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Association  was  soon  after  reinforced  by 
John  Bright,  an  exceedingly  brilliant  popular  orator, 
who  was  rich  enough  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  the  spread  of  his  opinions.     Between  him  and  Cob- 
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Jen  a  friendship  and  cordial  co-operation  sprang  up(, 
which  lasted  tx>  the  death  of  the  latter.  They  -were 
convinced  that  the  cause  which  they  had  so  much  at 
heart  could  be  effectually  advanced  only  by  the  widest 
dissemination  of  its  principled  by  public  meetings,  by 
tracts  and  by  lectures.  It  was  their  aim  to  change 
public  opinion,  for  all  efforts  would  be  in  vain  un- 
less the  people  —  and  especially  their  leaders  —  were 
enlightened  on  the  principles  they  advocated.  They 
had  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  these  princi- 
ples because  they  believed  them  to  be  true.  From 
simple  faith  in  the  power  of  ~  truth  they  headed  the 
most  tremendous  agitation  known  in  England  since 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  their  mission 
to  show  conclusively  to  all  intelligent  people  that  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  country  to  abo'lish  the  com 
laws,  and  that  the  manufacturing  classes  would  be  the 
most  signally  benefited.  To  effect  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  a  krge  sum  of  money;  and  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  movement  most  liber- 
ally subscribed  to  circulate  the  millions  of  tracts 
and  newspapers  which  the  Association  scattered  into 
every  hamlet  and  private  family  in  England,  besides 
the  members  personally  giving  their  time  and  effort 
in  public  speeches  and  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  "It  was  felt  that  the  battle  of  free-trade 
must  be  fought  filrst  by  the  conversion   of  individ- 
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qaIs,  then  at  the  hustings,  smd  lastly  in  the  Houae  of 
Commoas." 

The  principle  of  protecting  the  country  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  breadstuffs  was  upheld  as  fos- 
tering the  agricultural  interests,  as  inciting  the  larger 
cultivation  of  poor  lands,  as  providing  against  dangez^ 
o^is  dfependence  on  foreign  countries,  and  as  helping 
the  large  Ismdowners  and  their  tenants  to  patronize 
manUfiactures  and  ttade;  so  that,  although  the  high 
prices  of  breadstuffs  were  keeping  vast  numbers  of 
people  in  misery  and  the  country  on  the  edge  of  revo- 
lution, :the  protectionist  doetrine, was.  believe^  inreli- 
^ously  by  the  laboring  classes,  the  pmall  shopkeieperg, 
nearly  all  the  educated  classes,: and  a; large  majority 
of  the  members  of  Parliament 

To  combat  this  unshaken  traiditionf^  belief  was  a 
gigantic  undertaking.  It  ^v^as  the:  batt}e  of  reason  and 
truth  against  prejudice  and  bigotry,  — the  battle  of  a 
new  enlightenment  of  general  interests  against  the  sel*- 
fishness  of  unenlightened  classes.  While  Villiers  and 
Thomson  appealed  to  members  in  Uie  House  of  Com- 
mons, Cobden  and  Bright  with  still  greater  eloquence 
directly  addressed  the  people  m  the  largest  halls  that 
could  be  found.  In  1838  Cobden  persuaded  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Manchester  to  petition  Parliament 
for  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  corn.  In  1839,  the  agi- 
tation spreading  petitions  went  up  from  various  pat 
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of  the  country  bearing  two  million  signatures.  The 
motion  to  repeal,  however,  was  lost  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Commons.  Then  began  the  organization  of 
Free-Trade  Leagues.  In  1841  a  meeting  in  Manchester 
was  held,  at  which  were  present  seven  hundred  non- 
conformist ministers,  so  effectually  had  conversions 
been  made  among  intelligent  men.  Nor  did  the  ac- 
cession of  the  conservative  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power 
discourage  the  agitators,  for  in  the  same  year  (1841) 
Cobden  was  sent  to  Parliament.  Meetings  were  still 
more  frequently  held  in  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
A  bazaar  held  in  favor  of  the  cause  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Manchester,  in  1842,  produced  a  clear  profit 
of  £10,000.  In  1843  the  great  Free-Trade  Hall  was 
opened  in  Manchester,  built  expressly  for  public  meet- 
ings for  the  anti  corn-law  agitation,  and  the  sum  of 
£150,000  was  raised  by  private  subscription  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge.  At  last,  recognizing  with  keen 
instinct  the  inevitable  turn  in  public  opinion,  the 
"  Times "  came  out  with  a  leading  article  of  great 
power,  showing  a  change  of  views  on  the  subject  of 
protection.  Great  noblemen,  one  after  another,  joined 
the  League,  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  contrib- 
uted £500  to  the  cause. 

The  free-trade  movement  was  now  recognized  as  a 
great  fact  which  it  was  folly  to  ignore.  Encouraged 
by  the  constant  accession  to  the  ranks  of  reform,  the 
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leaders  of  the  League  turned  their  attention  to  the 
registration  of  voters,  by  which  many  spurious  claims 
for  seats  were  annulled,  and  new  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  chosen  to  advocate  free-trade.  At  last,  in 
1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  after  having  been  for 
nearly  his  whole  career  a  protectionist,  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  new  principles.  Cobden,  among  others, 
had  convinced  him  that  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy 
depended  on  free-trade,  and  he  nobly  made  his  recanta- 
tion,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  many  of  his  former  fol- 
lowers, —  especially  of  Disraeli,  who  now  appears  in 
Parliament  as  a  leader  of  the  protectionists. 

This  brilliant  man,  who  in  1837,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  had  made  no 
impression  in  that  body  for  several  years ;  but  hav- 
ing learned  from  early  failures  his  weak  points,  and  by 
careful  study  of  the  successes  of  others  trained  him- 
self to  an  effective  style  of  parliamentary  speech,  he 
became,  at  the  critical  time  of  Peel's  change  of  front, 
the  representative  of  Shrewsbury,  and  gradually  or- 
ganized about  himself  the  dissatisfaction  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  landed  proprietors  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
concessions  to  the  free  trade  movement.  His  stric- 
tures on  Peel  were  severe,  caustic,  and  bitter.  "  What,'* 
said  this  eloquent  speaker,  *'shall  we  think  of  the 
eminent  statesman,  who,  having  served  under  four  sov- 
ereigns, who,  having  been  called  to  steer  the  ship  on 
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&o  many  occasions  and  under  such  perilous  cijxnim« 
stances,  has  only  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
found  it  necessary  entirely  to  change  his  convictions 
on  that  most  important  topic,  which  must  have 
presented  itself  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  his  consideration?  I  must,  sir,  say  that  such  a 
ministc;r  may  be  c(HiScientious,  but  be  is  unfortunate. 
...  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man to  come  forward  and  say, '  I  am  thinking  of  pos- 
terity ;  my  aim  is  heroic ;  and,  appealing  to  posterity, 
I  care  neither  for  your  cheers  nor  for  your  taunts.*  It 
is  very  well  for  the  right  honorable  gentleman  to  take 
this  high-flying  course,  but  I  ckn  but  say  that  my  con- 
ception of  a  great  statesman  is  one  who  represents  a 
great  idea,  —  1  do  not  cate  whether  he  is  a  mannfac* 
turer  or  a  manufacturer's  son.  I  care  not  what  may 
be  the  position  of  a  man  who  never  originates  an 
idea,  —  a  watcher  of  the  atmosphere,  —  a  man  who,  as 
he  says,  '  takes  his  observations,'  and  when  he  finds  the 
wind  in  a  certain  quarter  trims  his  sails  to  suit  it 
Such  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  minister,  but  he  is  no 
more  a  great  statesman  than  a  man  who  gets  up  be- 
hind a  carriage  is  a  great  whip." 

All  this  tirade  was  very  unjust,  —  though  it  pleased 
the  protectionists, — for  Sir  Robert  Pfeel  was  great 
enough  to  listen  to  arguments  and  reiison,  and  give  up 
his  old  sentiments   when  he  found  th^jn  untenable 
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even  if  lie  "broke  up  his  party.  His  country  Mras  greater 
in  his  eyes  than  any  party. 

As  prime  minister,  Peel  then  unfolded  his  plans. 
He  announced  his  iiitention  to  abandon  the  sliding 
scale  entirely,  and  gradually  reduce  the  duty  on  corn 
and  other  articles  of  necessity  so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  years  the  duty  would  be  taken  off  altogether. 
This  plan  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  League,  who  argued 
for  immediate  repeal.  Indeed,  there  ^as  a  necessity 
The  poor  harvests  in  England  and  the  potato-rot  in 
Ireland  weire  producing  the  most  fearful  and  painful 
results.  A  large  part'o*  the  laboring  population  was 
starving.  Nevet  before  had  there  been  greater  dis- 
tress. On  the  2d  of  March,  1846,  the  ininisterial  plan 
had  to  go  throYigh  the  ordeal  of  a  free-trade  attack. 
Mr.  Villiers  proposed  an  amendment  that  would  rtesult 
in  the  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
Nevertheless,  the  original  bill  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  ninety^ight. 

It  was  ^t  once  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  encountered,  as  was  expected,  the  fiercest  opposi- 
tion, no  less  than  fifty-three  lords  takmg  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  Duke  of  WelKngtony  seeing  that  the 
corn  laws  were  doomed,  and  that  further  opposition 
would  only  aggravate  the  public  distress,  supported  the 
bill,  as  did  Lord  Aberdeen  and  other  strong  Kjonser- 
vatives,  and  it  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  oi 
forty-sev'rr  ^        , 
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Before  the  bill  for  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  cora 
laws  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Peel  abruptly  closed.  An  Irish 
coercion  bill  had  been  introduced  by  the  government, 
not  vQry  wisely,  even  while  the  corn  bill  was  under 
discussion  by  the  Commons.  The  bill  was  of  course 
opposed  by  the  Irish  followers  of  O'Connell,  and  by 
many  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  radical  members,  led 
by  Cobden  and  Bright,  were  sure  to  oppose  it.  The  pro- 
tectionists, full  of  wrath,  and  seeing  their  opportunity 
to  overthrow  the  government,  joined  the  Liberals  and 
the  Irish  members,  and  this  coalition  threw  out  the  bill 
by  a  majority  of  seventy -three.  The  government  of 
course  resigned. 

Nor  was  the  premier  loath  to  throw  off  his  burdens 
amid  calumny  and  reproach.  He  cheerfully  retired  to 
private  life.  He  concluded  the  address  on  his  resigna- 
tion, after  having  paid  a  magnificent  tribute  to  Cobden  — 
by  whose  perseverance,  energy,  honesty  of  conviction, 
and  unadorned  eloquence  the  great  corn-law  reform  had 
been  thus  far  advanced  —  in  these  words :  "  In  quitting 
power,  I  shall  leave  a  name  severely  blamed,  I  fear,  by 
many  men,  who,  without  personal  interest  but  only  with 
a  view  of  the  public  good,  will  bitterly  deplore  the 
rupture  of  party  ties,  from  a  belief  that  fidelity  to  party 
engagements  and  the  maintenance  of  great  parties  are 
powerful  and  essential  means  of  government.    [I  fear 
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also]  that  I  shall  be  blamed  by  others  who,  without  per> 
sonal  interest,  adhere  to  the  principles  of  protection, 
which  they  regard  as  necessaiy  to  the  prospects  of  the 
couptry;  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  detested  by  aH 
monopolists,  who,  from  less  honorable  motives,  claim  a 
protection  by  which  they  largely  profit  But  I  shall  per 
haps  leave  a  name  which  will  sometimes  be  pronounced 
by  expressions  of  good-will  by  those  whose  lot  in  this 
world  is  to  labor,  who  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  eat 
their  daily  bread;  and  who  may  remember  me  when 
they  renew  their  strength  by  food  at  once  abundaat  and 
untaxed,  and  which  will  be  the  better  relished  because 
no  longer  embittered  by  any  feeling  of  injustice."  He 
then  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  loudest  applause  from 
all  sides  of  the  House ;  and  whien  he  left  Westminster 
Hall,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Sir  Greorge  Clark,  a  vast 
multitude  filled  the*  street,  and  with  uncovered  heads 
accompanied  him  in  respectful  silence  to  the  door  of 
his  house. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  Parliament  as. an  independent  member,  making  no 
factious  opposition,  and  giving  his.  support  to  every 
measure  he. appr6ved,  —  m6re  as  a  sage  than  a  partisaui 
having  in  view  mainly  the  good  of  the  country  whose 
government  he  no  longer  led. 

It  was  soon  after  Peel's  retirement  fr6m  office  that 
O'Connell,  too,  made  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
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Oommons,  not  as  formeTl j  in  trdmpet  tomes,  but  with 
enfeebled  voice.  '*  I  am  afraid/'  said  the  fainting  ath* 
lete,  "  that  the  Honse  is  not  sufiSciently  aware  of  the 
extent  (^  the  misery  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  that 
members  understand  the  accumulated  miseries  under 
which  the  people  are  at  present  suffering.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  fire  thousand  adults  and  t^i  thousand 
children  have  already  perished  with  famine,  and  tJiat 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  will 
perish,  unless  the  House  will  afiford  effective  relief .  I 
assui^e  the  House  most  solemnly  that  I  am  not  exag- 
gerating ;  I  can  establish  all  that  I  have  said  by  many 
and  painfttl  proofs.  And  the  necessary  result  must  be 
typhus  fever,  which  in  fact  has  already '  broken  oat, 
and  is  desolating  ^hole  districts ;  it.  leaves  alive  >  only- 
one  in  ten  of  those'  whom  it  attacks/'  This  appesil 
doubtlesj^had  its  efifeet  in  demonstrating  the  absolute 
need  of  a  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  But  it  is  as  the 
"liberator"  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  population  of  Ire-* 
land  in  the  great  emancipation  striig^e/—- triumph- 
antly concluded ;  as nearly  as  1829,  ^  and  the  incessant 
labors  after  that  for  the  enlargement  of  Irish  coddi- 
tions,  that  O'Oonnell  will  be  remembered.  "Honor, 
glory,  a,nd  eternal  gratitude,*'  exclaimed  Lacordaire^ 
"  to  the  man  who  coUectied  in  his  powerful  hand 
the '  scattered  elements  of  justice  and  deliverarice, 
and  who,  pushing  them  to' their  logical  bohclusi(»]sr 
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with  a  vigdraus  patimca  which  tihirty  years  could  not 
exhaust,  at  last  poured  on  his  country  the  unhoped- 
for delight,  of  libeity  of.  conscience,  and  thus  deserved 
not  only  the  title  o£  Liberator  of  his  Country  but  the 
iBCumenical  titjle  lOf  libeiatoir.  of  hia  Church/^ . 

O'ConiBiell,  Gobden,  and  Sir  Epbedi  Peel,  ~  what 
great  names  iatlh^fhiatoiry  of  Bngland  in  the  agitating 
period  between  the  paB^ag^  of  the  iRefoirm  Bill  and  that 
of  the  repeal  o£  the  coom  laws !  I  could  r  add  othei 
illuatriouft  namely  ^ — ^iBapeoialiy  thos^  o£  Brougham  amd 
jAxrd  John  Eussell;  bulb  the  sun  of  glory  around  the 
name  of  the  &c9t  was  dimmed  aft^  his'Ibrdiohaneellor-* 
ship,  whik  that  of  the  l^ttar  was  ydt  to  blaze  more 
brightly  wheni  he<  asimmed  the  •  pr^ihierghijfx  &a  the 
retirement  of  his  gt«at  predecessor;  with  siiob  able 
assistants  as  Lord  Falmerston,  Eari  ©reyy  Macatilay, 
and  othevsc  These  men,  as  Whigs  ^  carried  '6tit  more 
lolly  the  liberal  and  economic  measures  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  <  inaugurated  amid  ^  a.  storm  of  wrath 
from  his  former  supporters,  reminding  on&  of  the  iury 
and  disappolintment  of  the*  higher  and  Wealthy  classed 
when  Mr.  Glakis tone:— a  still  bolder  reformer,  although 
nursed  and  cradled  in  the  tenets  of  monopolists -^  in- 
troduced his  meastikres  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  ^ 

During  the  administration  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  there 
was  another  agitation  which  at  one  time  threatened 
serious  consequences;  birtj  as  it  came  to  nothing  it  has 
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not  the  historical  importance  of  the  Anti-Corn-I^w 
League.  It  was  a  fanatical  uprising  of  the  lower  classes 
to  obtain  still  greater  political  privileges,  led  by  ex- 
treme radicals,  of  whom  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  was 
the  most  prominent  leader,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vincent  was 
the  most  popular  speaker.  The  centre  >l  ihis  move- 
ment was  not  Manchester,  but  Birmingham.  The  oper- 
atives of  Manchester  wanted  cheaper  bread ;  those  of 
Birmingham  wanted  an  extension  of  the  franchise: 
and  as  Lord  John  Russell  had  opposed  the  re-opening 
of  the  reform  question,  the  radicals  were  both  disap- 
pointed and  infuriated.  The  original  leaders  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  had  no  sympathy  with  such  a  rabble 
as  now  clamored  for  extended  reform.  They  demanded 
universal  suffrage,  annual  Parliaments,  vote  by  ballot, 
abolition  of  property  qualifications,  payment  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  the  division  of  the  country  into 
equal  electoral  districts.  These  were  the  six  points  of 
the  people's  charter,  —  not  absurd  to  the  eyes  of  Amer- 
icans, but  utterly  out  of  the  question  in  such  an  aris- 
tocratic country  as  England,  and  advocated  only  by 
the  working-classes  and  their  incendiary  leaders.  Dis- 
content and  misery  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
movement,  which  was  managed  without  ability.  The 
agitation  began  in  1836  and  continued  to  1848.  At 
first  the  government  allowed  it,  so  far  as  it  was 
confined  to  meetinas,  speeches,  and  the  circulation  of 
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tracts,  —  knowing  full  well  that,  as  it  made  no  appeal 
to  the  influential  and  intelligent  classes,  it  would  soon 
expend  itself.  I  was  lecturing  at  the  lime  in  Birming- 
ham, and  the  movement  excited  contempt  rather  than 
alarm  among  the  people  I  met.  I  heard  Vincent  two 
or  three  times  in  his  chapel,  —  for  I  believe  he  was 
educated  as  a  dissenting  minister  of  some  sort,  —  but 
his  eloquence  made  no  impression  upon  me;  it  was 
clever  and  fluent  enough,  but  shallow  and  frothy.  At 
last  he  was  foolishly  arrestfed  by  the  government,  who 
had  really  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  imprisoned  at 
Newport  in  Wales. 

In  England  reforms  have  been  effected  only  by  ap- 
peals to  reason  and  intelligence,  and  not  by  violence. 
Infuriated  mobs,  successful  in  France  in  overturning 
governments  and  thrones,  have  been  easily  repressed' 
in  England  with  comparatively  little  bloodshed;  for 
power  has  ever  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  intolerant  of  threatened  violence. 
In  England,  since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  revolutions 
have  been  bloodless ;  and  reforms  have  been  gradual 
— to  meet  pressing  necessities,  or  to  remove  glaring  in- 
justice and  wrongs,  never  to  introduce  an  impractical 
equality  or  to  realize  visionary  theories.  And  they  have 
ever  been  effected  through  Parliament,  All  popular 
agitations  have  failed  unless  they  have  appealed  to 
reason  and  right 
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Thus  Uie  People's  Charter  movement,  beginning  about 
1838,  ws  a  signal  failure,  because  from  the  practical 
side  it  involved  no  great  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, nothing  that  enriches  a  nation ;  and  from  the 
side  of  popular  rights  it  was  premature,  crude,  and 
represented  no  intelligent  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  movement  nursed  in  discontent,  and 
carried  on  with  bitterness  and  illegal  Violence.  It  was 
wild,  visionary,  and  bitter  from  the  start,  and  arose  at 
a  period  when  the  English  people  were  in  economic 
distress,  and  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed  with  in- 
surrectionary uprisings,  and  revolutionary  principles 
were  mixed  up  with  socialism  and  anarchy.  The  Char- 
tist agitation  continued  with  meetings  and  riots  and 
naticmal  conventions  until  1848,  when  the  Revolution 
in  Prance  gave  a  great  impulse  to  it. 

At  last  some  danger  was  apprehended  from  the 
monster  meetings  and  inflammatory  speeches  of  the 
Chartists,  and  government  resolved  to  suppress  the 
whole  movement  by  the  strong  arm.  The  police  force 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  strengthened,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  special  constables  were 
sworn  in,  while  extensive  militaary  preparations  were 
intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Chartists, 
overrating  their  strength,  held  a  great  meeting  on 
Kensington  Common,  and  sent 'a  petition  of  more  than 
five  millions  of  names  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
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instiead  of  half  a  million  who  were  expected  to  as- 
semble on  the  Common  with  guns  and  pikes,  only  a 
few  thousand  dared  to  meet,  and  the  petition  itself 
was  discovered  to  be  forged,  chiefly  with  fictitious 
names.  It  was  a  battle  on  the  part  of  the  agitators 
without  ball  cartridges,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  smoke.  Eidicule  and  contempt  overwhelmed 
the  leaders,  and  the  movement  collapsed. 

Although  the  charter  failed  to  become  law,  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  people  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged by  Parliament  in  true  deliberate  English  fashion, 
as  we  shall  see  in  future  lectures.  Perhaps  the  Char- 
tist movement  may  have  ripped  up  the  old  sod  and 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  later  peaceful  growth;  but 
in  itself  it  accomplished  nothing  for  which  it  was 
undertaken. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846  was  followed,  as 
was  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  a  series  of  other  re- 
forms of  a  similar  kind,  —  all  in  the  direction  of  free- 
trade,  which  from  that  time  has  continued  to  be  the 
established  principle  of  English  legislation  on  all  the 
grieat  necessities  of  life.  Scarcely  had  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  1846  taken  the  h^lm  of  state,  when  the  duties 
on  sugar  were  abolished,  no  discrimination  being  shown 
between  sugar  raised  in  the  British  colony  of  Jamaica 
and  that  which  was  raised  in  Cuba  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.     The  navigation  laws,  which  prohibited  the 
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Hnportation  of  goods  except  in  British  ships,  or  ships 
which  belonged  to  the  country  where  the  goods  were 
produced,  were  repealed  or  greatly  modified.  The  whole 
colonial  system  was  also  revised,  especially  in  Canada; 
and  sanitary  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  disease 
in  all  the  laarge  towns  bf  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  various  reforms,  which  the 
government  under  Lord  John  Russell  prosecuted  with 
great  zeal  and  ability,  and  by  which  a  madced  improve- 
ment took  place  in  the  couditiou  of  the  people^  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  was  thrown  frotn  his  horse  in  London,  June 
29, 1850,  and  survived  but  a  few  days.  His  accidental 
death  croaAed  universal  lamentatibn,  for  everybody  felt 
that  a  great  national  loss  had  occurred*  In  spite  of  the 
bitterness  of  the.  monopolists,  disappointed  in  their 
gains,  no  death  was  ever  more  seriously  and  univer- 
sally lamented  in  England.  Other  statesmen  blazed 
upon  their  ccmtemporaries  with  more  briUiant  original 
geuius  than  Peel,  but  no  one  ever  had  more  force  of 
character  than  he,  or  was  more  respected  for  bis  can- 
dor, truthfulness,  and  patriotism.  If  he  had  not  the 
divination  to  originate,  he  showed  transcendent  ability 
in  appropriating  and  making  his  own  the'  worthy  con- 
ceptions of  others.  He  was  among  those  few  states- 
men who  are  willing  to  renounce  the  dearest  opinions 
of  youth  and  the  prejudices  of  manhood  when  con- 
vinced of  their  unsoundness* 
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Peel  was  a  great  adminietrator  and  a  great  debatei*. 
His  character  was  austere,  his  temperametit  was  cold, 
his  manners  were  awkward  and  shy ;  he  was  chary  in 
the  bestowal  of  pensions  and  rewards ;  and  by  reason 
of  his  rather  unsympathetic  nature  he  never  wa6  a 
favorite  with  artists  and  literary  men.  It  was  his  con* 
viction  that  literary  men  were  not  sufficiently  practi<5al 
to  be  intrusted  with  political  office.  Henoe  he  refused 
to  make  Monckton  Milnes  in  unddr-secretary  of  stat0, 
When  Gladstone  published  his  book  on  Church  an4 
State,  being  then  a  young  man,  it  is  sdid  that  ¥^e1 
threw  it  contemptuously  on  ttie-  floor,  exolalnaing, 
•*What  k  pity  it  is  that  sk>  able  a  man  shouM  injure 
his  political  prospects  by  writing  '^uch  t^ash  1 "  Noi 
was  Peel  sufficiently  passionate  to  Ifecome  a  great 
orator  lik^  CyConnell  or  Mirabeau;  and  yet  he  was  a 
great  man,  and  the  nation  w^s  ultimately  grateful  for 
the  services  he  rendered  to  hiis  country  and  to  civiliza- 
tion. Had  his  useful  and  practical  life  been  prolonged, 
he  probably  would  again,  have  taken  the  helm  of  state. 
He  was  always  equal  to  the  occasion ;  but  no  occasion 
was  sufficiently  great  to  give  him  the  ^clat  which  Pitt 
enjoyed  in  the  wars  of  Napolebn;  1  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Peel  the  country  was  at  pe^ce,  and  no  such 
internal  dangers  threatened  it  as  those  which  marked 
the  passage  of  the  Heform  Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  one  of  the  most  successful  min- 
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isters  that  England  ever  had.  Certainly  no  minister 
was  ever  more  venerated  than  he ;  and  even  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  did  nothing  without  his  advice  and  co- 
operation. In  fact,  he  led  the  ministry  of  the  duke 
as  Canning  did  that  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  had 
he  been  less  shy  and  reserved,  he  would  not  have 
passed  as  so  proud  a  man,  and  would  have  been 
more  popular.  There  is  no  trait  of  character  in  a 
great  man  less  understood  than  what  we  call  pride, 
which  often  is  not  pride  at  all,  but  excessive  shyness 
and  reserve,  based  on  sensitiveness  and  caution  rather 
than  self-exaggeration  and  egotism. 

Few  statesmen  have  done  more  than  Peel  to  ad- 
vance the  material  interests  of  the  people;  yet  he 
never  was  a  popular  idol,  and  his  history  fails  to 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  study  the  po- 
litical career  of  Pitt  or  Canning  or  Disraeli  or  Glad- 
stone. He  was  regarded  as  a  great  potentate  rather 
than  as  a  great  genius;  and  he  loved  to  make  his 
power  felt  irrespective  ol  praise  or  censure  from 
literary  men,  to  whom  he  was  civil  enough,  but 
whose  society  he  did  not  court.  Politics  were  the 
element  in  which  he  lived,  and  politicians  were  his 
chief  associates  outside  the  family  circle,  which  he 
adorned.  And  yet  when  distinguished  merit  in  the 
Church  or  in  the  field  of  literature  was  brought  to 
his  notice,  he  was  ready  to  reward  it 
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As  a  proof  of  the  growing  fame  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
no  less .  than  three  biographies  of  him  have  lately 
been  issued  from  the  Press*  Such,  after  a  lapse  of 
forty  years,  indicates  the  lasting  reputation  he  has 
won  as  a  statesman;  but  as  a  statesman  only.  He 
ailed  no  other  sphere.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  like 
Brougham;  not  a  novelist  like  Beaconsfield;  not  a 
historian  like  Macaulay ;  not  an  essayist  and  reviewer 
like  Gladstone.  He  was  contented  to  be  a  great 
parliamentary  leader  alone. 


AUTHORITIES. 

Molesworlh's  History  of  England;  Miss  Martineau's  History  of  Eng- 
land; Justin  McCarthy's  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  Alison's  History  of 
Europe,  —  all  of  which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  Lives 
of  contemporary  statesmen,  especially  of  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Lord  John 
RusseU.  The  Lives  of  foreign  statesmen  shed  but  little  light,  since  the 
public  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  domestic  history 
of  England. 
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UNITED  ITALY. 

'T^HE  miost  interesting  and  perhaps  important  event 
-*•  in  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  and  that  of  Napoleon  III.,  a 
period  of  fifty-six  years,  —  from  1815  to  1871, -^  was 
that  which  united  the  Italians  under  the  government 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  a  constitutional  monarchy,  free 
of  all  interference  by  foreign  Powers. 

The  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy  are  to  be  considered, 
however,  only  from  a  political  point  of  view.  The 
spiritual  power  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
who  reigns  as  an  ecclesiastical  monarch  over  not  only 
Italy  but  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  the  popes 
have  reigned  for  a  thousand  years.  That  venerable 
and  august  authority  was  not  assailed,  or  even  modi- 
fied, in  the  separation  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual 
powers.  It  was  rather,  probably,  increased  in  influence. 
At  no  time  since  the  Reformation  has  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Pontiff  been  greater  than  it  is  at 
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the  present  day.     Nor  can  any  one,  however  gifted  and 
wise,  foretell  when  that  authority  will  be  diminished. 
"  The  Holy  Father "  still  reigns  and  is  likely  lomg  to 
reign  as  the  vicegerent  of   the  Almighty  in  all  mat- 
ters of  church  government  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
as  the  recognized  interpreter  of  their  religious  faith. 
So  long  as  people  remain  Eoman  Catholics,  they  must 
remain  in  allegiance  to  the  head  of  their  church.    They 
may  cease   to   be   Catholics,  and  no   temporal  harm 
will  happen  to  them;  but  the  spiritual  authority  re- 
mains over  those  who  continju©  to  abide  wittin  the 
Churdh.   Of  his  spiritual  fiubjedts  the  Pope  exacts,  as 
he  has  exacted  icift  centuries,  absolute  and  uncondi^ 
tional .  obedience  throu^  his;  ministers,  ^-  one  great 
Iiierai?chy   of   jAiests;   the  msost  complet©  and   pow*- 
erful  institution  our  wiorld  has  aeto  for  good  or  evil, 
built  up  on  dhe  experience  of  centuries,  end  g^^ally 
directed  by  oonaummabe  sagacity  and  inflexibility  of 
purppse- 

I  have  1  nothtog  here  to  say  against  this  majestic 
sovereignty,  whiioh  13  an  institution  as  well  as  a  re* 
ligion.  A  goo^t  deal  of  the  p\urely  religious  dogmas 
whioh  it  defends  and  enforces  are  equally  the  dogmas 
af  many  of  the  Protestant  churches,  founded  on  ttie 
teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  doctrines 
of  Saint  Augustme  and  Thomas  Aqmnas,  the  great 
authorities  of  the  C'atholic  Churchy  were  substantially 
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embraced  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Oranmer,  and  the  West- 
minster diyines.  The  Protestants  rebelled  loainlj 
against  the  usurpations  and  corruptions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  an  institution,  not  against  the  creed  of  the 
Fathers  and  schoolmen  and  theological  doctors  in  all 
Catholic  countries.  The  Nicene  and  Apostles'  creeds 
bind  together  all  orthodox  Christians^  whether  of  the 
Boman  or  Greek  or  Protestant  churches. 

Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  liberation  aind  unity  of 
Italy  as  effected  by  an  illustrious  band  of  patriots, 
aided  by  friendly  powers  and  fortunate  circumstances, 
I  mettn  freedom  in  a  political  setuse.  The  papal  yoke, 
so  far  as  it  was  a  yoke,  was  broken  only  in  a  tempo- 
ral point  of  view.  .The  Pope  lost  only  his  dominions 
as  a  temporal  sovereign,  —  nothing  of  his  dignity  as  an 
ecclesiastical  monarch;  and  we  ate  to  ponsider  his 
opposition  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  other  liberators 
chiefly  as  that  of  a  temporal  prince,  like  Ferainand  of 
Naples.  The  great  Italian  revolution  which  estab- 
lished the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  over 
the  whole  peninsula  was  purely  a  political  movement, 
.^{eligious  ideas  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Communists  and  infidels  may  have  fought  under  the 
standards  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  but  only  to  gain 
political  privU^es  and  rights.  Italy  remained  after 
the  revolution,  as  before,  a  Catholic  country. 

In  considering  this  revolution,  which  destroyed  the 
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power  of  petty  tyrants  and  the  authority  of  foreign 
despots,  which  gave  a  free  constitution  and  national 
unity  to  the  whole  country,  —  the  rule  of  one  man  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  checks  which  a  freely 
elected  legislature  imposes,  —  it  will  be  my  aim  to 
present  chiefly  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  a  very  re- 
markable band  of  patriots,  working  in  different  ways 
and  channels  for  the  common  good,  and  assisted  in 
their  work  by  the  aid  of  friendly  States  and  poten- 
tates. But  underneath  and  apart  from  the  matchless 
patriotism  and  ability  of  a  few  great  men  like  D'Az^lio, 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Manin,  Cavour,  and,  not  least,  the 
King  of  Sardinia  himself,  —  who  reigned  at  Turin  as  a 
constitutional  monarch  before  the  revolution,  —  should 
be  mentioned  the  almost  universal  passion  of  the 
Italian  people  to  throw  off  the  yokes  which  oppressed 
them,  whether  imposed  by  the  King  of  Naples,  or  by 
the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince,  or  by  Austria,  or  by  the 
various  princes  who  had  divided  between  them  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  peninsula, — diverse,  yet  banded  together 
to  establish  their  respective  tyrannies,  and  to  suppress 
liberal  ideas  of  government  and  all  reforms  whatso- 
ever. All  who  could  read  and  write,  and  even  many 
who  could  not,  except  those  who  were  dependent  on 
the  government  or  hopelessly  wedded  to  the  ideas  and 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  that  conservative 
class  to  be  found  in  every  country,  who  cling  to  the 
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past  and  dread  the  future,  —  had  caught  the  contagion 
spread  by  the  apostles  of  liberty  in  France,  in  Spain'^ 
in  Greece,  in  England.  The  professors  and  students  in 
the  universities,  professional  men,  and  the  well-to-do 
of  the  middle  classes  were  foremost  in  their  discontent 
and  in  their  zeal  for  refbrm.  They  did  not  agree  in 
their  theories  of  government,  nor  did  they  unite  on  any 
definite  plan  for  relief.  Many  were  utterly  impractical 
and  visionary;  some  were  at  war  with  any  settled 
government,  and  hated  all  wholesome  restraints, — 
communists  and  infidels,  who  would  destroy,  without 
substituting  anything  better  instead;  some  were  in 
favor  of  a  pure  democracy,  and  others  of  representative 
governments ;  some  wanted  a  republic,  and  others  a 
constitutional  monarchy:   but  all  wanted  a  change. 

There  was  one  cry,  one  watchword  common  to  all, 
—  Personal  liberty  !  — freedom  to  act  and  speak  with- 
out the  fear  of  inquisitions,  spies,  informers,  prisons, 
and  exile.  In  Naples,  in  Rome,  in  Bologna,  in  Venice, 
in  Florence,  in  Milan,  in  Turin,  there  was  this  univer- 
sal desire  for  personal  liberty,  and  the  resolution  to  get 
it  at  any  cost.  It  was  the  soul  of  Italy  going  out  in 
sympathy  with  all  liberators  and  patriots  throughout 
the  world,  intensified  by  the  utterances  of  poets  and 
martyrs,  and  kept  burning  by  all  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  —  by  the  glories  of  classic  Rome;  and  by  the 
aspirations  of  the  renaissance,  when  art,  literature,  and 
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iommeroe  revived.  The  common  people  united  witli 
their  intellectual  leaders  in  seeking  something  whicV 
would  break  their  chains.  They  alike  responded  ta 
the  cries  of  patriotism,  in  some  form  or  other.  "  Eman- 
cipate us  from  our  tyrants,  and  we  will  follow  you 
wherever  you  choose  to  lead,"  was  the  feeling  of  aL 
classes.  "  We  dcm't  care  who  rules  us,  or  what  form 
government  may  take,  provided  we  are  personally  free.* 

In  addition  to  this  passion  for  personal  liberty  was 
also  the  desire  for  a  united  Italy,  —  a  patriotic  senti- 
ment confined  however  to  men  of  great  intelligence, 
who  scarcely  expected  such  a  boon,  so  great  were  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  which  stared  them  in  the  face. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  liberators  of  Italy  to  have 
effected  so  marvellous  a  movement  if  the  material  on 
which  they  worked  had  not  been  so  impulsive  and 
inflammable. 

It  required  an  uncommon  degree  of  patriotic  ardor 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  follow 
leaders  like  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  —  one  of  whom 
was  rash  to  audacity,  and  the  other  visionary ;  and 
neither  of  whom  had  the  confidence  of  the  government 
at  Turin,  which,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  thro^K 
cold  water  on  their  enterprises  or  seriously  to  interfere 
with  them.  One  thing  is  clear,  —  that  had  not  the 
Italians,  on  the  whole,  been  ripe  for  revolution  it  could 
not  have  succeeded ;  as  in  France  the  coup  (Vetat  of 
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1851,  which  enabled  Louis  NapoleJon  to  mount  the 
throne,  could  not  have  succeeded  twenty  years  earlier^ 
when  he  made  his  rash  attempt  at  Strasburgi  All  suc- 
cessful revolutions  require  the  ready  assent — ^nay,  even 
the  enthusiasm — of  the  people.  The  Italian  revolution 
was  based  on  popular  discontent  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  people  were  oppressed,  and  on 
their  enthusiastic  aspirations  for  a  change  of  rulers^ 
What  could  any  man  of  genius,  however  great  hia 
abilities,  have  done  without  this  support  of  the  people? 
What  could  the  leaders  of  the  American  Eevolution 
have  done  unless  the  thirteen  colonies  had  :  rallied 
around  them?  Certainly  no  liberated  people  ever 
supported  their  leaders  with  greater  enthusiasm  and 
more  self-sacrifices  than .  the:  Itauana  '  Had  'they 
been  as  degraded  as  has  sometimes'  been'.repilesented, 
they  would  not  have  fought  so  bravelyj    . 

The  Italian  revolution  in  its  origin  dates  back  aji 
early  as  1820,  when  the  secret  societieis  were  formed 
—  especially  that  of  the  Carbonari  —  with  a  view  to 
shake  the  existing  despotisms.  The  Carbonari  ("  char* 
coal  burners  "  ),  as  they  called  themselves,  were  organs 
ked  first  at  Naples.  This  uprising  (at  first  successful) 
in  Naples  and  Piedmont  was  put  down  by  Austrian 
bayonets,  and  the  old  order  of  things  was  restored 
A  constitutional  government  had  been  promised  to 
various  Italian  Stated  \jf  the  first  Napoleoit  m  ITi^/l 
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when  he  invited  the  Italians  to  rally  to  his  standard 
and  overthrow  the  Bourbon  and  Austrian  despotisms ; 
but  his  promises  had  not  been  kept.  "Never,"  said 
that  great  liar  to  Prince  Metternich,  "  will  I  give  the 
Italians  a  liberal  system :  I  have  granted  to  them  only 
the  semblance  of  it."  Equally  false  were  the  pro- 
mises made  by  Austrian  generals  in  1813,  when  the 
Italians  were  urged  to  join  in  the  dethronement  of 
the  great  conqueror  who  had  drafted  them  into  his 
armies  without  compensation. 

Though  Italian  liberty  was  suppressed  by  the  strong 
arm  of  despotism,  its  spirit  was  kept  alive  by  the  se- 
cret societies,  among  whom  were  enrolled  men  of  all 
classes ;  but  these  societies  had  no  definite  ends  to  ac- 
complish. Among  them  were  men  of  every  shade  of 
political  belief.  In  general,  they  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  existing  governments  rather  than  at  any  plan 
as  to  what  would  take  their  place.  When,  through 
their  cabals,  they  had  dethroned  Ferdinand  I.  at  Na- 
ples, he  too,  like  Napoleon,  promised  a  constitution, 
and  swore  to  observe  it;  but  he  also  broke  both  his 
promises  and  oaths,  and  when  reinstated  by  irresisti- 
ble forces,  he  reigned  more  tyrannically  than  before. 

When  the  revolution  in  the  Sardinian  province  of 
Piedmont  was  suppressed  (1821),  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel I.  refused  to  grant  further  liberty  to  his  subjects, 
or  to  make  promises  which  he  could  not  fulfil     In  this 
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state  of  mind  the  honest  old  king  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  who  ruled  despotically 
as  Austria  dictated,  but  did  not  belong  to  that  class 
of  despicable  monarchs  who  promise  everything  and 
grant  nothing. 

In  1831,  on  the  death  of  Charles  Felix,  the  throne 
of  Piedmont  —  or,  rather,  Sardinia,  as  it  was  called 
when  in  1720  the  large  island  of  that  name  was  com- 
bined with  the  principality  of  Piedmont  and  other 
territories  to  form  a  kingdom  —  was  ascended  by 
Charles  Albert,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.  Charles  Albert  was  an  honest  sovereign, 
but  perpetually  vacillating  between  the  liberal  and 
clerical  parties.  He  hated  Austria,  but  was  averse 
to  revolutionary  measures.  He  ruled  wisely,  however, 
effecting  many  useful  reforms,  and  adding  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  which  was  the  best  gov- 
erned of  all  the  Italian  States.  It  was  to  him  that 
Mazzini.  appealed  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
national  movement  for  liberty. 

Joseph  Mazzini,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  prominent 
men  who  aided  in  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  was  a  native 
of  Gtenoa,  belonging  to  a  good  but  not  illustrious,  family. 
He  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  1821  broke  out  in  Piedmont,  which  was  so 
summarily  crushed  by  Austria.  At  that  early  age  he 
bad  indefinite  ideas,  but  thought  that  Italians  should 
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boldly  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  In 
1826,  while  a  student  at  the  university,  he  published 
an  article  on  Dante,  whose  lofty  setftiments  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  soiiL 
His  love  for  his  native  land  became  like  a  "  fire  in  his 
banes;"  it  was  a  passion  which  nothing  could  repress. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  of  immense  physical  and  mbral 
courage,  pure-minded,  lofty  in  his  aspirations,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  A.s  his  mind  developed,  he 
became  an  intense  republican.  He  had  no  faith  in 
monarchies,  even  if  liberal.  Heart  and  sotil  he  de- 
voted bimstJlf  to  the  spread  of  republican  ideas-  He 
early  joified  the  Carbonari,  who  numbered  -  nearly  a 
million  in,  Italy,  and  edited  a  literary  papeir  in  Genoa, 
in  which  he  dared  to  rebuke  the  historian  Botta  for 
his,  aristocratic  tendencies.  He  became  so  bold  in  the 
advocacy  of  extreme  liberal  opinions  that  his  journal 
was  suppressed  by  government  When  the  Frendi 
msurrection  broke  out  in  1830,  he  and  other  young 
men  betook  themselves  to  the  casting  of  bullets.  He 
was  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Savona,  on 
the  western  Riviera.  It  was  while  in  prison  that  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  a  society,  which  he 
called  *' Yotung  Italy,"  for  the  propagation  of  republican 
ideas.  When  liberated  he  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sismdndi^  the  Swiss 
biatodan,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness  and 
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urbanity,  and  iritrodticed  him  to  Pellegrino  Eossi,  the 
exiled  publicist,  at  that  time  professor  of  law  at  Geneva. 
From  Geneva  Mazzini  went  to  Lyons,  and  there  col- 
lected a  band  of  Italian  exiles,  mostly  military  men, 
who  contemplated,  the  invasion  of  Savoy.  Hunted 
as  a  refugee,  he  secretly  escaped  to  Marseilles,  and 
thence  to  Corsica,  where  the  Carbonari  had  great  influ- 
ence. Eeturning  to  Marseilles,  he  resumed  his  design 
of  founding  the  Association  of  Young  Italy,  and  be-? 
came  acquainted  with,  the  best  of  the  exiles  who  had 
flocked  to  that  city*  It  'v^as  then  he  wrote  to  Charles 
Albert,  who  had  lately  ascended  the  Sardinian  throne, 
inviting  him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  lib- 
eral movement;  but  the  king  at  once  gave  orders 
to  arrest  the  visionary  enthusiast  if  found  in  his 
dominions. 

The  Association  of  Young  Italy  which  Mazzini 
founded,  and  which  soon  numbered  thousands  of  en- 
thusiastic young  men,  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  its 
political  belief  Liberty,  Equality,  Humanity,  Inde- 
pendence, Unity.  It  was  republican,  as  favoring  the 
only  form  of  government  which  it  was  supposed  would 
insure  the  triumph  of  these  principles.  It  was  unitary, 
because'without  unity  there  was  no  true  nationality  or 
real  strength.  The  means  to  reach  these  ends,  Mazzini 
maintained,  were  not  assassination,  as  represented  by 
the  dagger  of  the  Carbonari,  but  education  and  insur- 
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rection,  —  and  insurrection  by  guerrilla  bands,  as  the 
only  way  for  the  people  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  It  was  a  foreign  yoke  under 
which  Italy  groaned,  since  all  the  different  states 
and  governments  were  equally  supported  by  foreign 
armies. 

So  far  as  these  principles  harmonized  with  those 
proclaimed  by  the  French  revolutionists,  they  met  very 
little  opposition  from  the  Italian  liberals ;  but  national 
unity,  however  desirable,  was  pronounced  chimerical 
How  could  Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  Sardinia, 
and  the  numerous  other  States,  be  joined  together 
jinder  one  government?  And  then,  under  what  form 
of  government  should  this  union  be  effected  ?  To  the 
patriots  of  1831  this  seemed  an  insoluble  problem. 
Mazzini,  from  first  to  last,  maintained  that  the  new 
government  should  be  republican.  Yet  what  more 
visionary  than  a  united  Italy  as  a  republic  ?  The 
sword,  or  fortunate  circumstances,  might  effect  unity, 
but  under  the  rule  only  of  one  man,  whether  he  were 
bound  by  a  constitution  or  not.  Such  a  union  Mazzini 
would  not  entertain  for  a  moment,  and  persistently 
disseminated  his  principles. 

In  consequence,  a  decree  of  banishment  from  France 
was  proclaimed  against  him.  He  hid  himself  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  police  could  not  find  him.  From  his 
secret  retreat  his  writings  continued  to  be  issued,  and 
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were  scattered  over  France,  Switzerlcuid,  and   Italy, 
and  found  readers  and  advocates. 

At  length,  in  1833,  Mazzini  ventured  to  put  his 
principles  into  practice,  and  meditated  the  invasion . 
of  Savoy,  to  produce  an  insurrection  at  Genoa  and 
Alessandra.  With  amazing  perseverance  under  diflBi- 
culties,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  money  and  men, 
and,  without  military  education  or  genius,  m^de  his 
attempt.  Defeated  by  the  royal  troops,  the  expedi- 
tion failed,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Such  a  man 
should  have  fought  with  the  pen  and  not  the  sword. 
The  enterprise  was  a  failure  from  the  start  Mazzini 
was  sentenced  to  death;  but  again  he  escaped,  and 
fled  to  Berne,  whence  he  continued  to  issue  his  pub- 
lications. Thus  two  or  three  years  were  passed,  when, 
through  the  efforts  of  sundry  Italian  governments,  the 
authorities  of  Berne  resolVed  to  disperse  the  Associ- 
ation of  Young  Italy. 

Mazzini  again  became  a  fugitive,  and  in  1837  found 
his  way  to  England,  without  money,  without  friends, 
without  influence, -^  a  forlorn  exile  fraternizing  with 
doubt,  sorrow,  and  privation ;  struggling  for  more  than 
a  year  in  silence ;  so  poor  at  one  time  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pawn  his  coat  and  boots  to  keep  himself  from 
absolute  starvation,  for  he  was  too  proud  to  beg. 
Thus  did  he  preserve  his  dignity,  and  uncomplainingly 
endure  his  trials.     At  last  he  found  means  to  support 
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himself  modestly  by  literature,  and  gradually  made 
friends,  —  among  them  Thomas  Carlyla  He  gained 
social  position  as  a  man  of  genius,  of  unsullied  moral 
character  and  of  elevated  patriotism,  although  his 
political  opinions  found  but  few  admirers.  Around 
his  humble  quarters  the  Italian  exiles  gathered,  and 
received  kind  words  of  encouragement  and  hope ;  some 
of  them  he  was  able  to  assist  in  their  struggles  with 
bitter  poverty. 

Finally,  in  1848,  Mazrini  returned  to  Italy,  no 
longer  molested,  to  take  part  in  the  revolution  which 
was  to  free  his  country.  He  found  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  moderate  jwrogressive  party. 

The  leader  of  this  party  was  the  Marquis  Massimo 
d*  Azeglio,  belonging  to  an  ancient  and  aristocratic 
Piedmoutese  family.  He  was  a  man  of  great  weight 
of  character  and  intellectual  expansion.  In  1846  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  Tuscany,  for  having  printed  a 
book  of  liberal  views,  which  gave  offence  to  the  gov- 
ernment. He  was  opposed  to  the  republican  opinions 
of  Mazzini,  and  was  a  firm  advocate  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  He  desired  reforms  to  be  carried  on 
moderately  and  wisely.  Probably  he  was 'the  most 
enlightened  man  in  Italy  at  this  time,  and  of  incor- 
ruptible integrity.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  having  visited  most  of 
them,  and  had  great  influence  with  Charles   Albert, 
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who  wai3  doubtless  patriotic  ill  his  intentions,  but  dis- 
posed to  move  cautiously. 

It  was  the  aim  of  D'Azeglio  to  bring  to  bear  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  evils  which  were 
generally  admitted,  without  provoking  revolutionary 
risings,  in  which  he  had  no'  faiiL  like  other  Italian 
patriots,  he  desired  to  see  his  country  freed  from  foreign 
domination,  and  was  as  much  disliked  by  Mettemich 
as  by  Mazzini.  The  Austrian  statesman  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  Italian  unity,  and  called  Italy  a  **  geographical 
expression.'*  What  he  considered  an  impossibility  ife 
now  realized  as  a  fact.  His  Judgnient  of  the  papacy 
however  was  wifefer.  A  "liberal  Pope/'  he  declared,  "is 
not  a  possible  being."  To  all  the  ireforms  advocated 
by  Italito  statesmen  the  Pope,  whatever  his- nameij  has 
remained  consistently  inflexible.  The  words  ascribed 
to  the  Jesuits  \vould  apply  to  all  the  Popes, —  "  Let  m 
Temain  as  we- are,  or  let  us  exist  no  longera''  To  ©very 
propositicHi  for  reform  the  cry.  hafc  been>  Nan  pdsstt* 
nhtLS,  The  minutest  concei^sion  hsus  been  obstinately 
refused,' — a  fact  so  well  known  that  evda  in  Rome  it- 
self no  other  course  has  been  possible  among  its  discon- 
tented people  than  absolute  tebellicm.  Something  was 
hoped  from  Pius  IX. ;  biit  all  hopes  of  reforms  at  his 
hand  vanished  soon  after  Ms  elevation  in  1846.  H^ 
^cttd,  indeed,  soon  after  his  acciession,  publish  an  am- 
n&Bty  for  political  offeiioeB;  but  this  was  a  matter  of 
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grace,  to  show  his  kindness  of  heart,  not  to  indicate 
any  essential  change  in  the  papal  policy. 

Benevolence  and  charity  are  two  different  things 
from  sympathy  with  reform  and  liberality  of  mind. 
The  first  marked  Metternich  and  Alexander  I.  of  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  Pius  IX.  The  most  urbane  and  graceful 
of  princes  may  be  inflexible  tyrants  so  far  as  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  like  Augustus  and  Louis  XIV. 
You  may  be  charmed  with  the  manners  and  genial 
disposition  and  unaffected  piety  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  but  there  can  be  no  cqrdial  agreement  with 
him  respecting  the  rights  of  the  people  any  more 
than  as  to  Church  dogmas,  even  if  you  yield  up 
ninety-nine  points  out  of  a  hundred.  The  intensest 
bigotry  and  narrowness  are  compatible  with  the  most 
charming  manners  and  the  noblest  acts  of  personal 
kindness.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  characters 
drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novels,  and  by  Hume 
in  his  histories.  It  explains  the  inconsistencies  of 
hospitable  English  Tories,  of  old-fashioned  Southern 
planters,  of  the  haughty  nobles  of  Austria  who  gath- 
ered around  the  table  of  the  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man in  Europe,  —  equally  famous  for  his  graceful 
urbanities  and  infamous  for  his  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  the  leaders  of  liberal  movements.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  given  the  greatest  boons  to 
humanity  have  often  been  tough  in  manners,  intolerant 
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of  infirmities,  bitter  in  their  social  prejudices,  hard  m 
their  dealings,  and  acrid  in  their  tempers ;  and  if  they 
were  occasionally  jocular,  their  jokes  were  too  practical 
to  be  in  high  favor  with  what  is  called  good  society. 

Now  D'Azeglio  was  a  high-bom  gentleman,  aristo- 
cratic in  all  his  ideas,  and,  what  was  unusual  with 
Italian  nobles,  a  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
who  favored  reforms  if  they  could  be  carried  out  in  a 
constitutional  way,  —  like  Lord  John  Kussell  and  the 
great  English  Whig  noblemen  who  passed  the  Reform 
Bill,  or  like  the  French  statesmen  of  the  type  of  Thiers 
and  Guizot. 

In  the  general  outbreak  of  revolutionary  ideas  which 
convulsed  all  Europe  in  1848>  when  even  Mettemich 
was  driven  from  power,  Charles  Albert  was  forced  to 
promise  a  constitution  to  his  North  Italian  subjects.. 
—  and  kept  his  word,  which  other  Italian  potentates 
did  not,  when  they  were  restored  by  Austrian  bayonets. 
He  had  always  been  vacillating,  but  at  last  he  saw  the 
necessities  of  Italy  and  recc^nized  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  He  was  thus  naturally  drawn  into  a  war  with 
Austria,  whose  army  in  Italy  was  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Radetzky,  Though  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  the  Austrian  general  defeated  the  King  of  Pied- 
mont in  several  engagements.  At  Novara,  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1849,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which 
led  to  the  abdication  of  the  king;;  and  amidst  gloom« 
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disasteor,  and  dip&culty,  the  deposed  monarch  was  suo 
oeeded  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  tmder  the 
name  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

The  young  king  rallied  around  him  the  ablest  and 
most  patriotic  men  he  leould  find,  including  D'Azeglio, 
who  soon  became  his  ^rime  minister;  and  it  was 
from  this  nobleman's  high  character,  varied  abilities, 
unshaken  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  ardent  devo- 
tion  to  the  Italian  c^uto,  that  Victor  Etnmanuel  was 
enabled  to  preserve  order  and  law  on/  the  one  hand 
and  Italian  liberties  on  tim  other*  All  Italy;  as  well 
as  Piedmont,  had  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  king,!  and  in  the  wisdom  of  his  prime 
minister,  whe  upheld  the  liberties  they  had  sworn  to 
defend.  D'Azeglio  succeeded  in  making  peace  with 
Austria,  while,  at  the  sam^  time,  he  dung  to  constitu* 
tional  liberty.  Under  his  administration  the  finances 
were  improved  and  national  resources  were  developed. 
Sardinia  beeatne  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the 
States  of  Italy,  in  which  both  freedom  and  religious 
toleration  were  enjoyed, -*-*  for  Naples  and  Eome  had 
relapsed  into  despotisms,  and  the  iron  hand  of  Austria 
was  still  felt  throughout  the  peninsila.  Among  other 
reforms,  ecclesia^ics  were  ^placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  citizens  in  respect  to  the  laws,  — a  great 
movement  in  a  Catholic  State.  This  liidasure  wits  of 
course  bitterly  closed  'by  the  clerical  and  conserta- 
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tive  party,  but  was  ably  supported  in  the  legislature 
by  the  member  from  Turin.,  —*  Count  Camillo  Cavour; 
and  this  gred,t  man  now  became  one  of  the  most 
pfTominent  figures  in  the  drama  played  by  Italian  pa* 
triots^  since  it  was  io  his  sagacious  statesmanship  and 
devoted  labors  that  their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
final  success.  :   < 

Cafvour  was  a  man^  of  business,  of  practical  intellect, 
and  of  inexhaustible  en^gies. .  His  labors,  when  he  had 
once  entered  lipon  public. life,  were  prodigious.  His 
wisdom  and  tact  were  equal  to  his  industry  and  sui^ 
ministratlve  abilities.  Ab6t&  all,  his  patriotism  blazefd 
with  a  steady  light,  like  a  beacon  in,  a  sto(rin,*as  intense 
as  that  of  Mazzihi,  but;more  wisely  directed; 

Cavour  was"  a  younger  Bon*  of  a  noble  Piiedmijntese 
family,  and  entered  the  amay*  in  1826,  serving  in  the 
engineers.  His  liberal  setithnenlts  made  him  distrusted 
by  the  govemn^ent  ^f  Charles  Felit  as  a  dangerous 
man,  and  he  was  doomed  to.  an  inactive  life  in  an 
unimportant  post  He  sbbn  quitted  the  army,  and  emr 
barked  in  business  operations  as  manager  of  one  of  the 
estates  of  his  family.  For  twelve  years  he  confined 
himself  to  agricultuml  labors,  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  details  of  business  and  with  th« 
science  of  agriculture,  introducing  such  improvements 
as  the  use  of  guano,  aud  promoting  agrictiltural  agso^ 
cialions;  but  he  was  not  indififereut  at  the  same  time 
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to  public  affairs^  being  one  of  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates of  constitutional  liberty.  A  residence  in  England 
gave  him  much  valuable  knowledge  as  to  the  working 
of  representative  institutions.  He  established  in  1847 
a  political  newspaper,  and  went  into  parliament  as  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1848  he 
used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  government  to 
make  war  with  Austria ;  and  when  Charles  Albert 
abdicated,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  became  Iqag,  Ca- 
vour's  great  talents  were  rewarded.  In  1850  he  be- 
came minister  of  commerce;  in  1852,  prime  minister. 
After  that,  his  history  is  the  history  of  Italy  itself. 

The  Sardinian  government  took  the  lead  of  all  the 
States  of  Italy  for  its  vigor  and  its  wisdom.  To  drive 
the  Austrians  but  of  the  country  now  became  the,  first 
principle  of  Cavout's  administration*  For  this  end  he 
raised  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Sardinia  to  the 
utmost  practicable  point  of  eflBciency ;  and  the  people^ 
from  patriotic  enthusiasm,  cheerfully  submitted  to 
the  increase  of  taxation.  He  built  railways,  made 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  suppressed 
monasteries,  protected  fugitives  from  Austrian  and 
Papal  tyranny,  gave  liberty  to  the  Press,  and  even 
meditated  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  Mont 
Cenis.  His  most  difficult  task  was  the  reform  of 
eccle*:iastical  abuses,  since  this  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  cler^  and  the  conservatives ;  but  he  succeeded 
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in  establishing  civil  marriages,  in  suppressing  the  Men- 
dicant order  of  firieurs,  and  in  making  priests  amenable 
to  the  civil  courts  He  also  repressed  all  premature 
and  unwise  movements  on  the  part  of  patriotic  lead- 
ers to  secure  national  deliverance,  and  hence  incurred 
the  hostility  of  MazzinL 

The  master-stroke  in  the  polijcy  of  Cavour  as. a 
statesman  was  to  make  a  firin  alliance  with  France 
and  England,  to  be  used  as  a  lever  against  Austaia. 
He  saw  the  improbability  of  securing  liberty  to  Italy 
unless  the  Austrians  were  expelled  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Sardinian  kingdom,  with  only  five  millions  of 
people,  was  inadequate  to  cope  singly  with  one  >  of  the 
most  powerful  military  monarchies  of  Europe.  Ca- 
vour looked  for  deliverance  only  by  the  aid  of  friendly 
Powers,  and  he  secured  the  friendship  of  both  France 
and  England  by  oflfering  five  thousand  troops  for  the 
Crimean  war.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1855,  a  treaty 
was  signed  which  admitted  Sardinia  on  equal  terms  as 
the  ally  of  the  Western  Powers ;  and  the  Sardinian 
army,  under  the  command  of  General  La  Marmora, 
Tendered  very  substantial  aid,  and  fought  with  great 
gallantry  in  the  Crimea.  When,  in  1856,  an  armistice 
took  place  between  the  contending  Powers,  followed  by 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  Cavour  took  his  place  with  the 
envoys  of  the. great  Powers.  Furthermore,  he  availed 
bijxis&lf  of  his  opportunities  to  have  private  confer 
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mces  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  in  Teference  to 
Italian  matters;  and  his  inflnence  with  the  foreign 
statesmen  he  met  in  Paris  was  equally  beneficial  to 
the  great  end  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  His  di- 
plomacy was  unrivalled  for  tact,  and  the  ministers  of 
France  and  England  saw  and  acknowledged  it.  By 
his  diplomatic  abilities  he  enlisted  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  in  behalf  of  Italian  independence,  and,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man,  induced  him  to  make  war 
on  Austriiu 

Oavour*9  lucid  eKposition  of  the  intemal  affairs  of 
Italy  brought  out  the  condemnation  of  the  Kussian 
and  Prussian  envoys  as  well  as  that  of  the  English 
ministry,  and  led  to  their  expostulation  witii  the  Aus* 
trian  government  But  all  in  vain.  Au&tria  would 
listen  %o  no  advice,  and  blindly  pursued  hesf  oppin^sive 
policy,  to  the  exasperation  of  the  ckfflfiireiit  leaders 
whatever  may  have  been  their  peculiar  views  of  gov- 
ernment. All  tihis  prepared  the  way  for  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  Sardinia  as  the  leader  in  the  matter  of 
Italian  emancipation,  whom  the  other  Italian  States 
were  willing  to  follow.  The  hopes  of  the  Italians 
were  now  turned  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  its  patri- 
otic chief,  and  to  its  able  minister,  whose  counsels  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  in  most  cases  followed.  From  this  time 
the  republican  societies  which  Mazzini  had  established 
lost  ground  before  the  ascendency  which  Oavour  had 
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Iwjquired  in  Italian  politics.  Of  the  We^ni  Powers 
he  would  have  preferred  an  alliance  with  (Jreat  Britain ; 
but  vrhea  h^  found  he  could  expect  from  the  English 
government  no  assistance  by  arms  agaitist  AuStna,  he 
drew  closer  to  the  French  emperor  as  the  o^e  power 
alone  from  whom  efficient  aid  was  to  be  obtained,  and 
set  his.  sharp  wits  at  work  to  make  such  a  course  both 
easy  and  profitable  to  Prance. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  assist  the  Italians  in  shaking 
ofif  the -^oke  of  Austria,  to  the  extent  thd,t  circum- 
stances should  ^wirrant.  Whatever  were  his  'political 
crimes,  bis  personal  sympiathies  were  with  Italy.  His 
youthful  alliamce  withiibe  Carbonari,  his  early  political 
theories,  the  antecedents  of  his  family,  and  his  natural 
wish  for  the  close  TiBiion  of  the  Latin  riices  seem  to 
confirm  this  view.  Moreover,  he  was  now  tempted  by 
Cavour  with  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France 
to  strengthen  his  southern  boundaties;  and  for  the 
possession  of  these  provinces  he  was  willing  to  put 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  wiary  to  obtain  as  a  compensa* 
tion  Venetia  and  Lombardy,  then  held  by  the  iron 
hand  of  Austria.  This  would  double  the  number  of 
Victor  EmmanuerB  subjects,  and  give  him  the  suprem- 
acy over  the  north  of  Italy.  Cavour  easily  convinced 
his  master  that  the  sacrifice  of  Savoy,  the  home  of 
bis  ancestors^  thoagh  hard  to  accept,  would  make 
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him  more  powerful  than  all  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Italy  combined,  and  would  pave  the  way  for  the  sov» 
ereignty  of  Italy  itself,  —  the  one  object  which  Cavour 
had  most  at  heart,  and  to  which  all  his  diplomatic 
talents  were  directed. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  Napoleon  III.  invited  Ca- 
vour to  a  conference  at  Plombiferes,  and  thither  the 
Italian  statesman  repaired ;  but  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference were  not  revealed  to  the  public,  or  even  to  the 
ministers  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Although  there  were  no 
written  engagements,  it  was  arranged  that  Sardinia 
should  make  war  on  Austria  aod  that  France  should 
come  to  her  assistance,  as  the  only  practicable  way 
for  Italy  to  shake  off  the  Austrian  domination  and 
secure  her  independence.  Ultimately,  not  only  inde- 
pendence but  unity  was  the  supreme  aim  of  Cavour. 
For  this  great  end  the  Italian  statesman  labored  night 
and  day,  under  great  difficulties,  and  constant  appre- 
hension that  something  might  happen  which  would 
compel  the  French  emperor  to  break  his  promises,  for 
his  situation  was  also  critical.  But  in  reality  Louis 
Napoleon  desired  war  with  Austria  as  much  as  Ca- 
vour, in  order  to  find  employment  for  his  armies,  to 
gain  the  coveted  increase  of  territory,  and  to  increase 
his  military  prestige. 

Cavour,  having  completed  arrangements  with  Na- 
poleon III.,  at  once  sought  the  aid  of  all  the  Italian 
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patriots.  He  secretly  sent  for  Garibaldi,  and  unfolded 
to  him  his  designs  on  Austria;  and  also  he  privately 
encouraged  those  societies  which  had  for  their  end 
the  dehverance  of  Italy.  All  this  he  did  without  the 
knowledge  of -the  French  emperor,  who  equally  dis- 
liked Garibaldi  and  Mazzini. 

At  this  time  Garibaldi  was  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  field  of  Italian  politics,  and,  to  intro^ 
iuce  him,  we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  day.  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi  was  bom  in  1807,  at  Nice,  of  humble  parents, 
who  were  seafaring  peopla  Although  he  was  a  very 
wild  youHi,  craving  adventure  and  d6eds  of  daring,  he 
was  destiiied  by  his  religious  father  for  the  Church; 
but  the  boy's  desire  for  a  sailor's  life  could  not  be 
resisted.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  second  in 
command  of  a  brig  bound  for  the  Black  Sea,  which 
was  plundered  three  times  during  the  voyage  by 
Greek  pirates.  This  misfortune  left  the  young  Gari- 
baldi utterly  destitute ;  but  hia  wants  being  relieved 
by  a  generous  Englishman,  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
taken  sick. 

In  1S34  he  was  induced  to  take  part  in  tM  ^ravo* 
lutionary  movement  which  was  going  on  under  Maz- 
zini, who  had  instituted  his  Society  of  Young  Italy. 

On  the   failuj^e  of  Mazzini   in  the  rash  affair  of  St 

« 

Julien,  —  an  ill-timed  insurrection  in  which  Garibaldi 
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took  pait,— the  young  sailor  fled  in  dfeguise  to  Nice, 
smd  tbeace  to  Maraeillea.  Cbaplea  Albtarti  was  then 
on  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  and  though  the  most  lih- 
eral  qovereigu  in  Italy,  va3  tyrannictilj  in  his  m^sures. 
Ferdinand  ILfulQd  at  Naples  with  a.  yod  of  iron; 
the  Pontifical  States  and  jbhe  Dachiea  of  Modena  and 
Parma  were  equally  under  deapotio  governments,  while 
Venice  and  Lombardy  were  ground  down  by  Austria, 

la  those  days. of  difioouragemelnt^whe©  attltaly  was 
enslaved.  Garibaldi  left  •  his  countiry  with  ft  heavy 
heart,  and  sailing  for  Sbutb' America^  entered  the  ser» 
vice  of  the  Kepublic  of  Bio  Grande,  which  had  set  itself 
up  against  the  authority  of/the  Emptor  of  Brazil. 
In  this  struggle  of  a  little  State  against  a  larger  one. 
Garibaldi  distingiiished  himself  not  only  for  his  bravery 
but  for  his  military  talent  of  leaderehip.  He  took 
several  prize*  tis  a  privateer,  but  was  wounded  in 
some  engagement,  and  fled  to  Gual^uay^  where  he  was 
thrown  into  prfc^on,  froih  which  he  made  his  escape, 
and  soon  after  renewed  his  seafaring  adventures,  some 
of  which  were  maxvellous*  After  six  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  Republic  of  Rio  Grande,  he  bought  a 
drove  of' nine  hiandred  cattle,  and  ^et  out  f6r  Monte- 
video with  his  Brazilian  wife  and  child,  to  try  a 
meroantile  •  career. .  This  was  unsuccessfuL  He  then 
became  a  schoolmaster  at  Montevideo,  but  soon  tired 
of  so  monotonous  a  calling.     Craving  war  and  adven- 
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tare,  he  buokled  on  his  sword  oace  mote  m  the  sttuggk 
between  Montevideo  and  Buen6s  Ayres^and  for  hia 
gallantry  and  successes  he  was  made  a  general,  but 
refused  all  compensation  for  his  services^  and, remained 
in  povOTty,  i»lhicjh  he  aeetaed  to  love  as  much  as  some 
love  riches.  The  reputation:  which  he!  gained  drew  a 
number  of  Italians  to  hia  staudard,  resolved  to  follow 
his  fortunes. 

In  the  mealtime  great  things  were,  doing  in  Pied^ 
mont  towards  refi«:m  by  the;  Marquis  .D'Au^gUo,— 
prime  minist^:  of  Gbarles  Albert, -*r  "who  was  thm 
irretrievably  devofced  to  the  libetal  oiuae.,  Bvery  mail 
brought  to  Montevideo  news  whiah  mad^  Garibaldi's 
blood  boil,  and  he'r0$olved  ttj  return:  to  It$ily  and  tabe 
part  in  the  mdyementB  of  tli^  paHots*  This  was  in 
1848,  when  not  only  Itidy  but  all  Europe  was  shaken 
by  revolutionary  ideas.  He  landed  in  Nice  on  the  24th 
of  Jun^  atd  at  anoe  went  to-  the  camp  of  Charles 
Albert,  sought  an  interview,  and  offered  his  services^ 
which,  however^,  were  iiot  acoejJted,  —  the  king  haviiig 
not  forgotten  that  Garibaldi, waa  onioe  a  rebel  against 
him,  and  was  stUl  an  outlaw. 

Nothing  remainisd  for  the  adventurous  patriot  but  to 
continue  an  inactive  spectator  or  throw  .in  his  lot  with 
the  repuUiean .  party.  He  did  not  wait  long  to  settle 
that  question,  but  flew  to  Milan  and  organize  a  force 
sif  thirty  thousand  vbhinteeta  tat  the  defence  of  that 
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city  from  the  Austrians.  On  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice,  which  filled  him  with  detestation  of  Charles 
Albert,  he  and  Maz^ini,  who  had  joined  the  corps, 
undertook  to  harass  the  Austrians  among  the  moun- 
tains above  Lake  Maggiore.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
make  head  against  the  Austrians  in  t^e  midst  of  their 
successes,  Garibaldi  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
lay  ill  for  some  time  with  a  dangerous  fever.  On  his 
recovery  he  started  for  Venice  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  volunteers,  to  join  Daniele  Manin  in  his  memorable 
resistance  to  the  Austrians;  but  hearing  at  Kavenna 
that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Home,  he  bent  his 
course  to  the  **  Eternal  City,"  to  swell  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  the  ranks  of  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the 
Pope,  —  for  Pius  iX.  had  repudiated  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples which  he  nad  professed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Rome  the  Pope  fled 
to  Gaeta,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  A  Constituent  Assembly  was  called 
in  which  both  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  sat  as  members 
Garibaldi  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  city ; 
a  triumvirate  was  formed  —  of  which  Mazzini  was  the 
inspiring  leader  —  to  administer  affairs,  and  the  tem* 
poral  government  of  the  Pope  waB  decreed  by  the  As- 
sembly to  be  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  Napoleon^  then  President  of  the 
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French  Kepublic,  against  all  his  antecedents,  sided 
against  the  Liberals,  and  sent  General  Oudinot  with  a 
large  army  to  restore  the  papal  power  at  Eome.  This 
general  was  at  first  defeated,  but,  on  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements, he  gradually  gained  possession  of  the  city. 
The  resistance  was  valiant  but  useless.  In  vain  Maz- 
zini  promised  assistance ;  in  vain  Garibaldi,  in  his  red 
shirt  and  cap,  defended  the  ramparts.  On  the  21st  of 
June  the  French  effected  a  breach  in  the  city  wall  and 
planted  their  batteries,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  they 
made  their  final  assault.  Further  resistance  became 
hopeless ;  and  Garibaldi,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
fugitives,  leaving  the  city  as  the  French  entered  it, 
again  became  a  wanderer. 

He  first  made  his  way  to  Tus6any,  but  at  Arezzo 
found  the  gates  closed  agalinst  him.  Hotly  pursued  by 
Austrian  troops  ho  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  the 
authorities  of  which,  in  fear  of  the  Austrians,  refused 
him  the  refuge  he  sought,  but  in  full  sympathy  with 
his  cause  connived  at  his  escape.  As  Venice  still  held 
out  under  Manin,  Garibaldi  made  his  way  to  the 
Adriatic,  —  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  faithful  Anita, 
about  to  become  a  mother,  —  where  he  and  some  of  his 
followers  embarked  in  some  fishing-boats  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Po,  still  hounded  by  the  Austrians. 
He  and  his  sick  wife  and  a  few  followers  were  obliged 
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to  hide  in  ccnufielcbt  among  rocks,  and  in  caverna 
On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Anita  expired  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  who,  still  hnnted,  contrived  t^ 
reach  Ejavenna,  where  for  a  while  he  was  hidden  by 
friends. 

It  was  now  useless  to  proceed  to  Venice,  at  this 
time  in  the  last  gasp  of  her  struggle;  so  Garibaldi 
made  his  way  to  Spezzia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  with 
a  single  companion-in-iarms,  but  learned  that  Florence 
was  not  prepared  for  rebellion.  The  government  of 
Turin,  fearing  to  allow  so  troublesome  a  giiest  to  re* 
main  at  Genoa,  held  him  iot  a  wthile  in  honorable  cap* 
tivity,  but  permitted  him  to  visit  his  aged  mother  and 
his  three  children  at  Nice.  On  his  return  to  Genoa» 
the  government  politely  requested  him  to  leave  Italy. 
He  passed  over  ijo  the  island  of  Sardinia,  still  hunted 
and  half  a  bandits  wandecing  over  the  mountains,  and, 
when  hard  pressed,  retiring  to  the  small  island-rock  of 
Caprera. 

Eventually,  finding  no  hopes  of  further  rising  in  Italy, 
Graribaldi  found  his  way  to  Liverpool,  and  embarked 
for  New  York.  Arriving  in  that  city  he  refused  to 
be  lionized,  and  also^  declined  all  contributions  of 
money  from  admirwrs,  but  supported  himself  for 
eighteen  months  by  making  tallow  candles  on  Staten 
Island.  At  the  same  time  French  exiles  were  seek- 
ing to  gain  a  living  in  New  York,  —  Ledru  Rdlin  ps  a 
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store  porter,  Louis  Blano  as  a  daaiciiig-inaster,  and 
Felix  Pyat  as  a  scene-^hiften  Nrit  succfecdihg  very 
well  in  making  Gaudies,  Garibaldi  nmxt  ^ain  to  South 
America,  and  became  eaptaint  of  ia  trading-^ve^sel  plying 
between  China  end  Pern,  and  tbeii  again  of  a-  vessel 
between  New  York  and  England.  In  1854  he^  was 
once  more  in  Oenoai,^  and  after  cruising  ^boiit  the 
Mediterranean,  he;  bad  amassed  money  enough  to  btiy 
a  portion  of  the  inland  of  Capnera,  where  he  found  a 
testing-placa  J 

Sardinia  was  then  under  tilib  l^idance  of  Gavout, 
who  was  spteditating  the  gainiiig*  of  f mtdship .  from 
France  by  furnishing  l  troops :  for  the  Crimean  war. 
The  moderate  Liberal  party  had  the  ascondenoy  it 
Italy,  convinced  that  all  hopes  for  -  ithe  regeneration 
of  their  country  redtad  on  constitutional  measures. 
Venice  and  Lombaijdy  had  settled  down  once  more  in 
subjection  to  Austria;  the  Pope  reigned  eis  a  temporal 
prince  with  the  assistance  of  French  troops;  and  at 
Naples  a  Bourbon  despot  had  re-established  his  tyran- 
nical rule. 

For  ten  years  Garibaldi  led  a  iquiet  life  at  Caprera, 
the  whole  island,  fifteen  miles  m  circumference,  near 
the  coast  of  Sardinia,  having  fallen  into  hi&  possession. 
Here  he  cultivated  a  aoaiall  garden  i^eemed  from  th^ 
rocks,  and  milked  a  few  cows  He  had  also  sotne  fine 
horses  given  to  him  by  friends,  and  his  house  was 
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furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  On  this  island, 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  he  diffused  an  unos- 
tentatious but  generous  hospitality;  for  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  came  to  visit  him,  and  he  amus3d 
himself  by  writing  letters  and  attempting  some  liter- 
ary work. 

In  1839,  under  the  manipulation  of  Cavour,  French 
and  Italian  politics  became  more  and  more  intertwined, 
—  the  war  with  Austria,  the  formation  of  an  Italian 
kingdom  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  the  cession  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  and  the  marriage  of  Princess  Clotilde 
to  Prince  Napoleon  being  the  main  objects  which 
occupied  the  mind  of  Cavour.  Early  in  the  year  Victor 
Emmanuel  made  public  his  intention  of  aiding  Venice 
and  Lombardy  to  throw  ofif  the  Austrian  yoke.  It 
was  then  that  the  all-powerful  Italian  statesman  sent 
for  Garibaldi,  who  at  once  obeyed  the  summons,  ap- 
pearing in  his  red  blouse  and  with  his  big  stick, 
and  was  commissioned  to  fight  against  the  Austrians. 
Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Italy  flocked  to  his 
standard,  —  some  four  thousand  disorderly  troops,  but 
devoted  to  him  and  to  the  cause  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence. He  held  a  r^ular  commission  in  the  allied 
armies  of  France  and  Sardinia,  but  was  so  hampered 
by  jealous  generals  that  Victor  Emmanuel  —  dictator 
as  well  as  king  —  gave  him  ^rmission  to  quit  the 
regular  army,  go  where  he  liked,  and  fight  ad  he  pleased. 
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With  his  volunteers  Garibaldi  performed  many  acts  of 
bravery  which  won  for  him  great  iclat;  but  he  made 
many  military  mistakes.  •  Once  he  came  near  being 
captured  with  all  his  men ;  but  fortune  favored,  and  he 
almost  miraculously  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  The  scene  of  his  exploits  was  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  around  Lake  Como. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  armies  had  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
had  effected  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Austria  at 
Villa-Franca,  arranging  for  a  confederation  of  all  the 
Italian  States  under  the  Papal  ftotectorate,  and  the  ces- 
sion of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia.  This  inconclusive  result 
greatly  disgusted  all  the  Italian  patriots.  Cavour  re- 
signed at  once,  but  soon  after  was  induced  to  resume 
his  post  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Venice  and  Verona 
were  still  in  Austrian  hands.  As  the  Prussians  showed 
signs  of  uneasiness,  it  is  probable  that  Louis  Napoleon 
did  not  feel  justified  in  continuing  the  war,  in  which 
he  had  nothing  further  to  gain  ;  at  all  events,  he  now 
withdrew.  Garibaldi  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  the 
desertion  of  France,  and  opposed  bitterly  the  cession  of 
Nice  and  Savoy, —  by  which  he  was  brought  in  conflict 
with  Cavour,  who  felt  that  Italy  could  well  afford  to 
part  with  a  single  town  and  a  barren  strip  of  mountain 
territory  for  the  substantial  advantages  it  had  already 
gained  by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies. 
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The  people  of  the  Italian  States,  however,  repudiated 
the  Fr^ich  emperor's  Arrangements  for  them,  and  one 
by  one  Modena^  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  the  Bomagna, 
—  the  upper  tier  of  the  Bbpal  States,  —  formally  voted 
for  annexation  tq  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia;  and  the 
king,  nothing  loath,  received  them  into  his  fold  in 
March,  1860.  This  result  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  Bajron  Bica^oli  of  Tuscany,  an  independent 
country-gentleman  and  wioe-gtower,  who  had  taken 
active  interest  in  politics,  and  had  been  made  Dictator 
of  Tuscany  when  hex  gran^  duke  fled  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  w^r.  Eicasoli  obstinately  refused  either  to 
recall  the  grand  duke  or  to  submit  to  the  Napoleonic 
programme,  but  insisted  op  annexation  to  Sardinia; 
and  the  other  duchies  followed. 

Garibaldi  now  turned  his  attei^ion  to  the  liberation 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  from  the  yoke  Of  Ferdinand, 
which  had  become  intolerable.  As  early  as  1851,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  a  visit  to  Naples,  wrote  to  Lord  Aber-* 
deen  that  the  government  of  Ferdinand  was  "  an  out- 
rage on  religion,  civilization,  humanity,  and  decency.^ 
He  had  found  the  prisons  full  of  state  prisoners  in  the 
vU&st  condition,  and  other  iniquities  which  were  a  dis- 
grace to  any  goveammtot  The  people  had  attempted 
by  revolution  itgain  and  again  to  shake  ofif  the  accursed 
yoke,  and  had  failed.  Their  only  hope  was  from 
without 
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It  was  the  combined  efiforts  of  tliree  men  that  freed 
Southern  Italy  from  the  yoke,  —  Mazzinij  who  opened 
tte  drama  by  recognizing  in  Sicily  a  fitting  field  of 
action ;  Cavour,  by  his. diplomatic  intrigues ;  and  Gari- 
baldi, by  his  bold  and  even  rash  enterprises.  The 
patriotism  of  these  three  men  is  universally  conceded  j 
but  they  held  one  another  in  distrust  and  dislike, 
although  in  dififerent  ways  they  worked  for  the  same 
end.  Mazzini  wanted  to  see  a  republicai^  form  of 
government  established  throughout  Italy,  which  Ca- 
vour regarded  as  chimerictd.  (xaTibs^di  0id  not  care 
what  government  was  establi^ed,  provided  Italy  was 
free  and  united.  Cavour,  though  he  disapproved  the 
Tashness  of  Garibaldi,  was  willing  to  make  use  of  him 
provided  he  was  not  intrusted  with  too  high  a  com- 
mand. Moreover,  there  were  mutual  jealousies,  each 
party  wishing  to  get  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.      , 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  I860  by  Garibaldi,  iu 
his  usual  fashion.  Having  gMihered  about  a  thousand 
men,  he  set  sail  from  Genoa  to  take  part  in  the  Si? 
cilian  revolution.  Cavour,  when  be  heard  of  the  ex- 
pedition, or  rather  raid,  led  by  Garibaldi  upon  Sicily  in 
aid  of  the  insurrectionists,  ostensibly  opposed  it,  and 
sent  an  admiral  to  capture  him  and  bring  him  back 
to  Turin ;  but  secretly  he  favored  it.  The  gov($rnment 
of  Turin  held  aloof  frcan  the  expedition  out  of  regard 
to  foreign  Powers,  who  were  indignant  that  the  peace 
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of  Europe  should  be  disturbed  by  a  military  adven- 
turer, —  in  their  eyes,  half-bandit  and  half-sailor. 
Lord  John  Eussell,  however,  in  England,  gave  his 
encouragement  and  assistance  by  the  directions  given 
to  Admiral  Mundy,  who  interposed  his  ships  between 
the  Neapolitan  cruisers  and  the  soldiers  of  Garibaldi, 
then  marching  on  the  coast.  France  remained  neutral ; 
Austria  had  been  crippled;  and  Prussia  and  Eussia 
were  too  distant  to  care  much  about  a  matter  which 
did  not  afifect  them. 

So,  with  his  troop  of  well-selected  men,  (Jaribaldi 
succeeded  in  landing  on  the  Sicilian  shores.  He  at 
once  issued  his  manifesto  to  the  people,  and  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  forces  increased.  He  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  Neapolitan  troops  among  the 
mountains  at  Calatafimi,  and  defeated  them,  so  that 
they  retired  to  Palermo.  The  capital  of  Sicily  could 
have  been  easily  defended ;  but,  aided  by  a  popular  up- 
rising, Garibaldi  was  soon  master  of  the  city,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  royal  palace  as  Dictator  of  Sicily, 
where  he  lived  very  quietly,  astonishing  the  viceroy's 
servants  by  his  plain  dinners  of  soup  and  vegetables 
without  wine.  His  wardrobe  was  then  composed  "of 
two  pairs  of  gray  trousers,  an  old  felt  hat,  two  red 
shirts,  and  a  few  pocket-handkerchiefs." 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1860,  Garibaldi  left  Palermo, 
and  embarked  for  Milazzo,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
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Sicily,  where  he  gained  another  victory,  which  opened 
to  him  the  city  of  Messina.  The  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment deemed  all  further  resistance  on  the  island  of 
Sicily  useless,  and  recalled  its  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Naples.  At  Messina,  Garibaldi  was  joined  by  Father 
Gavazzi,  the  finest. orator  of  Italy,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Romish  Church,  and  who.  threw  his  whole*soul 
into  the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  Garibaldi  now 
Zlad  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  under  his 
:)rders,  and  prepared  to  invade  the  peninsula. 

On  the  17th  of  August  he  landed  at  Taormina  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  Reggio,  a  strong 
castle,  which  he  took  by  assault.  This  success  gave 
him  a  basis  of  operations  on  the  main  land.  The  resi- 
due of  his  troops  were  brought  over  from  Messina,  and 
his  triumphal  march  to  Naples  immediately  followed, 
not  a  hand  being  raised  against  him.  The  young  king 
Francis  IL  fled  as  the  conqueror  approached,  —  or 
rather  I  should  say,  deliverer;  for  Garibaldi  had  no 
hard  battles  to  fight  when  once  he  had  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Italy.  His  popularity  was  so  great,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  so  unbounded,  that 
armies  melted  away  or  retired  as  he  approached  with 
his  Calabrian  sugar-loaf  hat ;  and,  instead  of  fighting, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  kissing  all 
the  children  and  being  hugged  by  all  the  women. 

Naples  was  now  without  a  government,  and  Gari* 
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baldi  had  no  talent  for  organization.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  city  was  torn  by  factions,  and  yet  Gari- 
baldi refused  to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  "I  am 
grieved,"  he  said,  "  at  the  waywardness  of  my  chil- 
dren," yet  he  took  no  means  to  repress  disorders.  He 
even  reaped  nothing  but  ingratitude  from  those  he 
came  to  deliver.  Not  a  single  Garibaldian  was  re- 
ceived into  a  private  house,  while  three  thousand  of 
his  men  were  lying  sick  and  wounded  on  the  stones 
of  the  Jesuit  College.  How  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  anything  else  could  happen  among  a  people  so 
degraded  as  the  Neapolitans^  one  hundred  years  behind 
the  people  of  North  Italy  in  civilization,  in  intelli- 
gence, in  wealth,  and  in  morals,  — in  everything  that 
qualifies  a  people  for  liberty  or  self-government  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  which  perplexed 
and  surrounded  the  dictator,  Mazzini  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Naples,  Garibaldi,  however,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  zealous  republican,  and  held  his 
lot  with  tlie  royalists,  as  he  was  now  the  acknowledged 
representative  of  the  Sardinian  government.  Mazzini 
was  even  requested  to  leave  Italy,  which  he  refused  to 
do.  Whether  it  was  from  jealousy  that  Garibaldi 
held  aloof  from  Mazzini,  -—  vastly  his  intellectual  supe- 
rior, —  or  from  the  conviction  that  his  republican  ideas 
were  utterly  impracticable,  cannot  be  known.  We 
only  know  that  he  sought  to  unite  the  north  and  the 
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south  of  Italy  under  oiie^gbvBmiheht,  ias  a  preparation 
for  the  conquest  of  central  Italy>  wMch  he  was  im- 
patient to  undertake  at  aU  hazards.  ,  ,        / 

At  last'  the  King.of  Naplea  pr^par^d  to  make  one 
decisive  struggle .  for  his  throne.  .Fxoai  his  retreat  at 
Gaeta  he  raHieid  his  forces,  which  wiere6qual  to  those 
of  Garibaldi,^-! about  forty  thousand  men.  On  the 
1st  of  October  was  fought  tto  battle  of;  Volturno,  as 
to  which  Garibaldi,  after  fierce  fighting,  was  enabled  to 
send  hisi  eiti^ltant  dispatch,  "Complete  vtotory  along 
the  -vi^ole  linej"  Francis  II*  retire  tb  hi^  st|X)ng  fort- 
tress  of  Gaeta  to  await  evdnts*  .   .  s  . 

Meanwhile, .  on  the  news  of  Gairibaldils  successes^ 
King  Victor  EmmftPUel  set  out  from  Turiii  with  a  larg^ 
army  to  take  possession  of  the  thttoe  of  Naples^  which 
Garibaldi  was  ready  to  surrenden  But  Ithe  king  must 
needs  pass  through  the  States  of  the  Ghtreh.-^a  haz-^ 
ardous  undertaking,  since  Eome  was  Und^  the  prc^c- 
tion  of  the  French  troops.  Louis  Jfapoleon  had  giveio. 
an  ambiguous  assent  to  this  movement,  whith,  how- 
ever, he  declined  to  assist ;  and,  defeating  the  papal 
troops  under  General  Lamoricifere,  Victor  Emmanuel 
pushed  on  to  Naples.  As  the  King  of .  PiedpaOnt  ad- 
vanced from  the  north,  be  had  prettjf  .much  the  same 
experience  that  Garibaldi  had  in  his  march  from  the 
south.  He  mat  with  no  serious  resistance.  On  passing 
the  Nefipolitan  frontier  he  wu  m.et  by  Gpribaldi  wiik 
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his  stafif,  who  laid  down  his  dictatorship  at  his  sover- 
eign's feet,  —  the  most  heroic  and  magnanimous  act  of 
his  life.  This  was  also  his  proudest  hour,  since  he  had 
accomplished  his  purpose.  He  had  freed  Naples,  and 
had  united  the  South  with  the  North.  On  the  10th 
of  October  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies  voted  to 
accept  the  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  and  the 
king  entered  Naples,  November  7,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
sovereignty. 

Garibaldi's  task  was  ended  on  surrendering  his  dic- 
tatorship ;  but  he  had  one  request  to  make  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  throne.  He  be- 
sought him  to  dismiss  Cavour,  and  to  be  himself  allowed 
to  march  on  Eome,  —  for  he  hated  the  Pope  with  ter- 
rible hatred,  and  called  him  Antichrist,  both  because 
he  oppressed  his  subjects  and  was  hostile  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  could  not 
grant  such  an  absurd  request,  —  he  was  even  angry ; 
and  the  Liberator  of  Naples  retired  to  his  island-home 
with  only  fifteen  shillings  in  his  pocket! 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king  may  seem  like 
Ingratitude ;  but  what  else  could  he  do  ?  He  doubtless 
desired  that  Eome  should  be  the  capital  of  his  do- 
minions as  much  as  Garibaldi  himself,  but  the  time 
had  not  come.  Victor  Emmanuel  could  not  advance 
on  Rome  4nd  Venice  with  an  "  army  of  red  shirts ; " 
he  could  not  overcome  the  armed  veterans  of  Austria 
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and  France  as  Garibaldi  had  prevailed  over  the  discon- 
tented troops  of  Francis  II.,  —  he  must  await  his  op- 
portunity. Besides,  he  had  his  hands  full  to  manage 
the  afifaii'S  of  Naples,  where  every  element  of  anarchy 
had  accumulated. 

To  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  failing  strength  and 
fatal  illness  of  his  prime  minister.  Jhe  great  states- 
man was  dying  from  overwork.  Although  no  man  in 
Europe  was  capable  of  such  gigantic  tasks  as  Cavour 
assumed,  yet  even  he  had  to  succumb  to  the  laws  oJ 
nature.  He  took  no  rest  and  indulged  in  no  pleasures 
but  devoted  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  details  of 
his  office  and  the  calls  of  patriotism.  He  had  to  solve 
the  most  difficult  problems,  both  political  and  commer- 
cial. He  was  busy  with  the  finances  of  the  kingdom, 
then  in  great  disorder ;  and  especially  had  he  to  deal 
with  the  blended  ignorance,  tyranny,  and  corruption 
that  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Naples  had  bequeathed  to 
the  miserable  country  which  for  more  than  a  century 
they  had  so  disgracefully  misgoverned.  All  this  was 
too  much  for  the  overworked  statesman,  who  was 
always  at  his  post  in  the  legislative  chamber,  in  his 
office  with  his  secretaries,  and  in  the  council  chamber 
of  the  cabinet.  He  died  in  June,  1861,  and  Was  buried, 
not  in  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  but  among  his  family 
relations  at  Santena.  ■ 
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Cavour  di^  ^  ™"  GenMui  Powers  the  Venetian 
the  union  of  -  '-°  ^  ^^  <*  ^*^- 
under  the  sr  ••^'*"  ""^  another  attempt  on  Rome, 
had  united  wp°^  ^""^  ^""^  Tbasimene  and  sent  back 
Solferino,  by  t  ■■-=""  ^  i"**  •»»  island,  landed  on  the 
Turin,  deputic-  "^  uiwttdto  Kome  with  his  body  of 
Venice  and  Roi--  ^  «»■  Adeaifsd  and  sent  back  to 
and  formally  pro,-^«™^*^  "^y  ''ilh  this  prince 
latiou  of  four  mP'^  >i-  '^V^  services  and  his  un 
of  Victor  Emmar-  >=^  3b  «t«s  were  those  of  the 
had  in  about  th'  •-•*  ««.  H»  was  too  impulsive,  too 
two  millions;  an.'  :«i  »  ^^  »*emes  for  Italian 
manuel  was  by  his 

proclaimed  King  of  -=^  :«NP<»fe»  was  defeated  at 
bore  any  attbmpt  -•  ^^*«*  '^^  withdrawn  from 
and   Papal  States.       --^=ail»op«wd  for  the  occupation 

Rome  and  Venice  w'"  -  '•'««»  K»n»anuel  in  1870. 
mained  inflexible  to  anv  -^  tWr  rfie  onion  of  all  Italy 
provements.  Non  passu  >■  -  "•*  '*  '^  House  of  Savoy, 
to  say  to  the  ambassacU-.  --ai  -J*  «*«  kingdom  had 
On  the  7th  of  September,  '«  l'»^nM»t;  with  the 

an  envoy  to  Rome  to  du.  >"«»  ?«f  s»^  'he  court 
dismissal  of  his  foreign  tu  >..,'>;  tw6  aow  that  aU 
fused.     Upon  this,  the  kin  *•  wfe>  Ro°»e  once 

the  papal  provinces  of  Uu.  -  :-'«««^  became  the 
less  than  three  weeks  tht  ^*  i'^«»*«  o^  <*e  Pope 
General  Lamorici^re,  who  co 
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vras  compelled  to  surrender.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  protested;  but  Victor  Emmanuel  paid  little 
heed  to  the  protest,  or  to  the  excommunications  which 
were  hurled  against  him.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
found  it  politic  to  withdra'v^  his  ambassador  from 
Turin,  but  adhered  to  his  policy  of  non-intervention, 
and  remained  a  quiet  spectator.'  The  English  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  justified  the  government  of 
Turin,  in  thus  freeing  Italian  territory  from  foreign 
troops.  .       ' 

Garibaldi  was  not  long  contented  with  his  retirement 
at  Caprera.  In  July,  1862,  he  rallied  around  him  a 
number  of  followers,  determined  to  force  the  king^s 
hand,  and  to  complete  the  w<)rk  of  unity  by  advancing 
on  Rome  a^  he  had,  on  Naples.  His  rashness  was 
opposed  by  the  Italian  government^  —  wisely  awaiting 
riper  opportunity, +— who  sent  against  him  the  great- 
eat  general  of  Italy  (La  Marmora),  and  Garibaldi 
was  taken  prisdner  at  Aspromonte.  The  king  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  further  without  the  Support  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  but  found  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  large  army,  which  involved  in- 
creased taxation, — ^^to  which,  however,  the  Italians 
generously  submitted. 

In  1866,  while  Austria  was  embroiled  with  Prussia, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Northern  Powers,  invaded  Venetia;  and  in  the  feettle- 
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ment  between  the  two  German  Powers  the  Venetian 
province  fell  to  the  King  of  Italy. 

In  1867  Garibaldi  made  another  attempt  on  Eome, 
but  was  arrested  near  Lake  Thrasimene  and  sent  back 
to  Caprera.  Again  he  left  his  island,  landed  on  the 
Tuscan  coast,  and  advanced  to  Eome  with  his  body  of 
volunteers,  and  was  again  defeated  and  sent  back  to 
Caprera.  The  government  dealt  mildly  with  this  prince 
of  filibusters,  in  view  of  his  past  services  and  his  un 
questioned  patriotism.  His  errors  were  those  of  the 
head  and  not  of  the  heart.  He  was  too  impulsive,  too 
impatient,  and  too  rash  in  his  schemes  for  Italian 
liberty. 

It  was  not  until  Louis  Napoleon  was  defeated  at 
Sedan  that  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Eome,  and  the  w«ry  was  finally  opened  for  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1870. 
A  Eoman  plebiscite  had  voted  for  the  union  of  all  Italy 
under  the  constitutional  rule  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
From  1859  to  1865  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  Turin,  the  principal  city  of  Piedmont;  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  realm  the  latter  year  saw  the  court 
removed  to  Florence,  in  Tuscany;  but  now  that  all 
the  States  were  united  under  one  rule,  Eome  once 
again,  after  long  centuries  had  passed,  became  the 
capital  of  Italy,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
passed  away  forever. 
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On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  IIL  in  1870  Italian  nation- 
ality was  consummated,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  reigned 
as  a  constitutional  monarch  over  united  Italy.  To  his 
prudence,  honesty,  and  good  sense,  the  liberation  of 
Italy  was  in  no  small"  degree  indebted.  He  was  the 
main  figure  in  the  drama  of  Italian  independence,  if 
we  except  Gavour,  whose. transcendent  abilities  were 
devoted  to  the  same  cause  for  which  Mazzini  and  Gari- 
baldi  less  discreetly  labored.  It  is  remarkable  that 
such  great  political  changes  were  made  with  so  little 
bloodshed.  Italian  unity  was  effected  by  constitutional 
measures,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  by  fortunate 
circumstances  more  than  by  the  sword.  The  revolu- 
tions which  seated  the  King  of  Piedmont  on  the  throne 
of  United  Italy  were  comparatively  bloodless.  '  Battles 
indeed  were  fought  during  the  whole  career  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but  those  of 
much  importance  were  against  the  Austrians,  —  against 
foreign  domination.  The  civil  wars  were  slight  and 
unimportant  compared  with  those  which  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  Austrian  soldiers  from  the  soil  of  Italy. 
The  civil  wars  were  mainly  popular  insurrections,  be* 
ing  marked  by  neither  cruelty  not  fanaticism ;  indeed, 
they  were  the  uprising  of  the  people  against  oppres* 
sion  and  misrule.  The  iron  heel  which  had  for  so 
many  years  crushed  the  aspirations  of  the  citizens 
of  Venice,  of  Milan,  and  Eome,  v^b  finally  removed 
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only  by  the  successive  defeats  <rf  Austrian  armies  by 
Prussia  and  France. 

Although  the  political  unity  and  independence  of 
Italy  have  been  effected,  it  is  not  yet  a  country  to  be 
envied.  The  weight  of  taxation  to  support  the  govern- 
ment is  an  almost  intolerable  burden.  No  country 
in  the  world  is  so  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  to  its 
resources  and  population.  Great  ignorance  is  still 
the  misfortune  of  Ital;^,  especially  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces.  Education  is  at  a  low-  ebb,  and 
only  a  small  part  of  the  population  can  eVen  lead 
and  write,  except  in  Piedmont.  The  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Pope  still  guides  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people,  who  are  either  devout  Roman  Catholics  or 
infidels  with  hostility  to  any  and  all  religion  based 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nothing  there  as  yet  flour- 
ishes like  the  civilization  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  -^ 

And  yet  it  is  to  be  ^loped  that  a  better  day  has 
dawned  on  a  country  endeared  to  Christendom  for  its 
glorious  past  and  its  cl^-ssic  associations.  It  is  a  great 
thing  that  a  liberal  and  enlightened  government  now 
unites  all  sections  of^the  country,  and  that  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  with  noble  impulses,  reigns  in  the 
**  Eternal  City,'*  rather  than  a  conservative  ecclesiastical 
pontiff  averse  to  all  changes  and  improvements,  hav- 
ing nothing  in  common  with  European  sovereigns  but 
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patronage  of  art,  "which  may  be  Pagan  in  spirit  rather 
than  Christian.  The  great  drawback  to  Italian  civili- 
zation at  present  is  the  foolish  race  of  the  nation 
with  great  military  monarchies  in  armies  and  navies, 
which  occupies  the  energies  of  the  country,  rather 
than  a  development  of  national  resources  in  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  the  useful  arts. 
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THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

FOR  eentunes  before  the  Bussian  empire  was  coih 
dolidated  b^  the  wisdom,  the  entdr|)tise»  and  the 
conquests  of  Peter  tthe  Greats  the  iBussians  cast  longing 
ejes  on  Ccmstantittople  as  the  pnze  inost  preeiious  and 
most  coveted  in  their  sight  .   '    ,       i 

Vtom  OoQStanfdnople,  the  capital  of i  Ae  Greek.  i6m- 
I^re  when  i;he  Turks  were  a  wandering  and  unknown 
Tartar  tribe  in  the  north^nti  part  of  Asiai  had.  come 
the  religion  that  wa?  embraced  by  the'  andent  czai» 
and  the  Slavonic  races  which  they  ruled  To  this 
Greek  form  of  Christianity  the  .  Sussians  were  de- 
votedly attached.  They  were  semi-barbarians,  and  yet 
bigoted  Ohristiana  In  the  course  of  centuries  their 
priests  came  to  possess  immense  power,— social  and 
political,  &3  well  as  ecclesiastical  The  Patriarch  of 
Moscow  was  the  second  personage  of  the  empire  imd 
the  third  di^itary  in  the  Greek  Church.     Religious 
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forms  and  dogmas  bound  the  Russians  with  the  Greek 
population  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  strongest  ties 
of  sympathy  and  interest,  even  when  that  empire  was 
in  the  height  of  its  power.  To  get  possession  of  those 
principalities  under  Turkish  dominion  in  which  the 
Greek  faith  was  the  prevailing  religion  had  been  the 
ambition  of  all  the  czars  who  reigned  either  at  Moscow 
or  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  aimed  at  a  protectorate  over 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  Eastern  Europe ; 
and  the  city  where  reigned  the  first  Christian  emperor 
of  the  old  Roman  world  was  not  only  sacred  in  their 
eyes,  and  had  a  religious  prestige  next  to  that  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  was  looked  upon  as  their  future  and  certain 
possession, — to  be  obtained,  however,  only  by  bitter 
and  sanguinary  wars. 

Turkey,  in  iEi  rieligious  point  of  view,  was  the  certain 
and  inflexible  enemy  of  Russia,  —  so  handed  down  in 
all  the  traditions  and  tetaohinga  of  centuries.  To  erect 
again  on  the  lofty  dome  of  St.  Sophia  the  cross,  which 
had  been  torn  down  by  Mohammedan  infidels,  was 
probably  one  of  the  strongest  desires  of  the  Russian 
nation ;  and  this  desire  was-  shared  in  a  still  stronger 
degree  by  all  the  Russian  monarchs  from  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  most  of  whom  were  zealous  defenders 
of  what  they xalled  the  Orthodox  faith.  They  remind 
us  of  the  kings  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  interest  they 
took  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  their  gorgeous  religious 
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ceremonials,  and  in  their  magnificent  churches,  which 
it  was  their  pride  to  build.  Alexander  I.  was,  in  his 
way,  one  of  the  most  religious  monarchs  who  ever 
swayed  a  sceptre,  —  more  like  an  ancient  Jewish  king 
than  a  modern  political  sovereign. 

But  there  was  another  powerful  reason  why  the 
Russian  czars  cast  their  wistful  glance  on  the  old 
capital  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  resolved  sooner 
or  later  to  add  it  to  their  dominicms,  ialready  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  east,  —  and  this  was  to  get  possession 
of  the  countries  which  bordered  on  the  Black  Sea,  in 
order  to  have  access  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
wanted  a  port  for  the  southern  provinces  of  their 
empire,  —  St.  Petersbuig  was  not  suflficient,  since  the 
Neva  was  frozen  in  the  winter, — but  Poland  (a  pow- 
erful kingdom  in  the  seveht^enth  century)  stotod  in 
their  way;  and  beyond  Poland  were  the  Ukraine 
Cossacks  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  These  na- 
tions it  was  necessary  to  conquer  before  the  Musco- 
vite banners  could  float  on  the  strongholds  which 
controlled  the  Euxine.  It  was  not  until  after  a  long 
succession  of  wars  that  Peter  the  Great  succeeded, 
by  the  capture  of  Azof,  in  gaining  a  temporary  foot- 
ing On  tiie  Euxine,  —  lost  by  the  battle  of  Pruth, 
when  the  Bussians  were  surrounded  by  the  Turks. 
The  reconquest  of  Azof  was  left  to  Peter's  succes- 
sors; but  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars  barred  the  way 
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to  the  Euxine  and  to  Oondtantinople.  It  was  not 
until  thd  time  of  Catherine  II.  that  the  Russian 
armies  succeeded  in  gaining  a  firm  footing  on  the 
Euxine  by  the  conqnest  Ct  the  Orimeit,  whioh  then 
belonged  to  Turkey,  and  was  called  Grim  Tartary. 
The  treaties  of  1774  an4  1792  gave  to  the  Russians 
the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Black  Sea,  and  indi- 
rectly placed  nnder  the  protectorate  of  Russia  the 
territcffies  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia,  —  provinces  of 
Turkey,  called  the  DannbiftiL  principalities,  whose  iij* 
habitants  w^re  chiefly  of  ^the  Oreek  faith. 

Hius  was  Russia .  aggr^diaed  during '  the  reign  of 
Catherine  IL,  who  not  only  added  the  Crimea  to  het 
dominions, '•T- an  aohievemeat  to  which  Teter  the  Great 
aspired  in.  vain, ^^-^  but  dismembered  iPolailid,  and  in[* 
vaded  Perm  with  her  aarmies;  *' Greece,  Roiimeliaj 
Thessaly,  llaoedonia,  Moiiteki^ro, '  arid  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  swarmed  with  her  emissaries,  who 
preached  iQbellion  against  the  hateful  Creacent,  and 
promised  Russian  support,^  Russian  money*  and  Rus* 
sian  arms.^  These  promises  however  were  not  real- 
ized, being  oppo^d  by  iAufitriay-^then  virtually  ruled 
by  Prince  Kannitz,  who  would  not  consent  to  the 
partition  of  Poland  without  tihe  abandonmelilt  of  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Catherine,  incited  hyt  Prince 
Potemkin,  th^  most  influential  of  her  advisers  and 
favorites.    She  had  to  renounce  all  idea  of  drivinij  the 
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Turks  oufc  of  Turkey  aixi  founditig  a  Greek  etiapire 
ruled  over  by  a  Rtisaian  grand  duke.  She  waa  forced 
also  to  abandon  iher  Greek  and  Slavonic  allies  and 
pledge  herself  to  inaiatain-lthe  independence  of  Wal^ 
lachia  and  Moldavicu  Eight  years  later,  in  1783,  the 
Tartars  lost  their,  last  if o6th6ld  in  the  Crimea  by  means 
of  a  frieiidly  ^Ilianoe  between'  Catheriuje  and  the  Aus^ 
trian  emperor  Joseph  II.,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
make  ithe  Husdians  the  masters  of  the  Bkck  Sea. 

Catherine  n.,iof  Gerhian  extraction,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  female  sov^ereign  who  has  reigned 
since  Semiramis^  with  the  exceptiofn*  'pidriiaps  oi  Maria 
Theresa  of  Germany  and  Elizabeth  of  England;,  but  she 
was  infinitfely  below  these  priiMjeBsea  in  moral -^orth, 
—  indeed,  !she'  was  stained  by  the  grossest  immoralities 
that  :can  degradd  a  woman.  She  died  in  1796,  and  her 
son  Paul  isucceeded  her,-*-  a  prince  whom  his  imperial 
mother  had  excluded  from  'all  alctivfe  participation  in 
the  government' of  the  empire  becau)9e  of  his  mental 
imbecility,' or  partial  insanity.  A  conspiracy  naturally 
was  forined  against  him  in  such 'unsettled  times,— *  it 
was  at  the  height  of  Napoleon's  victorious  career,  —  re 
suiting  in  his  assassination,. and  his  eon. Alexander  I. 
reigned  in  hife  stead.  : 

Alexander  was  twenty-^oiir  when,  in  1801,  he  became 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  His  reign  is  fai;uiliar 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  wars  of   iNapoleon,  durinqi 
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which  Russia  settled  down  as  one  of  the  great  Powers. 
At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw, comprising  four-fifths  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland,  was  assigned  to  Russia.  During  fifty  years 
Russia  had  been  gaining  possession  of  new  territory, 
—  of  the  Crimea  in  1783,  of  Georgia  in  1785,  of  Bess- 
arabia and  a  part  of  Moldavia  in  1812.  Alexander 
added  to  the  empire  several  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus, Finland,  and  large  territories  ceded  by  Persia. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Alexander  did  little  to  in- 
crease thf  boundaries  of  his  empire,  confining  himself, 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  the  suppression  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  in  Europe,  the  weakening  of  Turkey, 
and  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  Persia.  Tn 
the  internal  government  of  his  empire  he  introduced 
many  salutary  changes,  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  ;  but  after  Napoleon's  final  defeat,  his  Views 
gradually  changed.  The  burdens  of  absolute  govern- 
ment, disappointments,  the  alienation  of  friends,  and 
the  bitter  experiences  which  all  sovereigns  must  learn 
soured  his  temper,  which  was  naturally  amiable,  and 
made  him  a  prey  to  terror  and  despondency.  No 
longer  was  he  the  frank,  generous,  chivalrous  and 
aiagnanimous  prince  who  had  called  out  general  ad-- 
miration,  but  a  disappointed,  suspicious,  terrified, 
and  prematurely  old  man,  flying  from  one  part  of 
his   dominions   to   anotheii  as   if  to  avoid   the   assa*?- 
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sin's  dagger.  He  died  in- 1825,  and  was  succeeded' by 
his  brother, —i- the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 

The  throne,  on  the  prinoiplee  of  legitimacy,  properly 
belonged  to  his  elder  brcAher, -*-  the  Gmnd  Duke  Con- 
stantiae.  Whether  this  prince  shrank  from  the  bur- 
dens of  governing  a  vast  empire,  or  felt  an  incapacity 
for  its  dTaties,  or  preferred  the  post  he^^^ccupled  a& 
V'iceroy  of  Poland  or  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life 
with  a  wife  to  whom  h'e  wis  devoted,  it  is  not  clear; 
it  is  <mly  certain  that  he  had  in  the  Kfetiiiie  of  the 
late  emperor  Voluntarily  renounced  his  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  Alexander  had  left  a  will  appointing  Ni6li- 
olas  as  his  successor.  ;    ,     /  :  ^     > 

Nicholas  had- scarcely  been  erewneii  C1826)  wh^n 
war  broke  out  betwe^  Russia  and  Persia;  'aiM  this 
was  followed  by  war  with  Turkey;  consequent'  upon 
the  Greek  revolution*  Sillsttial  a'  great  fbrtresS  in  Bul- 
garia, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  pushed 
their  way  across  the  Balkan  inountains  ahd  occupied 
Adrianople.  In  the  meantime  Genial  Paskievitch 
followed  up  his  brilliant  successes  in  thfe  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Sultan's  dominions  by  the  capture  of 
Erzeroum,  and  advanced  to  Triebtzond*  The  peace  of 
Adrianople,  in  September,  1829,  olieeked  his  farther 
advances.  This  famous  treaty  secured  to  the  Russians 
extensive  territories  on  the  Black  Sea,  t(%ether  with  its 
na/igation  by  Russian  vessels,  and  the  free  passage  of 
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Russian  ships  through  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorua 
\o  the  Mediterranean.  In  addition,  a  large  war  indem- 
<iity  was  granted  by  Turkey,  and  the  occupancy  of 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Silistria  until  the  indemnity 
should  be  paid.  Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that  the  hos- 
podars  of  the  principalities  should  be  elected  for  life,  to 
rule  without  molestation  from  the  Porte  upon  paying  a 
trifling  tribute.  A  still  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  Russia  in  tiie  surrender  by  Turkey  of  everything 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, — cities,  fortresses,  and 
lands,  all  with  the  view  to  their  future  annexation  to 
Russia. 

The  territory  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of 
Adrianople  included  the  Caucasus,  —  a  mountainous 
region  inhabited  by  several  independent  races,  among 
Which  were  the  Circassians,  who  acknowledged  alle- 
giance neither  to  Turkey  nor  Russia.  Nicholas  at 
first  attempted  to  gain  over  the  chieftains  of  these 
different  nations  or  tribes  by  bribes,  pensions,  decora- 
tions, and  military  appointments.  He  finally  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  arms,  but  without  complete 
success. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  acquisitions  of  Russia  during 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  which  made  him  perhaps  the  most  powerful  sov- 
ereign in  the  world.  As  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  there 
were  no  restraints  on  his  v/illin  his  own  dominicms,  and 
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it  was  only  as  he  was  held  in  check  by  the  different 
governments  of  Europe,  jealous  of  his  encroachments, 
that  he  was  reminded  that  he  was  not  omnipotent 

For  fifteen  years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
Nicholas  had  the  respect  of  Europe.  He  was  moral 
in  his  domestic  relations,  fond  of  his  family,  religious 
in  his  turn  o|  mind,  bordering  on  superstition,  a  zealot 
in  his  defence  of  the  Greek  Church,  scrupulous  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  a  man  of  his  word.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  his  admiration,  —  a  model 
for  a  sovereign  to  imitate.  Nicholas  was  not  so  gen- 
erous and  impulsive  as  his  brother  Alexander,  but 
more  reliable.  In  bis  personal  appearance  he  made 
a  fine  impression,  —  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  a 
frank  and  open  countenance,  but  not-Bxpwesive  of 
intellectual  acumen.  His  will,  however,  was  inflexi- 
ble, and  his  anger  was  terrible.  His  passionate  temper, 
which  gave  way  to  bursts  of  wrath,  was  not  improved 
by  his  experiences.  As  time  advanced  he  withdrew 
more  and  more  within  himself,  and  grew  fitful  and 
jealous,  disinclined  to  seek  advice,  and  distrustful  of 
his  counsellors;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  this 
result  when  we  consider  his  absolute  power  and  un* 
fettered  will 

Few  haye  been  the  kings  and  emperors  who  resem- 
bled Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  not  only  master  of  the 
world,  but  master  of  himself.     Few  indeed  have  been 
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the  despots  who  have  refrained  from  acts  of  cruelty, 
or  who  have  uniformly  been  governed  by  reason.  Even 
in  private  life,  very  successful  men  have  an  imperious 
air,  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  submission  and 
deference ;  but  a  monarch  of  Bussia,  how  can  he  be 
otherwise  than  despotic  and  eelf-^conscious  ?  Everybody 
bA  sees,  every  influence  to  which  he  is  subjected,  tends 
to  swell  his  egotism^  What  changes  of  character 
marked  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon !  So  of  Nicholas, 
as  of  the  Ancient  Ceesars.  With  the  advance  of  years 
and  experience,  his  iinpdtienoe  grew  under  opposition 
and  his  rage  under  defeat.  No  man  yet  has  lived, 
however  favored,  that  could  sjways  hiave  his  way.  He 
has  to<  yield  to  circumstances,  — not  only  to- those  great 
ones  which  he  may  oWn  to  haire  b^en  determined  by 
Divide  Providence,  butabo  td^'  those  unforeseeri  im- 
pediments which  jceiife  from  his  humblest  instruments. 
He  cannot  prevent  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  treachery  on 
the  part  of  officials,  any  easier  than  one  can  keep  ser- 
Vatfits.  froto  lying  and  eheaitlng.  Who  is  n6t  in  the 
powet,  more  or  <  less,'  ot  those  who  are  compelled  to 
s^rve;  and.  when  an  absolnte  monarch  discovers  that 
he .  has  been  led^  into  mistakes  by  treacherous  ot 
weak  advisers,  how  natural  that  his  temper  should 
be  spoiled!  .    . 

Thus  was  Nicholas  in  the  latter  ye^^  of  his  reign. 
He  was  thwarted  by  foreign  Powers,  a»id  deceived  by 
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hi|3  o¥m  insbrumtots  of  despotic  if&le*^  'Bfe4oimd  hiiii- 
aelf  onfy  a  rnail^  and  Idfce  other  Jto^f^  H^b^oatne  8ti&- 
picio^usv  bitter,  and  cruel.  ^  His^  pride ft\rai9;w©Gtid^  by 
defeat  and  x^^posititm .  f torn  leasts  expdctidd 'quaftdrs; 
He  fqundhisbidtdtend  intolerable  to-  be^r...  His  <rares 
intettfeirkl  with  >wbait  werci  once' hi*  pteasafes;  ^hk 
dreadlul;  loadj  of  pilbUo'  affairs;  T^hich:!he  €ouild-yiiot 
shake  'Offv^wttighed^doWD  fads  sdill  wi<di  asiiiety  a^id  Iset* 
T&w.  JSei  realized/ Bidre'thaniiiKis^.  mohaiK)fas,  ite  tf^itii 
olotae  of  Shakpspeate's  iocom^rable  utrterancer,— i^ 

.  •/     •>  ■.      '..■•"-.    •  '  ''    <;    ;■...;    i  ..    ■         '•  .      -''..- 
,   "  Uneasy  lies  the  he^d  that  wears  a  croyrn.** 

'    ..  ■■   ^      ;  '     a    ':      ■  -  ':.l  •     :.  !  >    .  .1    '      '  J    , 

Th€j  Etfistakfeflr  attd*dt%)pbittftn^ftls  of  the  O^iiu^n  wa'f 
finally  broke  his  heart ;  and  he,  armed  -  with  rbore 
pdwfer  tha»  atry  <JnG  mail  ih'  thef  'srotld^  died  With 
the  cotiecibusfresis  of  A  gre^  d^eiftt.     •     '     '^'   - 

It  would  be  'interesting  <J6> ^ehow  •  how  seldom  t h& 
gt^eat  rulers  of  thfe  ^rld  -bHV6'  had  an  tiichecked 
career  to  the  dose  til  eheir  lit^J  Mbst  of*  them  -hav^ 
hud  to  iiinimate'  oft  unexpected  fitlls,  -^  like  Jf apoleofi, 
Loitis  Philippe,  Metternfch.  Ote<ist6ne,  BteitikrtJk,  — ' 
tnr '  on  tinattained  objects  <  of  ambition,  like  >  the  great 
statesm€rti  who  have  "aspired' to  b«^  pirefeidants  of  the- 
Uhited  States.  Ifidh^la^  thongbt  that  the  capital  of 
the**siqk  mdn  T  tma;1ike  ripe  frtiit,  reddy  to  fall  itito' 
his  hands.  AfteV  biif«  hundred '  years  of  war,  Russia 
discovered  that  this   prize  "^Bfs  no  nearer   her  grasp. 
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Nicholas,  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  disciplined  troops, 
was  defeated;  while  his  antagonist,  the  ''sick  man," 
could  scarcely  muster  a  fifth  part  of  the  number,  and 
yet  survived  to  plague  his  thwarted  wilL 

The  obstacles  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
Bussia  are,  after  all,  very  great.  There  are  cmly  three 
ways  by  which  a  Eussiau  general  can  gain  this  cov- 
eted object  of  desire.  The  one  which  seems  the  easiest 
is  to  advance  by  sea  from  Sebastopol,  through  the 
Black  Sea,  to  the  Bosphorus,  with  a  powerful  fleet. 
But  Turkey '  has  lor-^had  a  fleet  of  equal  size,^while 
her  allies,  England  and  Fitmce,  can  sweep  with  ease 
fiom  the  Black  Sea  any  fleet  which  Russia  can  pos- 
sibly collect. 

The  ordinary  course  of  Bussian  troops  has  been  to 
cross  the  Fruth,  which  separates  Bussia  from  Mol- 
davia, and  advance  through  the  Danubian  provinces 
to  the  Balkiins,  dividing  Bulgaria  from  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Once  the  Bussian  armies  succeeded,  amid 
innumerable  difficulties,  in  conquering  all  the  f^- 
tresses  in  the  way,  like  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla ; 
in  penetrating  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Balkans, 
and  making'  their  way  to  (Adrianople. :  But  t}iey  wera 
so  demoralized,  =  or»  weakened  and  broken,  by  disas* 
ters  and  privations,  that  they  could  get  no  farther 
than  Adrianople  with  safety,  and  their  retreat  was 
8  necessity.     And  had  the  Balkan  passes  been   prop 
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Tily  defended,  as  they  easily  could  have  been,  even 
a  Napoleon  could  not  have  penetrated  them  with  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  or  any  army  which  the  £us- 
sians  could  possibly  have  brought  there. 

The  third  way  open  to  the  Russians  in  their  advance 
to  Constantinople  is  to  march  the  whole  extent'  of 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then  cross 
the  Caucasian  range  to  the  south,  and  advance  around 
through  Turkey  in  Asia,  its  entire  width  from  east  to 
west,  amidst  a  hostile  and  fanatical  population  ready 
to  die  for  their  faith  and  country,  —  a  way  so  beset 
with  difficulties  and  attended  with  such  vast  expense 
that  success  would  be  almost  impossible,  even  with  no 
other  foes'thto-Tiirksj 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  by  nature  stern  and 
unrelenting.  He  had  been  merciless  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Poles.  When  he  was  friendly,  his  frankness 
had  an  irresistible  charm.  During  his  twenty-seven 
years  on  the  throne  he  had  both  ''reigned  and  gov- 
erned.** However,  he  was  mUkjary,  without  being 
warlike.  With  no  talents  for  generalship,  he  be- 
stowed almost  incredible  attention  upon  the  discipline 
of  his  armies.  He  oppressively  drilled  his  soldiers, 
without  knowliedge  of  tactics  and  still  less  of  strategy. 
Half  his  time  was  spent  in  inspecting  his  armie& 
When,  in  1828,  he  invaded  Turkey,  his  organizations 
broke  down  under  an  extended   line  of  operations 
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For  a  long  tij»e  tb^reaftier  he  suffered  j  th^  Porte  to 
live  hi  repose,  not  beiog  ready  to  destroy  it,  waiting 
fear  his  opportuniby. 

When  the  Pasha  of  I^pt  revolted  from  the  Sultan, 
aad  his  Sioa  Ibrahim  se?;iously  thre^teuefj  ^he^dispiem- 
berment  of  Turjiey,  Englwd  wd  Pranqe  interfered  in 
behoii  of  Turkey;  and  m'l&4f)  a  convention  in  London 
|)laeed  Turkey,  under, th«  coinmon  safeguard  of  the  five 
great  Powers,  -r  Englf^nd»  France*  Prussi^;,^  Austria,,  and 
Busaia, -rr  instead  of.  the  protectorate  exercised  by 
Eussia  alone.  After  .  the,  fall  of  Sflj^gfffy,  a. .  nijinher 
of  civil  and  military  leaders  took  refi^ge  iq  Tu^keyy  axtd 
Euaaia.  mi  Austria  dfimanded  the  expulsion.,  of  the 
refugees,  which  was  peremptorily  .refused  by  the,  Sul- 
,tan.  In  consequence,  Eussift  suspendif4r^U  diplomat?" 
intercouanse  With  Turkey,  and  sough,t  a;pretext  for  wax 
In  1844  theC^rvfc^d  j;ngjian,d,  ^jDjubtless  with  the 
purpose  of  winning,  oyer  L^rd  Ahei^dew*  th^n,  forpjgn 
-seoietary,  tod.  tibfi  Puke  of  WeUingtoiJ?i,tWi  thft^gr^nnd 
that'  Turkey  wa^i  ^ia  i^f  st^te.  of  hopeJe^S  decrejjj^vjd^, 
arid  must  ultimately  lall  into  hip»  ^v^-  In i, this 
«vfent  he  was  willing  that  England,  jas ,  a .  Jiewqjr^  for 
her  neutrality,  should  toke  posse^^ion  p|  JJgypt? 

It  is  thus  probable  that  .the  Emperor  JJi^holas,. after 
the  failure: of  his.  armies :  to  rjei^ch  Qpi^stantinople 
through  the  Danubian  province?  anjd  norosg  the  B^- 
kans.  meditated^  after  twenty  yeara/c^^jiest  and  rec?- 
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peratiott,  the  invasion  of  Obn^taxitinoplfe  by  his  fleet, 
which  then  conti-olled  the  Black  Sea.     '  ' 

Bat  he 'reckoned  without  hi^  host.  '  He  was  deceived 
by  the»i)aclfic  attitude  of  ^  Eilglaiid,  then  itiled  by  the 
cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  who*  absolutely  detested 
war.  The  premier  was  almost  a  fanatic  in  his  peace 
princij^les,  ahtf  wa^  on  tie  thost  friendty'  terms  with 
Kicholas  ind  his  inini^ers.  ^  The  Czar  cOuld  not  b^ 
mad^  to  believe'  that  England,  under  this  administra- 
tion of  tord  Aberdeen;  Wbiild  interfere  With  his  favor^ 
ite  and'  deeply  meditated  Schemes  of  cbnquest.  He 
saw  no  obstacles  except  from  the  Turks  themselves 
timid  and  stricken  with  fears ;  so  he  strongly  fortified 
Sebast6pol  and  made  it  impregnable  by  the  sea,  and 
qui^tlj^  gathered  ih  its  harbor  ah  immense  fleet,  with 
which  the  Turkish  armaments  cduld  '  not  compare! 
The  Tiitklsh  naVal  poiwet  'had  n^ei^  recovered  ftom 
the  disastSer  Whibh  followed  the  battle  of  Kavtirino, 
when  theii*  ffeet  wis  annihilated."  "Wltli  a 'Crippled 
naval  power  and  dedlih^  in  inilitdty  strfeAgth,  wit'h 
defeated  armlet  and  ah  empty  phirse,  it  seemed  tb  the 
Czar  that  Turkey  was  crushed  in  spirit  and  Constanti- 
nople defenceless ;  and  that  impression  was  strength- 
ened by  ihe  ite^resentatibn  of  his  ambassador  at  the 
Porte,— TriricefMentchikof,  Whb  almost  (ypebly  in- 
sulted the  Sultan  by  his  arrogance,  assumptions,  and 
threats.  '       ' 
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But  a  very  remarkable  man  happened  at  that  time 
to  reside  at  Constantinople  as  the  ambassador  of  Eng- 
land, one  in  whom  the  Turkish  government  had  great 
confidence,  and  who  exercised  great  influence  over  it 
This  man  was  Sir  Stratford  Canning  (a  cousin  of  the 
great  Canning),  who  in  1852  was  made  viscount,  with 
the  title  Lord  Stratford,, de  Sedcliffe.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  diplomatists  then  living,  or  that  England 
had  ever  produced,  and  all  his  sympathies  were  on 
the  side  of'  Turkey.  Mentchikof  was  no  match  for 
the  astute  Englishman,  who  for  some  time  controlled 
the  Turkish  government,  and  who  baffled  all  the 
schemes  of  Nicholas. 

England  —  much  as  she  desired  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  much  as  Lord  Aberdeen  detested  war  — 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  "sick  man"  to  fall 
into  the  bands  of  Russia,  and  through  Jher  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  gave  encouragement  to  Turkey  to 
resist  the  all-powerful  Russia  with  the  secret  promise 
of  English  protection ;  and  as  Lord  Stratford  distrusted 
and  disliked  Russia,  having  since  1824  beep  person- 
ally engaged  in  Eastei^ii  ^iploipacy  ,and  familiar. with 
Russian  designs,  he  very  zealously  and  with  great 
ability  fought  the  diplomatic  battles  ot  Turkey,  and 
inspired  the  Porte  with  confidence  in  the ;  event  of 
war  It  was  by  his  dexterous  negotiations  that  Eng- 
tend  was  gradually  drawn  into   a  warlike   attitude 
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against  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  resolutions  of  the  £ng> 
lish  premier  to  maintain  peace  at  any  cost. 

In  the  meantime  the  £ngtish  people,  after  theii 
long  peace  of  nearly  forty  years,  were  becoming  res'ty. 
less'in  viesw  of  the  encrbaehifients  of  Russia,  and  were 
in  favor  of  vigorous  measures,  even  if  they  should 
lead  to  war.  The  generation  had  passed  away  that 
remembered  Waterloo,  so  that  public  opinion  was  de- 
cidedly warlike,  and  goaded  on  the  ministry  to  meas- 
ures which  materially  conflicted  with  Lord  Aberdeen's 
peace  principles.  The  idea  of  war  with  Russia  became 
popular,  —  partly  from  jealousy  of  a  warlike  empire 
that  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  and 
partly  from  the  English  love  of  war  itself,  with  its 
.  excitements,  after  the  du^ness  and  inaction  of  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  1853  England 
found  herself  drifting  into  war,  to  the. alarm  and  dis^ 
gust  of  Aberdeen  and  Gladstone,  to  the  joy  of  the 
people  and  the  satisfaction  of  Palmexston  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cabinet. 

The  third  party  to  this  Crimean  contest  was  France, 
then  ruled  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  lately  become 
head  of  the  State  by  a  series  of  political  usurpations 
and  crimes  that  must  ever  be  a  stain;  on  his  fame. 
Yet  he  did  not  feel  secure  on  his  throne;  the  ancient 
nobles,  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  the  parlia- 
meotarv  leaders  were  against  him-    They  stood  aloof 
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JErom  his  governD^nt,  r^arding  him  as^  a  traitor  and 
a  robber,  who  by  cuiming  and  elfiuaghter  had  stolen 
the  ciown.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  infe- 
rior intellect,  whose  <jhief  pierit  w«s"  the  ability  to 
conceal  his  thoughts  and  hold  his  tongue,  and  whose 
power  rested  -on  the  annyi  the  all^^cis  of  which 
he  had  seduced;  by  bribes  and  promises.  Feeling 
the  precariou^ness  of  his  situation/  and  the  insta^ 
bility  of  the  pec^le  he  had  deceived  with  the  usual 
Napoleonic  liesj  which  he  called  "ideas/'  he  looked 
about  for  soinething  to  -  divert  their,  mijnds,  -r-  som^ 
scheme  by  which  he  coulfl  gain- ^tftof;.aiad  the  diflfc- 
oulties  bet\^en  Bussia  and  Turkey  fiirnlshed  h^  the 
"  occasion  he  desired.  He  determiiled  to  employ  his 
army  in  aid  of  Turkey.  It  ifould  be  difficult  to  dhow 
what  gain  would  result  to  Fiopce,  for  Prance  did  not 
wanti  additicmal  territory  in  the  East.  But  a  war 
would  be  popular,  and  KTapdleon  wiinted  ix)pularity. 
Moreover,  an  alliance  with  England,  (tensive  and 
defensive,  to  check  Russian  eiicroaehments,  would 
strengthen  his'  own  position,  social  as  well  as  po- 
litical. He  needed  friends.  It  was  his  aim  to  enter 
the  family  of  European  monarchs,  to  be  on  a  good 
footing  with  them,  to  be  one  of  them,  ad  a  legitimate 
sovereign.  The  English  alliance  might  bring  Victoria 
herself  to  Paris  as  his  guest.  The  former  prisoner  of 
Ham,  whom  everybody  laughed  at  as  a  visionary  or 
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despised:  as  an  adventurer,  Tf:ould,  by  an.  alliance  witU 
England,  become  the  equal  of  Queen  Vi4toiri^,  and  witj) 
infinitely  greater  po.'vrer.  She  was  a  mearejfigurj^TheacJ 
in  her  government,  to  act  aa  her  minister?  ,di^^t<;jd ; 
he,,  on  the  other  hand,  had  frapce;  ^t.  hisfeet^r  ^^4 
dictated  to  his  ministers, wl^tthey^sbpu^d.  do.  - 

The  parties,  thrill,  in.  the  Cr^naean-v^  wQre  Russia, 
seeking  tQ^Qjrusb  T^^rkey,  with  iFraijici^ .  ^i^^  Epglan^^ 
OQminjgf,  \(Q  the  rescue,' — pstenaihly  to r, preserve  the 
''  balance  of  power ''  in  Europe. 

But  before  considering, the  war  ^tsejlf,  w/^  must  glapce 
at  the  preliniinaries^  —  the  mqyemei^t^  whiqh  took 
place  making  war  inevitable^  and  which  furnished  .thq 
pretext  for  disturbing  the  peace  ofjEurope. 

First  must  be  mentioned  the  coi|test  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sacred  shrines  in.  the  Holy  Jjand.  Pilgrim- 
ages to  these  shrines  took  place,  long  before  Palestine 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  jlohapmedans.  It  was  one 
of  the  passions  of  the  Middle  .Ages,  apd  it  was  re- 
spected even  by  the  Turks,  who  willingly  entered  intp 
the  feelings  of  the  Christians  coming  to  kneel  at  Jeru- 
salem. Many  sacred  objects  of  reverence,  if  not  idol- 
atry, were  guarded  by  Christian  monks,  who  were  per- 
mitted by  the  goverjiment  to  cherish  them  in  their 
convents.  But  the  Qreek  ani  the  Latin  convents, 
allowed  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Turkish  government, 
equally  aspired  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Sen' 
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ulchre  and  other  sacred  shrines  in  Jerusalem.  It  rested 
with  the  Turkish  government  to  determine  which  of 
the  rival  churches,  Greeks  or  Latin,  should  have  the 
control  of  the  shrines,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  perpetual 
controversy,  —  Russia,  of  course,  defending  the  claims 
of  the  Greek  convents,  who  at  this  time  had  long 
been  the  appointed  guardians,  and  France  now  taking 
up  those  of  the  Latin;  although  Bussia  was  the  more 
earnest  in  the  matter,  as  holding  a  right  already 
allowed. 

The  new  President  of  the  French  republic,  in  1851, 
on  the  lookout  for  subjects  of  controversy  with  Russia, 
had  directed  his  ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  de- 
mand from  the  Porte  some  almost  forgotten  grants 
made  to  the  Latin  Church  two  or  three  hundred  years 
before.  This  demand,  which  the  Sultan  dared  not 
refuse,  was  followed  by  the  Turks'  annulling  certain 
privileges  which  had  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  Greek 
convents ;  and  thus  the  ancient  dispute  was  reopened. 
The  Greek  Church  throughout  Russia  was^  driven  al- 
most to  frenzy  by  this  act  of  the  Turkish  government. 
The  Czar  Nicholas,  himself  a  zealot  in  religion,  was 
indignant  and  furious;  but  the  situation  gave  him  a 
pretext  for  insults  and  threats  that  would  necessarily 
lead  to  war,  which  he  desired  as  eagerly  as  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  Porte,  embarrassed  and  wishing  for 
peace,  leaned  for  advice  on   the  English  ambassador, 
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who,  as   has  been  said,  promised   the  mediation  d 
'Eugjand. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  angry  negotiations  and 
pressure  made  by  Bussia  and  France  alternately  on 
the  Sultan  in  reference  to  thp  guardianship  of  the 
shrines,  —  as  to  who  should  possess  the  key  of  the 
chief  door  of  the  Uply  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  acid 
of  the  church  at  jBethlehem,  Greek  or  Latin  monks. 

A8,;the  pyessvire  made  by 'France  .was.  the  moat  po- 
tent, the  Czar  in  his  rage  i  ordered  one  of  his  corps 
^arrtiee  to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  another  corps  to  hold  itself;  in  readi- 
ness, —  altogether  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  f^rty- 
four  thousand  men.    The  world  saw  two  great  nations 
quarrelling  about  a  key    to  the.  door  of  a  church 
in   Palestine;  statesmen  saw,  on  the  one  band,  the 
haughty  ambition  of  Nicholas  seeking  pretence  for  a 
vrar  which  might  open  to  him  the  gates  of :  Constan- 
tinople, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  schietnes  of  the 
French  emperor — for  the  teij-year  preaideiit:  elected* 
in  1851  had  in  just  one  ye$.r  got  himself  "elected ** 
emperor  —  to   disturb    the  pe^0  of    Europe,  which 
might  end    in  establishing    more    securely  his  owi 
xisorpation,  .    r 

The  warlike  attitude  of  Kuasia  in-  1S58  alarmed* 
England,  vf\\o  was  not  prepared  to. go  to  wa(t. "« Ai  ht^ 
been  said,  M^ntchikof  wa^i  no  maitioh  in  <tiif 
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plotiitmy  tot  Lord  Stratford  de  EedcMe,  and  an  angry 
and  lively  war  of  diplomatic  notes  passed  between 
them.  The  C&t  diacovercid  that  the  Englij^h  ambas- 
sador had'  more  influence  with  the  Porte  tban  Ment- 
chJkdf;  and  became  intensely  angry.  Lord  Stratford 
febeted  out  the  schemes  of  the  Czar  in  regard  to  the 
Rudskn  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church,  ^hich  was 
one  of  his  most  cherished  plans,  and  bent  every  energy 
to  deffeat  it.  He  did  not  care  about  the  quarrels  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  monks  for  the  guardianship  of  the 
sacred  sbrines;  but  he  did  object  to  the  meditated 
P'otectorate  of  the  C^ar  over  the  Greek  subjects  of 
Tartedy/  t^^ichjif  sttcecjssful,  would  endanger  the  indfe- 
p<mdettc^  df  the  Sultan,  so  necessary  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  All  the  desipatdiels  from  6t.  Petersburg 
breathed  imfpAtietie^  and  wrath,  and  Mentchikof' found 
himself  in  great  di^tllties.  The  Rilsskn  ambassador 
even  foitod  meaai  to  haire  the  advantage  of  a  private 
audience  with  the  Suitan;  without  the  knowledge  of 
Ae  grand  ririer;  but  the  Sultan,  though  courteous, 
remained  firm.  Thiti  ertded  th6  mission  of  the  Rus- 
sian ^  Embassador,  foiled  and  baffled  at  every  turn; 
while  hi*  imperial  master,  tbweting  into  passion,  lost 
all  the  reputation  he  had  gained  during  his  reign  fof 
justioe  and  moderation:  ' 

Within  three  dayis  df  the  departure  of  Prince  Ment- 
ckikDf  from  C6nfiitantinopH  England  and  t^rance  be- 
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gan  to  concert' mciasiii^s  together  fot  atmtd  tesifttatice 
to  Eus^ia,  should  wax  actually  break  out,  which  sfeemed 
inevitable,  f or  ty  C^iat  was  fiB€!d  With  rage;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fa6t  that  within  two  weeks  th^-^ltan 
yielded  th^  point  as  to  the  privileges  of  Greek  subject© 
in  his  empire,  — but  beyond  that  he  stood  firtn,  and 
appealed  to  Bingland  aiid  France.  '   "  ' 

The  Czar  now  meditated  the  occupation  of  the  Dan- 
tibian  principalities,  in  order  to  enable  hi6  armies  to 
march  to  ConstantinojiW.  But  Austria  and  Prussia 
would  not  consent  to  tihis,  aind  the  b^r  iOUnd  himself 
Opposed  virtually  by  all  Europe.  He  still  labored 
under  the  dClU^ioti  that' 'England  WOtlM  hx)ld  Aloof, 
knowing  t'he  pyace  polldy  of  the  Biiglish  goveruihent 
under  the  leadership  Of  Lord  Abel*deeU.  Utider  tJhi« 
delusion,  dad  boiling  ovier  with  anger,  h^  tfaddenly, 
without  taking'  counsel  of  hk  niinisteife  or  of  toy  Kving 
soul,  touched  a  bell  in  his  palacei  =  The  officer  in  at* 
tendaUce  retyelv^d  an  order  for  the  army  to 'ci'oss  the 
Prnth.  'On  the  2d  of  July,  1853,  Russia  invaded  the 
^incipaHties.  On  the  followlhg  dtiy  a  manifesto  was 
read  iu  her  churches  that  the  Czar  made  War  on  I'urkey 
in  deface  of  the  Greek  religion';  and  all  the  fanatical 
2:eal  of  the'  Russians  Was  at  once  exctted  to  go  where 
the  Czar  nlight  send  them  in  behalf  of  their  faith. 
STothihg  Could  be'  more  popular  than  such  a  war. 

But  the  hostile  attitude  taken  by  all  Europe  ob  th<^ 
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mvasion  of  tbe  principalities,  and  by  Austria  in  pat* 
ticular,  was  too  great  an  obstacle  for  even  tbe  Czar  of 
all  the  Sussias  to  disr^ard,  especially  when  he  learned 
that  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  were  ordered  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  that  his  fleet  would  be  pent  up  in 
an  inland  basin  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  became  necessary 
for  Russia  to  renew  negotiations.  At  Vienna  a  note 
had  been  framed  ^^tween  four  of  the  great  Powers, 
by  which  it  was  clear  that  they  wx)uld  all  unite  in 
resisting  the  Czar,  if  he  did  not  withdraw  his  armies 
from  the  principalities.  The  Porte  promptly  dete?> 
mined  on  war,  supported  by  the  advice  of  a  greai 
Council,  attended  by  one  hundred  and  sevepty-two 
of  the  foremost  men  of  tbe  empire,  and  fifteen  days 
were  given  to  Russia  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
th^ .  principalities.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
the  troaps  not  being  wi^dm>wn,  on  s  October  5  war 
was  declared  by  Turkey. 

The  war  on  the  part  of  Turkey  was  defensive,  neces- 
sary, and  popular.  The  religious  sentim,eat  of  the 
whole  nation,  was  appealed  to,  and  not  in  vain.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  nation  to  carry  on  a.grie^t  war  unless 
it  is  supported  by  the  people.  In  Turkey  and  through- 
out the  scattered  dominions  of  the  Sultan^  religion  and 
pp>triotism.and  warlike  ardor  combined  to  make  men 
arise  by  their  own  free-will,  and  endure  ffitigue,  danger, 
hunger,  and  privation  for  their  coimtry  and  their  faith 
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The  public  dangers  were  great ;  for  Russia  was  at  the 
height  of  her  power  and  prestige,  .and  the  Cz^r  was 
known  to  have  a  determined  will,  not  to  be  bent  by 
difficulties  which  were -.not  insurmcpintable. 

Meanwhile  the  preachers  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
faith  were  not  behind  the  Mohammedans  in  rousing 
the  martial  and  religious  spirit  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  auto- 
crat. In  his  proclamation  the  Czar  urged  inviolable 
guaranties  in  favor  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  pretended  (as  is  usual  with  all  parties 
in  going  to  war)  that  he  was  challenged  to  the  fight, 
and  that  his  cause  was  just.  He  then  invoked  the  aid 
of  Almighty  Power.  It  was  rather  a  queer  thing  iox 
a  warlike  sovereign,  entering  upon  an  aggressive  war 
to  gratify  ambition,  to  quote  the  words  of  David  :  "  In 
thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  trusted:  let  me  not  be  con- 
founded forever." 

Urged  on  and  goitded  by  the  French  emperor,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  and  obtuse  to  all  further  negotiations 
for  peace,  which  Lord  Aberdeen  still  hoped  to  secure, 
the  British  government  at  last  gave  orders  for  its  fleet 
to  proceed  to  Constantinople.  The  Czar,  so  long  the 
ally  of  England,  was  grieved  and  indignant  at  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  breach  of  treaties  and  an 
aflfront  to  him  personally,  and  determined  on  ven- 
geance.   He  ordered  his  fleet  at  Sebastopol  to  attack 
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a  TuAish  flee*  anchored  near  Sinope,  which  wa^  done 
Nov.  30, 185&.  Except  a  sifigle  fiteanier,  every  one  of 
the  Turkish  vessels  was  destroyed,  and  four  thousand 
Turks  were  kflled.  • 

Thfe  anger  of  both  the  French  and  English  people  was 
now  fairly  roused  by  this  disaster,  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
found  himself  powerless  to  resist  the  public  clamor 
for  war.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  most  popular  and 
powerful  minister  that  Englatid  had,  resigtied  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  and  openly  sided' witih'' the  favorite 
cause.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  comipelled  now  to  let 
matters  take  their  course,  and  th^  English  fleet  was 
ordered  to  the  Black  Sea ;  biit  War  we|,s  not  yet  de- 
dar^  by  the  Western  Powers,  sln(5e  thi^  still  re- 
mained some  hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Meanwhile  PrussitBt  and  Austria  united  in  a  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  to  expel  the  Russiani  from  the 
Danubian  provinces,  which  filled  the  inind  of  Nicholas 
with  more  grief  than  anger ;  for  he  had  counted  on  the 
neutrality  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  he  had  on  the  neu- 
trality of  England.  It  was  his  misfortune  tfi  believe 
what  he>  wished,  rather  than  face  facts. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1854,  however,  after  a  win- 
ter of  diplomacy  and  military  threatenings  and  move- 
ments, which  effected  nothing  like  a  settlement,  France 
and  England  declared  war  against  Russia;  on  the  11th 
of  April  the  Czar  issued  his  warlike  maniifesto,  and 
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Europe  blazefl  ^ith  ptepaariLtJwa  lor  r  one  of  th^  TOo$t 
needless  and  wicked  contests  jjx  modern  tu?i^.  All 
parties  were  to  blaide;  but  pu  Rug$ift,tbe  greatest 
odium  rests,  for  dijatui:bing .  the  pe9iee  . of  i Europe,  .^h 
though  the  Cdlr  at  thi^  outlet  h94  no  idea,  of;  fighting 
the  Western  Powers,  hi  ^ .  t5^ch»i^l  poi^t  of  view 
the  blame  of  beginning  the  di$pvite  wbiQb  led  to  the 
Crimean  :wair'  rests  i  with  rraojce^^  f<?r\6h^.,9pene4  an4 
renewed  thet  q-ikeetion  ot  the  guwrdifi^p^hip  of  the  s^ 
ered  shrines^ 'whioh  had  f  Jong  bi^p  iun,4^  tdie  protec- 
tion of  the-  Greek  Ohuxcb;'  aod  it  ;w^a  ithe  ii^tr^ues 
of  Louis  i;NapoleD«i.  whieh  e«it£^aglecl  Ei^gJL^d^  Th^ 
lattier  oountry- .was  .al$o  to  blame :i {or  hexjoal^ufy 
of :  Buflsi^n  eacyQii<5bme¥^t$,  f^iri^g  ,tbat,.  ^j,  ^ould 
gnwiqaUy  extefad/to  English . po^^epsi^ne  ip,,tbe  Ea^ 
Had  Nicholas. knowA  itbe  trijie  4t8,te  ;ot  Engliaih  pi^blip 
j>pinion  he  might  have  orefr^ined  fij<>na/;aGti|ali  hosfili-^ 
iies;  but  he  was  milled  by  (ihe  faW  that  I-jprdAber'- 
deen  had  given  assurance*  of  a  p^a^^  p(>liQy» 

Although  ,Frau©e  and  England  enteTe4  WPn  the  war 
only  with  th^  intention  at  first  ol  protecting, Turkey, 
and  ."^ere  mere  allies  for  that  purppse;  yet  these  twp 
Powerfe  soon  bore  the  brunt  of  the  cpntie^t,  which 
really  became  a  strife  between  Ru3^t  on  the  one 
side  and  Englaikd  and  Fr^npe  on  the  other.  More- 
over,!.  instead  of  merely  defending  Turkey  against 
Buseia,  the  allied  Powers  assumed  the,  offensive,  and 
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thus  took  the  responsibility  for  ail  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  war. 

The  command  of  the  English  army  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Lord  Raglati,  once  known  as.  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  who  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
while  on  the  staff  of  Wellington ;  a  wise  and  experi- 
enced commander,  but  too  old  for  such  service  as  was 
now  expected  of  him  in  an  untried  field  of  warfare. 
Besides,  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  seen  active 
service.  When  appointed  to  the  command  he  was 
sixty-six  years  old.  From  1827  to  1852  he  was  mil- 
itary secretary  at  the  Horse  Guards,  —  the  English 
War  Office,  —  where  he  was  made  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  soon  after  became  a  full  general. 
He  was  taciturn  but  accessible,  and  had  the  power 
of  attracting  everybody  to  him;  averse  to  all  show 
and  parade;  with  an  uncommon  power  for  writing 
both  good  English  and  French,  —  an  accomplished 
man,  from  whom  much  was  expected. 

The  command  of  the  French  forces  was  given  to 
Marshal  Saint-Arhaud,  a  bold,  gay,  reckless,  enterpris- 
ing man,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Algeria  as 
much  for  his  indifference  to  human  life  as  for  his  ad- 
ministrative talents,  —  ruthless,  but  not  bloodthirsty. 
He  was  only  colonelwhen  Fleury,  the  arch-'conspira* 
tor  and  friend  of  Tx)uis  Napoleon,  was  sent  to  Algeria 
to  find  some  officer  of  ability  who  could  be  bribed  tc 
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join  in  the  meditated  coup  cTetuL  Saint-Arnaud  lis- 
tened to  his  proposals,  and  was  promised  the  post  oL 
minister  of  war,  which  would  place  the  army  under 
his  control,  for  all  commanders  would  receive  orders 
from  him.  He  was  brought  to  Paris  and  made  min- 
ister of  war,  with  a  view  to  the  great  plot  of  the  2d  of 
December,  and  later  was  created  a  Marshal  of  France. 
His  poor  health  .(the  result  of  his  excesses)  made  him 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  forces  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Crimea;  but  his  military  reputation  was  better 
than  his  moral,  and  in  spite  of  his  unfitness  the  em- 
peror—  desirous  still  further  to  reward  his  partisan 
services  —  put  him  in  command  of  the  French  Crimean 
forces.  ' 

The  first  military  operations  took  place  on  ^the 
Danube.  Th^  Russians  th^n  ^  occupied  tbe>  Danubian 
principalities,, and  ba4  undeartakeur  the  siege  of  Silis- 
tria,  which,  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Turks,  before 
the  allied  French  and  English  armies  could  advance  to 
its. relief;  bi;t  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  May  that 
the  allied  armies  were  in  full  force,  and  took  up  their 
position  ;at  Varna.  .      ^ 

Jfiphojas  was  now  obliged  to  yield.  He  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  war  with  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Turkey  together;  It  had  become  impossible 
for  him  to  invade  European  Turkey  by  the  accustomed 
route.     So,  und^r  pressure  of  tlielr  assembling  forces, 
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he  vrithd?ew  his  troops  from  the  Danublan  provinces, 
which  removed  all  cause  of  hostilities  from  Prussia 
and  Austria.  These  two  great  Powers  now  left  France 
and  England  to  support  all  the  burdens  of  the  war. 
If  Prussia  and  Austria  had  not  withdrawn  from  the 
alliance,  the  Crimean  war  would  not  have  taken  place, 
for  Russia  would  have  tnade  peace  with  Tiirkey.  It 
was  on  the  2d  of  August,  1854,  that  the  Russians 
recrossed  the  Pruth,  and  the  Austrians  took  posses*- 
sion  of  the  principalities. 

England  might  now  have  withdrawn  from  the  con^ 
test  Imt  for  her  alliance  with  France,  —  an  entangling 
alliance,  indeed;  but  Lord  Palmerstoil,  seeing  tbat 
war  was  inevitable,  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  the 
British  cabinet  became  a  unit,  supported  by  the  na- 
tion. Ldrd  Aberd^n  still  continued  to  be  premier; 
but  Falmerston  Was  now  the  leading  spirit,  and  all 
eyes  turned  to  him.  The  English  people,  who  had 
forgotten  what  war  wasj  upheld  the  governmeiit,  arid 
indeed  goaded  it  on  to  war.  The  One  tnan  who  did 
not  drift  was  tlie  secretary  for  •  foreign  affairs.  Lord 
Falmerston,  who  went  steadily  ahead,  and  gained 
his  object,-^ a  ^beck  upon  Bussia's  power  in  the 
East.  ' 

This  statesman  Was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  wiikh 
H  strong  desire  for  power  under  the  guise  of  levity 
and  good^nature.    He  was  far-^reaohing,  bold,  and  d 
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concftatratecl  energy;  but:  bis  reft!  ehft?ftoter  wap  jiq( 
fully  c<?mprelieiadecl  until  thQ  Crimean  war,  8,Hbt)i{igb 
he  waa  oo»spiouous  in  politico  for  .forty  ymvs.  .  His 
frank  uttexftneeg,  his  off-band  wiannej;,  bi»  ready  banter, 
and  his  joyous  ^yes  captivated  everybody;  And  veiled  bi^ 
^tern  purposes,  He  waa, distrusted  at: St,  Peterj9bui?g 
because  of  bi^  »Uianee  wtb  Louis  Napoleon,  bis  hatred 
<rf  the  BourbonSi  and  bis  naasking  the.  warlike  t^n* 
d,eacy  of  .the-  gomnnatent,!  which  he  was  sQon  M  lead, 
for  l4[)rd: Aberdeen. was  not  tb© man  to;co^dupt  a/was^ 
with  Iltt$jaia. . .    ,    :,    . 

At  this  point,  a^;  stated  above,  the  w*r  m^rht  bavie 
ternwnated*  for  jtbft  Russians  bfcid  abanden^d  tbo  prinei^ 
palities ;  but  at  home  the  English  badheea  Iroused  by 
Louis  Ud^^oleocTs  frieiids  and  by  fcbe/^jourse  of  ev^^ti 
to  a.  fighting  tfemj>er,  and  tibc  FH^noh  empwJir'*  inter « 
e$t8' would  i^t  let  bito  wlttidiajw;  wbila-  in  tke  fieJA 
imthex  the  Tuxbish  nori  I'r^jcb  nOr  Dnglisb  Ijroopa 
were  to ;  be  cocateated  with  leas  than  tiie- inv^Onpf 
the  Busiaian  territoiiea  Tttrkey  was  now  in.  no  dangei 
of  invaaion  by. the  EussinUSi  for  they  bdd  been  recalled 
from  the  prinoipalitilss,  and  d)e ;  fle^tA  o£  England  an4 
France  ccmfcrolled  the;  Blaok.  Sea.  ..Fw»Q  defensive 
measures  they  turned  to  ofifensive 

The  nwnths  of.  July  and  August  wwx^lfimitous  to 
the  allied  iarnries  at  Varna  ;  not  f rom  battles^  but  frotn 
pestilence;  whieb  was  fisarfuL     On  the  36th  /rf  August 
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it  was  determined  to  re-embark  the  decimated  troops, 
sail  for  the  Oitmea,  and  land.at  some  place  near  Sebas- 
topoL  The  capture  of  this  fortress  was  now  the  objec- 
tive point  of  the  war.  On  the  13th  of  September  the 
fleets  anchored  in  Eupatoria  Bay,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  and  the  disembarkation  of 
the  troops  took  place  without  hindrance  from  the 
Bussians,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alma,  which  was  apparently  impreg- 
nable. There  the  Russians,  on  their  own  soil  and  in 
their  intrenched  camp,  wisely  awaited  the  advance  of 
their  foes  on  the  way  to  Sebastopol,  the  splendid  sea- 
port, fortress,  and  arsenal  at  the  extreme  southwestern 
point  of  the  Crimea. 

There  were  now  upon  the 'coasts  of  the  Crimea  some 
thirty-seven  thousand  French  and  Turks  with  sixty- 
»fight  pieces  of  artillery  (all  under  the  orders  of  Mar- 
ihal  Saint-Arnaud),  and  some  twenty-seven  thousand 
English  with  sixty  guns,— altogether  about  sixty-four 
thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  guns. 
It  was  intended  that  the  fleets  should  follow  the  march 
of  the  armies,  in  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies. 
The  march  was  perilous,  without  a  base  of  supplies  on 
the  coast  itself,  and  without  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
number  or  resources  of  the  enemy.  It  required  a 
high  order  of  military  genius  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  troops.    The  French 
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advanced  in  a  line  on  the  coast  nearest  the  sea;  the 
English  took  up  their  line  of  march  towards  the  south, 
on  the  left,  farther  in  the  interior.  The  French  were 
protected  by  the  fleets  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  other.  The  English  therefore  were  exposed 
to  the  greater  danger,  having  their  entire  left  flank 
open  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  ground  over  which  the 
Western  armies  marched  was  an  undulating  steppe. 
They  marched  in  closely  massed  columns,  and  they 
inarched  in  weariness  and  silence,  for  they  had  not  re- 
covered from  Uie  fatal  pestilence  at  Varna.  The  men 
were  weak,  and  suffered  greatly  from  thirst  At  length 
they  oavpe  to  the  Alma  River,  where  the  Russians  were 
intrenched  on  the  left  bank.  The  allies  were  of  course 
compelled  to  cross  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the  ene* 
mies^' batteries,  and  then  attack:  their  fortified  positions, 
and  drive  the  Russians  from  their  post 

All  this  was  done  successfully.  The  battle  of  the 
Alma  was  gained  by  the  invaders,  but  only  with  great 
losses.  Prince  Mentchikof,  who  commanded  the  Rus« 
sians,  beheld  with  astonishment  the  defeat  of  the 
troops  he  had  posted  in  positions  believed  to  be  secure 
from*  capture  1^  assault.  The  .genius  of  Lord  Raglan, 
•of-Saint-Aniaud;  of i General  Bosket,  of.. Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  of  Canrobert,  of  Sirde  Xacy  Eian8,,of  Sir 
George  Brown,  had  carried  the  day.  BoUi  sides  fought 
w:'th  equal  bravery,  but  science  was  on  the  side  of  the 
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allies*  In  the  battle,  Sir  Oolin  €alnpbell  greatly  die* 
tinguished  himself  leading  a  Highland  bxigade;  also 
General  Codrington,  who  stormed  the  great  redoubt^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  iflrpar^nable.  This  probably 
decided  the  battle,  the  detaild  of  which  it  is  not  tny 
object  to  present.  Its  great  peculiarity  was  that  the 
Bussians  fought  in  solid  column,  and  the  allies  in 
extended  lines. 

After  the  day  was  won,  Lord  Raglan  .pressed  Saint- 
Arnaud  to  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  French 
general  was  weakened  by  ilkess^  aiid  ibis  energies 
failed.  Had  Lord  Baglaiti'a  coutisek  been,  followed,  the 
future  disasters  of  the  allied:  larmier  might  have  been 
averted.  TSm  battle  was  fought  oi^  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  but  the  allied  armies  halted  ^n  the  Alma  until 
t^e  23d,  instead  of  ptmhing  on  ditaetly  to  Seba$topol« 
twenty-five  miles  tp  the  south.  This  Jong  halti  w«5 
owing  to  Saints  Arnaud,  who  felt  it  .was  nee^ss^rjr  to 
embark  the  wounded  on  the  ships  before  enoounteri^ 
new  dangeiB.  This  refusal  of  the  French  ccfmmandet 
to  advance  directly  to  the  attaok  6f  the  forts  on  the 
north  of  Sebastopol  was  unfortunate,  for  there  wpuW 
have  been  biit  slight  resistance,  the  main  body  of  the 
Russians  having  withdrawn  to  the  sbuth  of  the  city* 
All  this  necessitated  a  flank  movement  of  the  allies, 
which  was  long  and  tedious,  eastward,  across  the  north 
*iide  of  Sebastopol  to  the  south  of  it,  where  the  Ruf^sians 
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s^en  irifetetlchecL  They  cwssed  the  Belbec  (a  sniall 
rivet)  without  serious  obstriictioiij  and  arrived  in  sight 
of  SebastopOl,  which  they  were  not  to  enter  that  au- 
tnmh  as  they  had  confidently  expected.  The  Husdian 
to  whom  ihe  stubboi*n  defence  of  Sebastopol  was  in-* 
debted  more  than  to  any  other  man>- — Lient»*Colonel 
Todleben,-^ha<i  tbotx)ughly  and  rapidly  fortified  the 
city  on  the  north  after  the  battle  of  the  Ahna. 

It  wa9  the  ophiion  o*  ll'odleben  himself,  afterward  Ex- 
pressed, ^-^VV^hidhwfes' that  of  Lord  Raglan,!  and  also  of 
Sir  Edmui^  Lyons,  (ijotftmariding  the  fleet,— that  tbd 
Star  FOtt  whicfc  KStefonfled'Sebastopol  on  the;n(Mhi  hoKi^i- 
ever  sti:t)ng,  wtts  indefensible  befoiie  the  fotoces  thai 
the  allies  could  have  brought  to  bear,  a^inst  iti  Had 
the  Star  Fort  bden'  takei,  the*  whole  hatboU  erf i Sdhasto** 
pol  would  have  been  open  to  the  fire  of  the  allies,  and 
ih6  city -^nerided' for  reftlge  as  well  as  forghay*-^ 
would  have  Ml^ft  into  their  hands*; 

The  ooriditioa  of  the  allied  armies  was  now  criticsli 
since  tliey*  had  nb  accurate  kn^^iirledge  of 'tfa^  ooutitty 
over  t^hich  they  were  to  march  on  tM  east  of  Sebas^ 
topol,  nor  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,'  who  controlled 
the  sea-shore.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember the  fla'nk  march  began,  through^tangldd  f otests, 
J)y  the  aid  of  the  compass.  It  was  a  laborious:  task  fdt 
the  troops,  especially  since  they  had  not  ^regained  their 
health  from  the  ravages  of   the-  cholera  in  Bulgaria. 
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Two  days'  march,  however,  jMrought  the  English  army 
to  the  little  port  of  Balaklava,  on  the  south  of  Sebas- 
topol,  where  the  land  and  sea  forces  met. 

Soon  after  the  allied  armies  had  arrived  at  Bala- 
klava.  Saint- Arnaud  was  obliged  by  his  fatal  illness  to 
yield  up  his  command  to  Marshal  Canrabert,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  died,  —  an  unprincipled,  but  a  brave 
and  able  man. 

The  Russian  forces  meanwhile,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  had  retreated  to  Sebastopol  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  city,  which  the  allies  were  preparing  to  attack. 
Prince  Mmtchikof  then  resolved  upon  a .  bold ,  moasfure 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  this  was  to  sink  his 
ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  by  which  he  pre- 
vented the  English  and  French  fleets  from  entering  it, 
and  gained  an  additional  force  of  eighteen  thousand 
seamen  to  his  army.  Loath  was  the  Russian  admiral 
to  make  this  sacrifice,  and  he  expostulated  with  the 
generalrin-chief ,  but  was  obliged  to  obey.  This  sinking 
of  their  fleet  by  the  Russians  reminds  one  of  the  con- 
flagration of  Moscow,  —  both  desperate  and  sacrificial 
acts. 

The  French  and  English  forces  were  now  on  the 
south  side  of  Sebastopol,  in  iCoaimuiji.cation  with  their 
fleet  at  Balaklava,.«a«d  wfere  flushed  with  viotbty,:  w)iile 
the  forces  opposed  to  them  were  probably  inferior  in 
number.      Why  did  not  the  allies  at  once  begin  the 
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assault  of  the  city  ?  It  was  thought  to  be  prudent  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  their  siege  guns.  While  these 
heavy  guns  were  being  brought  from  the  ships,  Todle- 
ben  —  the  ablest  engineer  then  living  —  w^as  strength- 
ening the  defences  on  the  south  side.  Every  day's 
delay  added  to  the  difficulties  of  attack.  Three 
weeks  of  precious  time  were  thus  lost,  and  when 
on  the  17th  of  October  the  allies  began  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sebastopol,  which  was  to  precede  the  attack, 
their  artillery  was  overpowered  by  that  of  the  de- 
fenders. The  fleets  in  vain  thundered  against  the 
solid  sea-front  of  the  fortress.  After  a  terrible  bom- 
bardment of  eight  days  the  defences  of  the  city  were 
unbroken. 

Mentchikof,  meanwhile,  had  received  large  rein- 
forcements, and  prepared  to  attack  the  allies  from  the 
east.  His  point  of  attack  was  Balaklava,  the  defence 
of  which  had  been  intrusted  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 
The  battle  was  undecisive,  but  made  memorable  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  *'  Light  Brigade,"  —  about  six  hundred 
cavalry  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
digan. This  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  commander  of  the  cavalry 
division,  of  an  order  from  Lord  Baglan  to  attack  the 
enemy.  Lord  Cardigan  was  then  directed  by  Lucan  to 
rescue  certain  guns  which  the  enemy  had  captured. 
He  obeyed,  in  the  face  of  batteries  in  front  and  on  both 
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flanks.  The  slaughter  was  terrible,  -^  m  feet,  the 
brigade  .was  nearly  annihilated.  The  »ews  of  this 
disaster  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  English  nation, 
and  caused  grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  cavalry  commaiideflrs,  neither  of  whom  had  seen 
much  military-  service,  although  both  were  over  fifty 
jears  of  age  and  men  of  •  ability  and  bravery.  The 
"Heavy  Brigade"  of  cavalry,  commiandod  ;by  General 
Scarlett,  who  also  was  more  than  fifty, years,  old  and 
had  never  seen  service  in  the  field,  almost' Tedeemed 
the  error  by  which  that  ocmmanded  by  Loifd  Cardigan 
was  so  nearly  destroyed.  With  six  hunKjtred  ,  men  he 
ebaiged  up  a  long  slope,  aoad .  plunged  fearl^sly  into 
a  body  of  three  thousand  Russian  cavalry,  separated 
it  into  segments,  disorgani^d  it,  apd;drov$.  it  b^w^,  — 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  operations  in  modern 
timeS/  r 

The  batttle  of  Balaklava,  on  the  26th  of  O^fcobei, 
was  followed,  November  5,  by  this  battle  of  Inkermai^ 
when  the  English  were  unexpectedly  as.9aulted>  TOdOf 
cover  of  a  deep  mlat,  by  an  overwhelming  body  of 
Russians,  The  Britons  bravely  stood  their  ground 
against  the  maissive.  colunins  which  Mentchikof  had 
sent  to  crush  them,  ajid  repelled  the. e^en^  with  im- 
mense slaughter;  but.  thi9  battlie  naade  t?he .  paptjire  of 
Sebastopol,  as  planned  by  theaJlies,  impo^sjible.  The 
forces  of  the  Russians  were  double  in  niunber  to  those 
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of  the  allies,  and  lield:  possession  of  a  fbrtriess^  ^gakist 
whichL  a  tremendous /ciannonade  liadbe^n  in  vain.  Thfe 
prompt  sagacity  and ;  tremendous  eD^ergy  of  Todleben 
repaired  every  breafch .as*  fast  as  it  was  made^;  and 
by  his  .eoaacjBQtiration  ol  great  iimmbfers  of  iaborerfi 
at  the  nieieded  points,  htige  eartb^Morks  ^arode  like 
iioagic  before  .the  astonished  alliea  i They  made  no 
headway ;  their  efifdrtis  w^e ;  in'  vaii  \  the  :efifterprls6 
had' failed.  It  became,  xieceesary  to  'evaouatei  the 
Crimea,  "or  uottdertake* i  a  islow^  wintet'  siege  -in  the 
jHffiaence:  of  superior  fo^^i  aMd  ^Iffi^uhies^  i^ich 
had  not  been  antici^ted^  aiid^'for  Which  -  no  ad^ 
quite  f)flf6viBion  had  been  uaadeJ  ' 

The  alUes  ohose  4^he '  hitter  alternative ;'  and"  tiben  b^ 
gan  a  series  of  ciilaaiiita;e9;an<|  sukfiTetlugs  unpaK^alleled  in 
thehistory  of  wair  since  the  retrefetttof  Kkpoleof  from 
Moscow.  iFirst  dame  a  ^temble-dtorka  on  the  14th  of 
NoveknbBT,  which  awept  atvay  the  tents  of*  the  soldiers 
encamrped  on  a  platieaa  rieait  Barttklar?A,and'  destroyed 
twenty^one*  vessels  bringing  ammunition  and  stores  to 
the  huhgiy  and  discouraged  army.  There  was  a  want 
of  everything  to  meet  thd  harflships  of'  a^  winteil  cam- 
paign on  the  stormy  shores  of  ^  tike  Black  Sea, -^  suit: 
able  clothing,  fuel,  provisions,  mfedicines,  and  caftip 
jquipage^  It  nevef  occurred,  to- the^  miBds  of  those 
who  ordered  and  directed  this  disastrous  expedition 
that  Sebaotopol .;  would  m;ake  so  ^stubborn  a^*  defence : 
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but  the  whole  force  of  the  Bussian  emphre  which 
wuld  be  spared  was  put  forth  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, thus  rendering  necessary  continual  reinforcements 
from  France  and  England  to  meet  armies  superior  in 
numbers,  and  to  supply  the  losses  occasioned  by  dis- 
ease and  hardship  greater  than  those  on  the  battle- 
field. The  horrors  of  that  dreadful  winter  on  the 
Crimean  peninsula,  which  stared  in  the  face  not  only 
the  French  and  English  armies  but  also  the  Russians 
themselves,  a  thousand  miles  from  their  homes,  have 
never  been  fully  told.  They  form  one  of  the  most 
sickening  chapters  in  the  annals  of  war. 

Not  the  least  of  the  misfortunes  which  the  allies 
suffered  was  tUe.loss  of  .the.causeway,  or  main  road, 
from  Balaklava  to  the  hi^  grounds  where  they  were 
encamped.  It  had  been  taken  by  the  Russians  three 
weeks  before,  and  never  regained.  The  only  commu- 
nication from  the  camp  to  Balaklava,  from  which  the 
stores  and  ammunition'  had  to  be  brought,  was  a 
hillside  track,  soon  rendered  almost  impassable  by 
the  rains.  The  wagons  could  not  be  dragged  through 
the  mud,  which  reached  to  their  axles,  and  the  sup- 
plies had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
horses,  of  which  there  was  an  insufl&cient  number. 
Even  the  horses  rapidly  perished  from  fatigue  and 
hunger. 

Thus  were,  the  French  and  English  troops  pent  vl^ 
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on  a  bleak  promontory,  sick  and  disheartened,  with 
uncooked  provisions,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Qf 
course  they  melted  away  even  in  the  hospitals  to 
which  they  were  sent  on  the  Levant  In  those  hos- 
pitals there  was  a  terrible  mortality.  At  Scutari 
alone  nine  thousand  perished  before  the  end  of  Feb^ 
ruary,  1855. 

The  reports  of  these  disasters,  so  unexpected  and 
humiliating,  soon  reached  England  through  the  war 
correispondents  and  private  letters,  and  produced  great 
exasperation.  The  Press  was  unsparing  in  its  denun- 
ciations of  the  generals,  and  of  the  ministry  itself,  in 
not  providing  against  the  contingencies  of  the  war, 
which  had  pent  up  two  large  armies  on  a  narrow 
peninsula,  from  which  retreat  was  almost  impossible 
in  view  of  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  and  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  roads.  The  armies  of  the  allies 
had  nothing  to  do  but  fight  the  elements  of  Nature, 
endure  their  unparalleled  hardships  the  best  way  they 
could,  and  patiently  await  results. 

The  troops  of  both  the  allied  nations  fought  bravely 
and  behaved  gallantly ;  but  they  fought  against  Nature, 
against  disease,  ageSinst  :forces!  vastly  superior  to  them* 
selves  in  number.  One  is  reminded,  in  reading  the 
history  of  the  Crimean  war,  of  the  ancient  crusaders 
rather  than  of  modem  armies  with  their  vast  scientifio 
machinery,  so  numerous  were  the  mistakes,  and  so  un- 
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expected  were  tlie  difficulties  ^pl  the  attacking  armie& 
One  is  amazed  that  such  powerful  and  enlightened 
nations  as  the  English  and  Ffench  could  have  made 
so  many  blutiders-  The  warning:  voices  of  Aberdeen, 
of  G-ladstone,  of  Oobden,  of.fBright,  against  the  war 
had  been  in  vain  amid  the  tumult. of  military  prepara^ 
tions ;  but  it  was  seen  at  last  that  they  had  been  the 
true  prophets  of  their;  day.  .  ' 

Nothing  excited  ^  morfi  commiseration  than  the 
dreadful :  ^tate .  of  the :  hospitals)  in  the  Levant,  to 
which  the  sick  :andi  wounded  v^ere  i sent;  and  this 
terrible  exigency  brought  ivomeii  t»  the  rescue.  Their 
volunteered  •  services  were  accepted,  by  .Mr. ;  Sidney  Her- 
bert>  the  secretary-»at^war,  and  through  him  bgr  the 
State.  On  the  4th  of  November  •  Florence  iNightingale, 
called  the  *^  lady-inrChief /*  disambairked  at  Soutetri  and 
b^an  her  useful  and  .benevolent  mission,  tt-for^nizing 
the  niirses,  and  doing  work  fofc^wych  n^en  <  were  in*- 
capable, ^'^ in'  lAioae  h^itails;*  ihfected  with  deadly 
poisons.  ■  •  .    '  ■  ; 

The  caiasa&iities  of  a  <|uestionabiie  war,  xqade  known 
by  the  Press,  at  Ust  roused  public  indignation,  and  so 
great  wAs^  the  popular  clamor  that  Lord  Aberdefen  was 
compefliM  tfo  i*esign  ttipdst  ^f or  Which  hie  was  plainly 
incapable,  ^-i  at  leasrt  in  war  timfes.  He  was  silcfceeded 
by  Lord  Palm^rston, -^-^  th^  only^man  who  had  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.   •  In  th^'uew  ministry  Lbrd 
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Panmute  (Fox  Maule)  succeeded  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle as  xnintet^r  of  war. 

After  midwinter  th©  allied  armiee  liegan  to  recover 
their  health  and  strength,  through  careful  nursing, 
better  sanitary^  me^ures,  ta&  coustant  reinforcements, 
especially  from  France.  At  last  a  railway  was  made 
between  Babtkl^va  and  the<o^m|)S,  and  a^  land^t^ans- 
port  corps  was  organized.  By  March,  1855,  cattle  in 
large  quantities' were  brought  ifrom  %)ain  on  the  west 
and  Armenia  dn  th^  east,  ffom  Wallachia  on  the  north 
and  the  Persian  <5tilf  on  the  south.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand men  nbtr  provided  the  allied-  armies  with  proviso 
ions  and  othisr  supplies,  with  the  aid  of  thirty  thousa^nd 
beasts  of  butden.    »  •  . 

It  was  th^n  that  Sairdmift  joined  the  Western  Alli^ 
ance  with  filteeb  thousand  men,  -^  an  act  of  suprenie 
wisdom 'on*  the  pfcrt  ^of  Oavour,  since  it  secured  the 
friendship  of  Fhinoe  in  his  scheme  for  the  unity  of 
Italyl  A  new  plan  of •  operations  was  now:adopted  by 
the  allies,  which  (wasfor  the  French  to  attack  Sebas- 
topolat  the  Malakoff,  protecting  the  city  on  the  east^ 
while  the  English'  conicentrated  their  i  efforts  on  thie 
Sedan,  another  sfeiUent  point  of  the  fortifications.  In 
tbe  meantiiaeDanrobeift  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  the  French  i  army  by  P^liasier,  —  a  resolute  soldier 
who  did  notowe.  lus  promiOtLon  to. complicity  in  ibt 
coup  (TitaL  > 
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On  the  18th  of  June  a  general  assault  was  made  by 
the  combined  armies — now  largely  reinforced — on  the 
Redan  and  the  Malakofif,  but  they  were  driven  back  by 
the  Russians  with  great  loss ;  and  three  months  more 
were  added  to  the  siege.  Fatigue,  anxiety,  and  chagrin 
now  carried  off  Lord  Raglan,  who  died  on  the  28th  of 
June,  leaving  the  command  to  Greneral  Simpson.  By  in- 
cessant labors  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually 
brought  nearer  the  Russian  fortifications.  On  the  16th 
of  August  the  French  and  3ardinians  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Russians,  which  prevented  Sebastopol 
from  receiving  further  assistance  from  without.  On 
September  9  the  French  succeeded  in  storming  the 
Malakoff,  which  remained  in  their  hands,  although 
the  English  wer^  unsuccessful  in  their  attack  upon  the 
Redan.  On  the  fall  of  the  Malakoff  the  Russian  com- 
mander blew  up  his  magazines,  while  the  French  and 
English  demolished  the  great  docks  of  solid  masonry, 
the  forts,  and  defences  of  the  place.  Thus  Sebastopol, 
after  a  siege  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  days,  became  the 
prize  of  the  invaders,  at  a  loss,  on  their  part,  of  a  hun- 
dred thpusand  men,  and  a  still  greater  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  defenders,  since  provisions,  stores,  and  guns  had 
to  be  transported  at  immense  expense  from  the  interior 
of  Russia.  In  Russia  there  was  no  free  Press  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  fearful  sacrifices  to  which  they  had  been 
doomed ;  but  the  Czar  knew  the  greatness  of  his  losses, 
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both  in  men  and  military  stores ;  and  these  calamities 
broke  his  heart,  for  he  died  before  the  fall  of  the  for- 
tress which  he  had  resolved  to  defend  with  all  the 
forces  of  his  empire.  Probably  three  hundred  thousand 
Bussians  had  perislied  in  the  conflict,  and  the  resources 
of  Russia  were  exhausted. 

France  had  now  become  weary  of  a  war  which 
brought  so  little  glory  and  entailed  such  vast  expense. 
England,  however,  would  have  continued  the  war  at 
any  expense  and  sacrifice  if  Louis  Napoleon  had  not 
secretly  negotiated  with  the  new  Czar,  Alexander  II.  ^ 
for  England  was  bent  on  such  a  crippling  of  Russia 
as  would  henceforth  prevent  that  colossal  power  from 
interfering  with  the  English  possessions  in  the  East, 
which  the  fall  of  Kars  seemed  to  threaten.  The  Czar, 
too,  would  have  held  out  longer  but  for  the  expostu- 
lation of  Austria  ^nd  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who 
pointed  out  his  Ability  to  continue  the  contest  with 
the  hostility  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1856,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  great  Powers  assembled  in  Paris,  and  on  the 
30th  of  Mai^b  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  by 
which  the  Black  Sea  Was  thrown  open  to  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  all  nations,  but  interdicted  to  ships  of 
war.  Russia  ceded  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  which 
excluded  her  from  the  Danube ;  and  all  the  Powers 
guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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At  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  the  downfall  of  Louis 
Napoleon  enabled  Russia  to  declare  thatt  it  would  no 
longer  recognize  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  which  ex- 
cluded its  war-ships  from  the  Black  Sea.  England 
alone  was  not  able  to  resiBt  the  demands  of  Russia, 
and  in  consequence  Sebastopol  arose  from  its  ruins  as 
powerful  as  ever. 

The  object,  tJbt«reforei-£or  which  England  and  France 
went  to  war — the  destruction  of  Russian  j>ower  oo  the 
Bl^k  Sea— Was  only  tedaporarily  gained j.  From  three 
^  four  hundred  thousand  men  hapl  .b^en  sacnficed 
among  the  different  combatants,  arid- probably  not  less 
than  a  tlaousand  millioia  dollars  in  treasure  l^tii  been 
wasted,— perhaps  double  that  sum*  .:France- gained 
nothii^  of  value,  whil^  England  Iqstt  Qiilitary  prestige. 
Russia  undoubtedly  w^,  weakened;  amd  her  encroach- 
ments toward  the  E^st  were,  delayed;  bnt. to-day  that 
warlike  empire  i^  in  th^.  same  relative  positpn  th^t  it 
was  when  the  Czar  sent  forth  his  manadate  for;  the  in- 
vasion ot  the  Dajaubian.  principalities.  In  fact^.  all 
parties  were  the  losers,  and  noije  wer€^  tjie  gainers,  by 
this  needless  and  wi^cked  war^^- except  perhaps  \h» 
wily  Napoleon  IH.,  whP  wie^s  now  fiimly  seated  oa  hia 
throne.  ;      . 

The  Eastern,  (juestion.  stUV  remain^,  unsettled,  and 
will  remain  nnsettled  until  new  complications,  which, 
no  genius  ojm  predict;,  shall  re-enkindle  the  martial 
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passions  of  Europe.  These  are  not  and  never  will 
be  extinguished  until  Christian  civilization  shall  beat 
swords  into  ploughshares.  When  shall  be  this  con- 
summation of  the  victories  of  peace? 
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THE  SECOND  feMPIRE. 

pEINCJE  LOUIS  ITAPPLEO]tT.;or,iab  he  ftfter^rd 
*-  .  b^caxae,  Emperor  ifajpQlepn  III,  ia  to6  im|)aitant 
a  per^anage4o  be  omiUediJli^' tbeieketeh  of  Euaropean 
jiistory  diiriftg  tk^  jaimtmXk^h  oentulryw  Ifc.is  riot  yet 
tim^  to  form  a  rtrue '^s^imij-te  of.  bis/ dharaoter  ;  and 
deedsj  aince  no  impart^  ,bicgmphiea  of  him.  have  yet 
appea^dy  and. since  b€t<^ed:}eas  than  thirty  {fefirs  ago. 
The  discarepanoy  of.  oplpiqiPL  lespectitig  hiin:  lis  even 
^eater  than  that}  cpncejmiiigj  hid  illustrious  unde. 

No  one.  doubts  tb^ftl  tbfe.rfirat  Napoleon  .was  the 
greatest  figure  of  his  age,  apd^  the  greatest  general  that 
the  world  has  produced;  with  the  exception  alone  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar. -iNo:  ot^  questions  his  itransr 
indent  abilities,  his  unxivaUed  tame,  and  his  potent 
influence  on  the  afifairs  of  Europe  for  a  (juaorter  of  a 
century,  leaving  a  name  so  august  that  its  mighty 
prestige  enabled  his  nephew  to  steal  hie  ^cispti?e ;  and 
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his  c)  4racter  has  been  so  searchingly  and  critically 
sifted  !ihat  there  is  unanimity  among  most  historians 
as  to  his  leading  traits, — a  boundless  ambition  and 
unscmplous  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end :  that  end 
his  self-exaltation  at  any  cost.  His  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened intellect  was  sullied  by  hypocrisy,  dissimu- 
lation, and  treachery,  accompanied  by  minor  faults 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  but  which  are  often 
overlooked  in  the  immense  services  he  rendered  to 
his  country  and  to  civilization. 

Napoleon  III.,  aspiring  to  imitate  his  uncle,  also 
contributed  important  services,  but  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  he  assumed,  and  made  so  many  mistakes 
that  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  great  man,  although 
he  performed  a  great  r6le  in  the  drama  of  European 
politics,  and  at  one  time  Occupied  a  superb  position. 
With  him  are  associated  the  three  great  international 
wars  which  took  place  in  the  interval  between  the 
banishment  of  Napoleon  I.  to  St.  Helena  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  French  Republic  on  its  present 
betsis, — a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  —  namely, 
the  Crimean  war;  the  war  between  Austria,  France, 
and  Italy ;  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which  re> 
suited  in  the  humiliation  of  France  and  the  exal- 
tation of  Prussiai 

When  Louis  Napoleon  came  into  power  in  1848,  on 
rbe  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  was  generally  supposed 
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that  European  nations  had  sheathed  the  sword  agamst 
one  another,  and  that  all  future  contests  would  be  con- 
fined to  enslaved  peoples  seeking  independence^  with 
which  contests  other  nations  would  have  nothing  to 
do ;  but  Louis  Napoleon,  as  soon  as  he  had  established 
his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  French  liberties,  knew  no 
other  way  to  perpetuate  his  dopainion  than  by  embroil- 
ing the  nations  of  Europe  in  contests  with  one  another, 
in  order  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  French  people  from 
the  humiliation  which  the  loss  of  their  liberties  had 
caused,  and  to  direct  their  energies  in  new  channels, — 
in  other  words,  to  inflate  them  with  visions  of  military 
glory  as  his  uncle  bad  done,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  besetting  and  hereditary  weakness  of  the  national 
character.  In  the  meantime  the  usurper  bestowed 
so  many  benefits  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
gave  such  a  stimulus  to  trade,  adorned  his  capital 
with  such  magnificent  works  of  art,  and  in(^reased 
80  manifestly  the  material  prosperity  of  France,  that 
his  reign  was  regarded  a^  benignant  and  fortunate 
by  most  people,  until  the;  whole  ^difice  ^yhich  he 
biEid  built  to  dazzle  the,  world  tumbled  down  in, a 
single' day  after  his  disastrous,  defeat  at  Sedan, -r- the 
most  humiliating  fall  which  any  French  dynasty  ever 
experienced.  • 

Louis  Napoleon  offers  in  hi^  own  person  ap  exam- 
ple of  those  extremes  ;of  fortune  i(^hich  constitiute  the 
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essence  of  romantic  conditions  and  apf^eal  to  the  im- 
agination. '  The  third  son  of  Louis  BoMparte,  King  of 
Holland  (brother  of  Napoleon),  and  Horteiise  'Beauhar- 
nais,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine  by  her  first 
marriage,  he  was  bom'  in  Paris;  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries^  April  20,  1808.  *  Living  in  Switzerland,  With 
his  mothei  and  brother  (Jfapoleon  Louis),  he  was  well- 
educated,  expert  in  all  athletic  sports,— especially  in 
riding  and  fencing, —^  iand  trained  to  the  st?udy  and 
practice  of  artillery  dnd  triilitaiy  engineering.  The  two 
brothers  engaged  iii  an  Italian  revolt  in  1830;  both 
fell  ill, 'and  while  ohe  died  the  otHe*  was  sftV^dT^by  the 
mother's  deVbtion.  'In  1881  the  I^oles  "nlade  an'  insure 
rectibn,  and  offered  Loiiis  Napfoleon^  tAieit  chief  com- 
mand'ahd  the  crown  o{  Polatid;  but  the  delath,:in  1832, 
of  the  only  son  of  his  uncle  atbudfed  Louis's  ambition 
for  a  larger  place,  an<i  th6  Sdveiteignty  of  iVance  be- 
came his  "  fixed  idea.**  iHe'stlidied  hard,  wrote  and 
publishied  several  politickl  anfd' niiKtaiy  works,  and  in 
1836  'made  a  fbblish  'attiempt  ftt  ia  Napoleonic  revolt 
against  Louis  Philippe.  It  «nded  in  humiliating' fail- 
ure, arid  he  Wets  iexileA  to  Ami^CA,  whew  he  lived  in 
obscurity  for  aboiit  a  ^ear;  biit  he  tetuin^d  to  SWitaefr. 
land  to  see  his  dying  mothei*,  a^tid  theto  wtis  obliged  to 
flee  to  England.  In  1838  he  published  ^iS'  *^Ifapo- 
Iconic  Ideas  ;*"  in  18'40  he  ibatfe;  fit  Bottldgne,  litoother 
weak  demohJrtiratiofl  u^i  the  Freiich  throne,  and  waa 
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impriBoned  to  thie  fortress  of  Haan.  Hearelie'did  mUch 
litetary  work,  but-escaped  in  1848  •  to  Belgium/  whence 
he  humed  ba^k' to  Paris  whon  the  tevohition  brokq 
out.  Getti&g  himself  elected  a  <ieputy  iin  t\ke  Naliiaiaal 
As^ettibly,  he^  t6ok  his  ^eati 

The  year  1848,  when  Lbilid  Kapoleou  appeared  tm 
t^  stage  of '  history,  was  markied  byuextraordinfery 
political  knd  social  t^itaitiohs/n^  merely:  in  Eraaoe 
but  throughout  Enmpe*  ,  I*  saw  the  tineicpected  i  fell 
of  the  constiiulio^al  ihikiarbhy  id  France^  which  had 
been  during  ci^teen  yeaoB  firmly  tiphddi  by  Iiouis 
Philippe,  with'thie  assistanrce-  of  the  ablest  anid  wisest 
fiiinisters  the  cbiintrjr  had  known  if  or  a  tJtotury,  -tr-  the 
policy  el  which  1ras''pacifiti,^lind  the  leading^  political 
idea  of  which  "was.  an  ^alMance  with  Gteat  Britain. 
The  king^-fled  before  the  storm  of  revolutionary 
ideas, — as  Msttemichi  was  obliged  to  do  in  Viennai 
and  Ferdinand  in  "NapleSi  ^^  and  a- provisional  govern*- 
ment  succeeded,  of  which  Laihartinei  was  the  central 
Igtire.  A  new  i^islative  assembfy  was.  chosen  to  sup- 
port a  re^ubliic,  in  whkbithe  most  distingiushed  men 
of  Fraiiee,  of  ail  opinions;  iwete  n^prerfentied. .  Ajokong 
the^  deputies 'Was  Locne  Napoleon,  iith0'= had  haste^d 
from  England  <  to  take  parti  in  theTavotution.  He  ssit 
on  the  baek  benches  of  iStid  Chamber  uegljeoted^  silent, 
and  despisect  by  the  leading  ihen:  in  Ei^nbe^  but  not 
yet  hated  not  Jeared;      :       . 
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When  a  President  of  the  Republic  bad  to  be  chosen 
by  the  suflfrages  of  the  people,  Louis  Napoleon  unex- 
pectedly received  a  great  majority  of  the  votes.  He 
had  been  quietly  carrying  on  his  "presidential  cam 
paign  "  through  his  agents,  who  appealed  to  the  popu 
lar  love  for  the  name  of  Napoleon. 

The  old  political  leaders,  amazed  and  confounded, 
submitted  to  the  national  choice,  yet  stood  aloof  from 
a  man  without  political  experience,  who  had  always 
been  an  exile  when  he  had  not  been  a  prisoner.  Most 
of  them  had  supposed  that  Bonapartism  was  dead; 
but  the  peasantry  in  the  provinces  still  were  enthralled 
by  the  majesty  and  mighty  prestige  pf  that  conqueror 
who  had  been  too  exalted  for  envy  and  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted.  To  the  provincial  votes  chiefly  Louis 
Napoleon  owed  his  election  as  President,  —  and  the 
election  was  -fair*  He'^bilme  into  power  ^by  the  will  of 
the  nation  if  any  man  ever  did, — ^by  the  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  .for  the  name  he  bore,  not  for 
his  own  abilities  and  services;  and  as  he  proclaimed, 
on  his  accession,  a  policy  of  peace  (which  the  people 
oelieved)  and  loyalty  to  4ihe  Constitution,— Liberty, 
Fraternity,  and  Equality,  tKe  watoli words  of  the  Rev- 
olutioin,-^evesn  more»  as  he  ?eeroed  to  represent  the 
party  of  ordie?,  he  was  regarded  by  such  statesmen  as 
Thiers  and  Mbntalerabeirtila  the  least  dangerous  of 
the  candidates;    and  they  gave, their  moral  support 
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fco  his  government,  while  they  declined  to  take  office 
under  him. 

The  new  President  appointed  the  famous  De  Toc- 
queville  as  his  first  prime  minister,  who  after  serving 
a  few  months  resignedr  because  he  would  not  be  the 
pliant  tool  of  his  master.  T/)uis  Napoleon  then  had 
to  select  inferior  men  for  his  ministers,  who  also  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  expected  to  be  his  clerks, 
not  his  advisers.  At  first  he  was  regarded  by  the 
leading  classes  with  derision  rather  than  fear,  —  so 
mean  was  his  personal  appearance,  so  spiritless  his 
address,  so  cold  and  dull  was  his  ey©?  and  so  ridicu- 
lous were  his  antecedents.  *  The  French/*  said  Thiers, 
long  afterward,  ''  made  two  mistakes  about  Louis 
Napoleon, — the  first,  when  they  took  him  ior  a  fool; 
the  second,  when  they  took  him  for  a  man  of  genius." 
It  was  not  until  he  began  to  show  a  will  of  his  own, 
a  determination  to  be  his  own  prime  minister,  that 
those  around  him  saw  his  dftngerous  ambition,  his  con^ 
cealed  abilities,  and  his  unscrupulous  character. 

Nothing  of  importance  marked  the  administration 
of  the  President,  except  hostility  to  the  Assembly,  and 
their  endless  debates  on  the  constitution.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Assembly  feared  the  influence  of  the 
ultra-democrats  and  Red  Bepublioans,  —  socialists  and 
anarchists,  who  fomented  their  wild  schemes  among  the 
common  people  of  the  large  cities.     By  curtailing  the 
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right  of  suffrage  the  Assembly  bwame  .unpopular,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  gained  credit  as  the  friend  of  order 
and  lav^. 

As  the  time  approached  when,  by  the.  Constitu- 
tion, he  would  be  obliged  to  ky  dowa  his  ofl&ce  and 
return  to  private  life,  the  Rresidwt  beqaiae  restless, 
and  began  to  plot  for-  the  continuance  of  his  power. 
He  had  tasted  its  sweets,  and  had ,  no  injtention  to  sur- 
render it.  If  he  could  have  been  constitutionally  re- 
elected, he  probably  would  not  have  jneditated  a  coup 
ePAat,  for  it  was  iu  accordaRoe  Nv^i^th  his  indolent  char- 
acter tf>  procrastinate-  -  With  all  bis  atnbition,  he  was 
patient,  waiting  for.  opportunitieft  tOj. arise;  and  yet 
he  never  relinquislhed  an  idea  oraa^mt^tion,  —  it  was 
ever  in  his  mind:  he  would  simply  wait, and  quietly 
pursue  the  means  of  sucbeBs.  He  ha(jl'  been  trained 
to  niedita^ic^.  in  his  prison  ati  Ham;  land  he  bad 
learned  to  disguise  his  thoughts  and  his  wishes.  The 
power  which  had  been  devfelop^d  in  hiVfX  in  the  days 
of  his  obscurity  and  adversity  Was  cunning.  As  a 
master  of  cunning  be,  saw  the  ueoessity  of  xeserve, 
mistrust,  and  silence. 

The  first  move  of  the  Pjiesident  to  gaiin  his  end  was 
to  secure  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  The  Assenif 
bly,  by  a  vote-  of  tiiree -fourths,  xjould  by  the  statutes 
of  1848  order  a  revision;  a  revision  could  remove  the 
clause  which  prohibited  his  re-eleqtion,  and  a  re-eleo- 
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tion  Was  all  l^tb^  ptetood^  to  wkIoL  But  Hie^  As- 
siBtably^  jealousy  qI  its  lib^ties,  already  suspicious  and 
evjen  hostile,  fihowed>  no  disposition  to  smooth'  his  way. 
He  clearly  sa^itbat  some  other  med.ns  must  be  adop^ 
ted., '  He  naturally,  turned  to  the  aimy ;  but  the  lead- 
itaig  gefnef ala ,  distnjisted  him^  and  were  in  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies.  They  were  all  OrlSanists  or  Eepublicania 
The  ablest  gen^er^  in  France  was  probably  Ghan- 
gamier,  who  .  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
Algeria.  He  had  been  eaUeid^  on  the  change  of  gor* 
ernment/  to  the  high  post; of  commander  of  -the  Na^ 
tic^al  Guards  jand  general  of.  Uiis  first  military  dirisioto, 
which  was  stationed!  at.  Paris.  He  had  been  heard  tO 
say  that  if  Louis  Napoleon  should  undertake  a  coufp 
^^tat^  be  would  ccmduct  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Vin* 
eeilnes;  This'  was  reported  to  the  President,  who  at 
oaee  resolved  to  remove  him,  both  from  hostility  and 
fear.  On  Changarniefs  ifemoval  the  ministry  resigned. 
Their  places  wexe  taken  1:^  tools  itill  more  subservient 
-  jt^othing  now  reniained  but  to  prepare  fen:  the  medi^ 
tated  usurpation.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  secure  dn  able  and  unscrupulous  minister  of  war, 
who  could  be  depended  upon.  As  all  the  generals 
received  their  orders  from  the  ministet  of  war,  he  was 
the  most  powerful  man  in  France,  next  to  the  Presi- 
dent. .,Such  was  military  discipline  that  no  subor^ 
dinate  dared  to  disobey  hint 
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There  were  then  no  generals  of  ability  in  France 
whom  Louis  Napoleon  could  trust,  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  Algeria,  where  some  one  might  be  found.  He 
accordingly  sent  his  most  intimate  friend  and  con- 
fidant, Major  Fleury,  able  but  unscrupulous,  to  Algeria 
to  discover  the  right  kind  of  man,  who  could  be  bribed. 
He  found  a  commander  of  a  brigade,  by  name  Saint- 
Arnaud,  extravagant,  greatly  in  debt,  who  had  done 
some  brave  and  wicked  things.  It  was  not  difBcult  to 
seduce  a  reckless  man  who  wanted  money  and  prefer* 
ment.  Fleury  promised  him  the  high  office  of  minister 
of  war,  when  he  should  have  done  something  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians.  Saint- 
Arnaud,  who  proved  that  he  could  keep  a  secret,  was  at 
once  promoted,  and  a  campaign  was  arranged  for  him  in 
the  summer  of  1851,  in  which  he  won  some  distinction 
by  wanton  waste  of  life.  His  exploits  were  exagger- 
ated, the  venal  Press  sounded  his  praises,  and  he  was 
recalled  to  Paris  and  made  minister  of  war;  for  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  could  nominate  his  min- 
isters and  appoint  the  high  oflBcers  of  State.  Other 
oflBcers  were  brought  from  Algeria  and  made  his  sub- 
ordinates. The  command  of  the  army  of  Paris  was 
given  to  General  Magnan,  who  was  in  the  secret.  The 
command  of  the  National  Guards  was  given  to  a  gen- 
eral who  promised  not  to  act,  for  this  body  was 
devoted  to  the  Assembly.     M.  Maupas,  another  con- 
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spirator,  of  great  administrative  ability,  was  made 
prefect  of  police. 

Thus  in  September,  1851,  everything  was  arranged ; 
but  Saint-Amaud  persuaded  the  President  to  defer  the 
coup  d*Stat  until  winter,  when  all  the  deputies  would 
be  in  Paris,  and  therefore  could  be  easily  seized.  If 
scattered  over  France,  they  might  rally  and  create  a 
civil  war;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Assembly 
contained  the  leading  men  of  the  country,-— statesmen, 
generals,  editors,  tmd  great  lawyers,  all  hostile  to  the 
ruler  of  the  Eepublic. 

So  the  President  waited  patiently  till  winter.  Sud- 
denly, without  warning,  in  the  night  of  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, all  the  most  di3tinguished  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  arrested  by  the  police  controlled  by 
Maupas,  and  sent  to  the  various  pris^ims,  t- including 
Changaroier,  Cavaignac,  Thiers,  Bedeau,  lamoricidre^ 
Barrot,  Berryer,  De  TocqueviUe,  De  Broglie,  and  Saint- 
Hilaire.  On  the  following,  morning  strong  bodies  of 
the  military  were  posted  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  (where 
the  Assembly  held  its  sessions),  around  all  the  print- 
ing-presses, around  the  public  buildings^  and  in  the 
principal  streets.  In  the  meantime^  Morny  was  made 
minister^ ;  of  the  interior.  Manifestoes  were  is$ued 
which  announced  the  dissolution  of'  the  Assembly  and 
the  Council  of  State,  the  restoration  of  universal  suf- 
[rage,  and  a  convocation  of  the  electoral  coliege  to 
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elect  the  Executive.  A  proclatnation  was  also  luade 
to  the  army,  containing  those  high-sounding  watch- 
words which  no  one  was  more  capable  of  using  than 
the  literary  President, — eloquent,  $ino^  they  af^aled 
to  everything  dear  to  the  e^oldiers*  heetrts,  and  there- 
fore effective.  Louis  Napokkm's  short  •speeohies  con- 
vinced those  for  whcmi*  they  Were  intended.  He  was 
not  so  fortunate  with  his  books. 

The  military  and  the  ^police  had  now  the  supreme 
control  of  Pferis,  while  the  minister  <rf  the  interior  con- 
trolled the  municipalities  of  the  various  departments. 
Air  resistance  was  absurd;  and  yet«o  tremendous  an 
outrafge  on  the  liberties  6f  the  natiofu'  prbyokecl  an 
indignation,  especially  am<i>ng  the  Bepublicaas,  'which 
it  was  hard  to  suppress.  The  people  raljled  and 
erected  barricades,  which  of  course  Were  swept  away 
by  the  oantaon  of  General  Magnan,  accompanied  by 
needless  cruelties  and  waste  of  blood,  probably  with 
the  view  to  inspire  fear  and  show  that  resistance  waft 
hopeless.  '  I  V 

Paris  land  its  vicinity  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
usurper,  supported  by  the  ajrmy  and  pi^ice,  and  bis 
enemies  were  in  prison.  The  Assembly,  was  dlosed,  as 
well  as  the  higher  Ooortd  of  Justioe,  and  the  Press,  was 
knuzzled.  Constitutional  liberty  was  at  an  end ;  a  des* 
pot  Keigsied  unopposed.  Yet  Louis  Napoleon  did  not 
feel  eui&ely  at  his  ease*    Would  the  notion  at  the  elec 
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tioBSi  sustain  thd  usiirpatkni  ?  K  was  nece&saty  to 
controi  thoeledions ;  and  it'  is  maintaiaed  by  som^ 
historians  tMt  ew^ery  effort  to  thait  end  wa^*  made 
through  the>offioiak  and  the  police.  Wb^her  tho 
elections  were  fnee  or  not,  iDne  thing  astonished  the 
civilised  world, -^  seveA  millidds  of  votes  were  ciast 
in  fevbr  of  Louis  Napoleon;  and  the  cunning  and  pa» 
tient  usurper,  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  re* 
eliBCfced' Ecesident  to  serve  7  fot  ten  years.  Before  tlie 
year^closedi  .in.Becember,  !l852,  he  was  proolaiBQed 
EmpertDn  of 'the  Treiich  by  the  vote  iand  th^  will  of 
the  people.  The-j silent,! dull,  and  heavy  man  ha4  out- 
witted everybody;  and  he  shoJw^ed  that  he  understood 
the  Erench  people  better  thto  all  the  colkKited  states^ 
men  And. generals  who  liad  setveid  tunder.  Louis  PhiUppe 
Wtb  so  much  ability  and  diatmction.  .f, 

Wbat  shall  we  s$y  of  tei  natiotttbal  soignominiously 
surrendered  ite  liberties  ?  All  We  ban  say  in  e«tenua-» 
tiOn  is  that . 'it .  *wli8  powerless.  Such  .ttien ,  as  Guizot^ 
Tbi€dr$,  Cousin,!  Changarnier,  Cavaignac,  MoH  Broglie^ 
HiilgPi.  yiUemain,  Lamartine,  Montalemberti,  would  h^ve 
prevented  the  fall  of  constittitional  govi^rnment  if  thei^ 
haji^  had  hot  ibeeil  tied.  They  were  in  prison  or 
exiled.  Some  t\«renty-five  thousand  people  had  been 
killed  or  transpcrted  ■  within  a  few  weeiks  after  the 
c(mp  (Tfiat,  and  fear  seized  the  minds  of  those  who 
we?e  active  in  opposition,  or  suspected  even  of  being 
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hostile  to  the  new  government.  France,  surprised, 
perplexed,  affrighted,  must  needs  cany  on  a  war  of 
despair,  or  succumb  to  the  usurpation.  The  army  and 
the  people  alike  were  governed  by  terror. 

But  although  France  had  lost  her  freedom,  it  was 
only  for  a  time ;  and  although  Louis  Napoleon  ruled  as 
an  absolute  monarch,  his  despotism,  sadly  humiliating 
to  people  of  intelligence  and  patriotism,  was  not  like 
that  of  Russia,  or  even  like  that  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
The  great  men  of  all  parties  were  too  numerous  and 
powerful  to  be  degraded  or  exiled.  They  did  not  resist 
his  government,  and  they  held  their  tongues  in  the 
caf^s  and  other  assemblies  where  they  were  watched 
by  spies ;  but  they  talked  freely  with  one  another  in 
ttieir  homes,  and  simply  kept  aloof  from  him,  refusing 
to  hold  office  under  him  or  to  attend  his  court,  waiting 
for  their  time.  Tbey  knew  that  his  government  was 
not  permanent,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  not  been  disseminated  and  plianted  in  vain, 
but  would  burst  out  in  some  place  or  other  like  a 
volcano,  and  blaze  to  heaven.  Men  pass  away,  but 
principles  are  indestructible. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  too  thoughtful  and  observant  a 
man  not  to  know  all  this.  His  residence  in  England 
and  intercourse  with  so  many  distinguished  politicians 
and  philosophers  had  taught  him  something.  He  feared 
that  with  all  his  successes  his  throne  would  be  over- 
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turned  unless  he  could  amuse  the  people  and  find  work 
for  turbulent  spirits.  Consequently  he  concluded  on 
the  one  hand  to  make  a  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  and  on  the  other  to  embellish  his  capital  and 
undertake  great  public  works,  at  any  expense,  both  to 
find  work  for  artisans  and  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  made  his  first  attack  on  the 
.^trong^  gisv^nment  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  Strasburg,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  madman;  when  he  escaped  from 
Ham,  after  his  &ilure  at  Boulogne^  he  was  looked  upon 
by  all  Europe  as  a  mere  adventurer;  and  when  he 
finally  left  England,  which  had  sheltered  him,  to  claim 
his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  of  i^publican 
France,  and  even  when  made  President  of  the  republic 
by  the  suffitiges  of  the  nation,  he  was  regarded  as  an 
enigma.  Some  thought  him  dull  though  bold,  and 
others  looked  upon  him  as  astute  and  long-headed. 
His  heavy  look,  his  leaden  eye,  his  reserved  and  taci- 
turn ways,  with  no  marked  power  but  that  of  silence 
and  secrecy,  disarmed  fear.  Neither  from  his  conver- 
sations  nor  his  writings  had  anyboisly  drawn  the  in- 
ference  that  he  was*  anything  reitiarkabk  in  genius 
or  character.  His  executive  abilities  were  entirely  un- 
known. He  was  generally  regarded  as  simply  fortu- 
nate from  the  name  he  bore  and  the  power  he  usurped, 
but  with  no  striking  intellectual  ^fts,  —  nothing  that 
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would  warrant  his  supreme  audacity.  He  had  never 
distinguished  himself  ip.  anything ;  but  was  admitted 
to  be  a  thoughtful  man,  who  had  written  treatises  of 
respectable  literary  merits  .  His  social  position  as  t^ie 
heir  and  nephew  of  the  great  Napolepn  of  pourse 
secured  him  majiy  friends  and  follower^,  wl^o  v^ere 
attracted  to  him  by  the  prestige  of  his  name/  and  who 
saw  in  him  the  weaps  of  jpi^king  tbeirown  fortune; 
but  he  was  always,  expept  in  .a  80leQt  and  chosen 
circle,  silent,  jiop-cpmnUttal,  he^yy,  j:eeQrye<ian4  ua?- 
interesting. :  .      i 

But. the  JPresident— thfe.  Emperor -r- had  been  a  pro- 
found  stud^t  -of  libe  hifetQty  of ;  the()firi^t  Niapoleon  and 
his  government.  ,  He  understood  the  Fi^nch  people,  too, 
and  had  karned  to  make  f  short  .i^ecbes  with  grieat 
effect^  in  which ,  adroftneas.  .in  ^  aalecting.  wittch^??ords 
—  especially  such  as;  captivated  the  common  pe.<>ple  — 
was  quite  remarkable.^  He  :. professed  liberal  ^enti* 
naient^,  sympathy  with  the  people  in  tiieir  privationii 
and  labors,,  atitd  affected  beyond  everything  a  love  of 
peace.  In  his.vrajanifestoes.of  a  policy  of  universal 
peace,  few  saw  that  lovie  of  war  by  ^hich  he  in- 
!iended  to  rivet  the  chaiiis;  of  despotism.  '{He  was 
courteous  and  urbane  in  his  manners,  probably  kind  in 
disposition,  tiot  bloodthirsty  nor  .cruel,  supremely,  pol- 
itic and  conciliating  in  his  intercour$e  yfiHx  atateamea 
and  diplomatists,  and  generally,  simple  and  itinRtihed 
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in  his  m^naers.  He  was  also  oapaibja  of  frieaadship, 
and  never  forgot  those  ^whQ  had  rendered  him  services 
or  kindness  in  his  vcand^erings.  Ner  w^a  he  greedy  p{ 
money  like  Louis  Pbilit>Ife,;  but  freely  l^-Visbed  it  on 
his  genisrals.  Like:  his  uncles  he .,  had  an  ai^tipathy  to 
Mteraiy  men  whefif  they  wowld  not.  coad^sceod  to  flatter 
him,  which  wfii  repaid  by  uneonipTOtnising 'hostility 
on  their  paittj.  .  Hdw  iSaiifage  and;  liiinrelentiiig  was  thQ 
hatred  of*  Viotoir  Ha^l  How  unsparing-  his  ridioule 
and.  abuse  I:  He  callfed  the  usurpet  -MTapoleOin  the 
Little/'  notwithstanding  >  he  had  outwitted  the  teadiiig 
men  oi  the  diatkn  and  sucooedied  in .  ie$t^li$bing.  hiiur 
self  on  ^m.  ai3$olttt^. Ithrone;  >  .A  small  iJian  vcoujd  noit 
have  shown :  so  much '  paifitenoe^ .  wisddm, .  aind  >  prad^noe 
as  Louis  tNhJ)oleon  showed  whep.  President, , or: fo^gbt 
so  successfully  the  legislatiyei  body  #ieB  Jt  was.  arJ- 
rayed  against  h&n.i  •  K  -the  poet: had  called; him/! N^ar 
poleoh  the  "Wicked ''  it  wouid  havfc  i  been  inor^^  to !  tfe^ 
point,  for  only  a  supremely  unscrupulous  ai^d  di^Q'i'? 
est  man.  could  hfkve . meditated  ;and»  eii^ecutod  the  ^^up 
ff  4taL  His  usurpation  and  treachery  ^  w^re  gigantic 
Crimes,  accompanied*  with  vioJenco^  ai^d  opauxde^.  Ev^ 
his  crimes;  however,  wdre  condcmed  in  yiew  of  the  goc4 
government  which:  he  enforced  and  the  serv,i<jei|  h^  rent- 
dered;  showing  that,if  he  { was,  dishonest  apdtreacher- 
Qus,  he  was  also  able  and  enlightened. 

But.it  is  not  his  usurpation  of  supreme  power^for 
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which  Louis  Napoleon  will  be  most  severely  judged  by 
his  country  and  by  posterity.  Cromwell  was  a  usurper, 
and  yet  he  is  regarded  as  a  great  benefactor.  It  was 
the  policy  which  Napoleon  III.  pursued  as  a  supreme 
ruler  for  which  he  will  be  condepaned,  and  which  was 
totally  unlike  that  of  Cromwell  or  Augustus.  It  was 
his  policy  to  embroil  nations  in  war  and  play  the  rdle  of 
a  conqueror.  The  policy  of  the  restored  Bourbons  and 
of  Louis  Philippe  was  undeniably  that  of  peace  with 
other  nations,  and  the  relinquishment  of  that  aggran- 
dizement which  is  gained  by  successful  War.  It  was  this 
policy, — upheld  by  such  great  statesmen  as  Guizot  and 
Thiers,  ^^  conflicting  with  the  warlike  instincts  of  the 
French  people,  which  made  those  monarchs  unpopular 
more  than  their  attempts  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  and  the  license  of  popular  leaders;  and  it  was 
the  appeal  to  the  military  vanity  of  the  people  which 
made  Napoleon  III.  popular,  and  secured  his  political 
ascendency. 

The  quarrel  which  was  then  going  on  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  monks  for  the  possession  of  the  sacred 
shrines  at  Jerusalem  furnished  both  the<  occasion  and 
the  ptetehce  for  interrupting  the  peace  of  Europe,  as 
has  been  already  stated  in  the  I^ecture  on  the  Crimean 
war.  The  French  usurper  determined  to  take  the  side 
of  the  Latin  monks,  which  would  necessarily  embroil 
him  with  the  great  protector  of  the  Greek  faith,  even 
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the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  was  a  bigot  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  religion.  He  would  rally  the  French 
nation,  in  a  crusade,  not  merely  to  get  possession  of  a 
sacred  key  and  a  silver  star,  but  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  power  no  longer  dangerous,  —  the  '*  sick 
man,"  whom  Nicholas  had  resolved  to  crush.  Louis 
Napoleon  cared  but  little  for  Turkey ;  but  he  did  not 
want  Constantinople  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  thus  make  them  the  masters  of  the  Black 
Sea.  France,  it  is  true,  had  but  little  to  gain  whoever 
possessed  Constantinople;  she  had  no  possessions  or 
colonies  in  the  East  to  protect.  But  in  the  eye  of 
her  emperor  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  her  by  a  war ; 
and  what  war  would  be  more  popular  than  this,  —  to 
head  off  Russia  apcl  avenge  the  march  toMp^cow  ? 

Russia,  moreover,  was  the  one  power  which  all  west- 
em  Europe  had  cause  to  dread.  Ever  since  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II.,  the  encroachments  and.  territorial 
aggrandizement  of  this  great  military  empire  had  been 
going  on.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  the  most  power- 
ful sovereign  of  the  world,  having  a  million  of  men 
under  arms,  ready  to  obey  his  nod,  with  no  check 
whatever  on  his  imperial  wilL  He  had  many  fine 
qualities,  which  commanded  esteem ;  but  he  was  fitful, 
uncertain,  ambitious,  and  warlike.  If  axi  aggressive 
war  to  secure  the  "  balance  6f  power**  oould  ever  be 
justified-  it  would  seem  to  have  been  necessarv  in  this 
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case.  It  wa6  ah  aggressive  war  on  the  part  of  France^ 
since  the  four  great  Powers  —  Austria,  Ptudsia,  Franc^^ 
and  England  —  were  already  united  to  keep  the  Czar  in 
check,  and  demanded  his  evacuation  of  the  Danubiaa 
provinces  which  he  had  invaded.  Nicholas,  seeing  Una 
powerful  combination  against  hkn^  was  ready  to  yield, 
and  peace  might  have  been  easily  secured,  and  thus 
the  Crimean  war  been  avoided;  but  Louis  Napoleon 
did  liot  want  peace,  and  intrigued  i^ainst;  it 

Resolved  then  on  war,  the  real  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  goaded  <m  by  his  coiindllers, — 
the  conspii^ators  of -the  2d  of  Decelnbdr,  Mbrny,  Fleury, 
Maupas,  etc:,  *— Louis  Napoleon  turned  aroamd'to-seek 
ail  ally;  for  France  alone  was  not  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  Russia.  Ausbi^ia  having  so  much  to  lose, 
did  nob  want  war,  $nd  waa  afraid  of  Nicholas.  So 
was  Prussia.  It  was  the  policy  of  both  these  Powers 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Nicholas  It  always  will 
be  the  policy  of  Germany  to 'avoid  a  war  with  Russia, 
unless  supported  by  Etigland  and  France.  The  great 
military  organization  which  Bismarcdc  and  MoUke  ef- 
fected, the  immense'  standing  army  which  Grermany 
groans  under,  arises  not  from,  anticipated  dangers  on 
the  part  of  France  so  miich  ^as  from  ifeiat  of  Russia, 
although  it  is  not  the  policy  of  German  statesmen  to 
confess  it  openly.  If  France  dhouM' Unite  with  Rus* 
sia  in  a  relentless  war,  Germany  would  probably  be 
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crushed,  unless  England  came  to  the  rescue.  Grer- 
many,  placed  between  two  powerful  military  mon- 
archies, is  obliged  to  keep  up  its  immense  standing 
army,  against  its  will,  as  a  dire  necessity.  It  is  Eussia 
^he  is  most  anxious  to  conciliate.  All  the  speeches 
of  Bismarck  show  this- 

In  view  of  this  policy,  Louis  Napoleon  turned  his 
eyes  to  England  as  his  ally  in  the  meditated  war  with 
Eussia,  notwithstanding  the  secret  hostilities  and  jeal«» 
ousies  between  these  nations  for  five  hundred  years. 
Moreover,  the  countries  were  entirely  dissimilar:  Eng^ 
land  was  governed  by  Parliament,  based  on  free  insti- 
tutions ;  France  was  a  military  despotism,  and  all  who 
sought  to  establish  parliamentary  liberties  and  govern- 
ment were  banished  when  their  efforts  became  danger- 
ous or  revolutionary.  Louis  Napoleon  showed  great 
ability  for  intrigue  in  forcing  the  English  cabinet  to 
adopt  his  warlike  policy,  when  its  own  policy  was  pa- 
cific. It  was  a  great  triumph  t.o  the  usurper  to  see 
England  drifting  into  war  against  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  the  premier,  of  Gladstone,  of  the  Quakers,  and 
of  the  whole  Manchester  school  of  political  econo- 
mists ;  and,  as  stated  in  the  Lecture  on  the  Crimean 
war,  it  was  an  astounding  surprise  to  Nicholas. 

But  this  misfortune  would  not  have  happened  had 
it  not  been  for  the  genius  and  intrigues  of  a  statesman 
who  exercised  a  commanding  influence  over  English 
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politics ;  and  this  was  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  the  foreign  office,  although  at  that  time 
home  secretary.  But  he  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
cabinet,  —  a  man  versatile,  practical,  amiable  witty, 
and  intensely  English  in  all  his  prejudices.  Whatever 
office  he  held,  he  was  always  in  harmony  with  public 
opinion.  He  was  riot  a  man.  of  great  ideas  or  orig- 
inal genius,  but  was  a  ready  debater,  understood  the 
temper  of  the  English  people,  and  led  Uiem  by  adopt- 
ing their  cause,  whatever  it  was.  Hence  he  was  the 
most  popular  statesman  of  the  day,  but  according  to 
Cobden  ttie  worst  ^nm^  minister  that.  England  ever 
had,  since  h6  was  always  k^ping  England  in  hot 
water  and  stirring  up  sWfe  on  the  Continent.  His 
supreme  policy,  with  an  eye  to  English  interestB  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  Asia,  was  to  cripple  SassicL 

Such  a.  man,  warlike,  restless,  and  interfering  in  his 
foreign  policy,  having  in  view  the  military  aggrandize* 
inent  of  his  country,  eagerly  adopted  the  schemes  of 
the  French  emperor ;  and  little  by  little  these  two  men 
brought  the  English  cabinet  into  a  warlike  attitude 
with  Russia,  in  spite  of  all  that  Lord  Aberdeen  could 
do.  Blight  concessions  woi^ld  have  led  to  peace ;  but 
neither  Louis  Napoleon  nor  Palmerstoa  would  allow 
concessions,  since  both  were  resolved  on  war  Kever 
was  a  war  more  popular  in  England  than  that  which 
Louis  Napoleon   and   Palmerston    resolved    to    have. 
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This  explains  the  leniency  of  pUhlio  opinion  in  Eng- 
land toward  a  man  who  had  stolen  a  sc^tre.  He 
was  united  with  Qreat  Britain  in  a  popular  war. 

The  French  emperor,  hdwever,  had  other  reasons  for 
seeking  the  alliance  of  England  in  his^  war  with  Bush 
sia.  It  would  give  him  a  j  social  prestige  j  hi6  would 
enter  more  easily  into  the  family  of  Eutopewi  sover- 
eigns ;  he  would  be  called  Tnon  frhre  by  the  Queen  of 
England,  which  royal  name  Nicholas  in  his  disdaiu 
refused  to  give  him.  If  the  Queen  Of  Euglund  .was 
his  friend  and:ailyi  all  other  soveiieigna  must  welcoine 
him  into  th^ir  royal  ftat^rnity  in  spite;  of  bis  polity- 
cial  oriiiies,  which '  were  universally  detest.  ;  It  is 
singular  that  England,  after  exhtosting,  hf^  reaouroes 
by  a  war  of  twienty  years  to.  dethfonfe.  Napoleon  L, 
should  became  the  firnietst  ally'  and  friend  ot  Na^ 
poleon  ni.,  who  trampled  oh  all  dOnstitutio^al  lib* 
erty .  But  mutual  interests  -  brought  them  together  \ 
for  when  has  England  turned  her  baokl  on  her  intet^ 
osts,  or  what  she  supposed  to!  be  her  interests  ? 

So  -war  became  inevitable.  Napoldon  III-  triumphed^ 
His  co-operation  with  England  was.  sincere  and  hearty. 
Yea,  so  gratified  and  elated  was  he  at  this  stroke  of 
good  fortune,  that  he  was  ready  to  promise  anything 
to  his  ally,  even  to  the  taking  a  subordmate  part  in 
the  war.  He  would  follow  the  dictation  of  the  Eng*- 
lish  ministers  and  the  English  generals. 
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It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  war  would  be 
short  and  glorious.  At  first  it  was  contemplated 
only  to  fight  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria,  and  prevent 
their  march  across  the  Balkans,  and  thence  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  war  was  undertaken  to  assist  the 
Turks  in  the  defence  of  their  capital  and  territories. 
For  this  a  large  army  was  not  indispensable ;  hence 
the  forces  which  were  sent  to  Bulgaria  were  compara- 
tively small. 

When  Nicholas  discovered  that  he  could  not  force 
iis  way  to  Constantinople  over  the  Balkans,  and  had 
Withdrawn  his  forces  from  the  Dahubian  principalities, 
peace  then  might  have  been  honorably  declared  by  all 
parties.  France  perhaps  might  have  withdrawn  from 
the  contest,  which  had  eflfected  the  end  at  first  proposed! 
But  England  not  only  had  been  entiihgled  in  the  war 
by  the  French  alliance,  but  now  was  resolved  on  tak- 
ing Sebastopol,  to  destroy  the  power  of  Russia  on  the 
Euxine;  and  France  was  compelled  to  complete  what 
she  had  undertaken,  although  she  had  nothing  to  gain 
beyond  what  she  had  already  secured.  To  the  credit 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  proved  a  chivalrous  and  faithful 
ally,  in  continuing  a  disastrous  and  expensive  war  for 
the  glory  of  France  and  the  interests  of  England  alone, 
although  he  made  a  separate  peace  as  soon  as  he  could 
do  so  with  honor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
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written  on  the  Crimean  war,  although  the  more  I  read 
and  think  about  it  the  stronger  is  my  disapproval,  on 
both  moral  and  political  grounds,  of  that  needless  and 
unfortunate  conflict.  —  unfortunate  alike  to  all  parties 
concerned.  It  is  a  marvel  that  it  did  not  in  the  end 
weaken  the  power  and  prestige  of  both  Palmerston  and 
JTapoleon  III.  It  strengthened  the  bands  of  both,  af?' 
was  foreseen  by  these  astute  statesmen.  Napoleon  IIL 
after  the  war  was  regarded  as  a  far-seeing  statesman,  as 
well  as  an  able  administrator.  People  no  longer  regarded 
him  as  a  fool,  or  ev-en  a  k»ave.  Success  had  shut  the 
mouths  of  his  enemies,  except  of  a  few  obdurate  ones 
like  Thiers  and  Victor  Hugo,  —  the  latter  of  whoni  in 
his  voluntary  exile  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  still  per- 
sisted in  calling  him  "Nat)oleon  the  Little."  Tiiers 
generally  called  him  Celuirci,  -^  "  That  fellow."  This 
illustrious  statesman,  in  his  restless  ambition  and  desire 
of  power,  probably  would  have  taken  oflBce  under  the 
man  whom  he  both  despised  and  hated ;  but  he  dared 
not  go  against  his  antecedents,  and  was  unwilling  to 
be  a  mere  clerk,  as  all  Louis  Napoleon's  ministers  were, 
whatever  their  abilities.  He  was  supported  by  the 
army  and  the  people,  and  therefore  was  master  of  the 
situation.  This  was  a  fact  which  everybody  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  Tt  was  easy  to  call  him  usur- 
per, tyrant,  and  fool, — anything;  but  he  both  "reigned 
and  governed." 
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"  When  peace  was  finally  restored,  the  empire  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  a  stable  govern  menty  resting  solidly 
npon  the  approval  of  a  contented  and  thriving  people.* 
This  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  French  afifairs,  and  of.  those  who  vis- 
ited Paris,  which  was  then  exceedingly  prosperous. 
Ihe  city  was  filled  with  travellers,  who  came  to  see 
the  glory  of  success.  Great  architectural  improvements 
were  then  in  progress,  which  gave  employment  to  a 
vast  number  of  men  theretofore  leading  a  precarious 
life.  The  chief  of  these  were  thaoew  boulevards,  con- 
structed with  immense  expense,—- those  magnificent 
but  gloomy  streets,  which,  lined  with  pakces  and  hotels, 
excited  universal  admiration,— »- a  wise  expenditure  on 
the  whole,  which  promoted  botL  beauty  and  conveni- 
ence, although  to  construct  them  a  quarter  of  the  city 
was  demolished.  The  Grand  Opera-House  arose  over 
the  debris  of  the  demolished  houses/-*-  the  most  mag- 
nificent theatre  erected  in  modem  times.  Paris  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  perpetual  fStes,  reviews  of  troops^ 
and  illuminations,  which  both  amused  land  distracted 
the  people.  The  Louvre  was  joined  to  the  Tuileries  by 
a  grand  gallery  devoted  chiefly  to  works  of  art  The 
Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  were  orna- 
mented with  new  avenues,  fountains,  gardens,  flowers, 
and  trees,  tvhere  the  people  could  pursue  their  pleasure 
unobstructed.     The  number  of  beautiful  equipages  was 
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i^astly  increased,  and  everything  indicated  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  military  was  wisely  kept  out  of  sight, 
except  on  great  occasions,  so  that  the  people  should 
not  be  reminded  of  their  loss  of  liberties ;  the  police 
wer6  courteous  and  obliging,  and  interfered  with  no 
pleasures  and  no  ordinary  pursuits ;  the  shops  blazed 
with  every  conceivable  attraction ;  the  fashionable 
churches  were  crowded  with  worshippers  and  strangers 
to  hear  music  which  rivalled  that  of  the  opera;  the 
priests,  in  their  ecclesiastical  uniform,  were  seen  in' 
every  street  with  cheerful  and  beaming  faces,  for  the 
government  sought  their  support  and  influence;  the 
papers  were  filled  with  the  movements  of  the  imperial 
court  at  races,  in  hunting-parties,  and  visits  to  the 
ehdteaux  of  the  great.  The  whole  city  seemed  to  bo 
absorbed  in  pleasure  or  gain,  and  crowds  swarmed  at 
all  places  of  amusement  with  contented  faces:  there 
was  no  outward  sign  of  despotism  or  unhappiness,  since 
everybody  found  employment-  Even  the  idlers  who 
frequented  the  crowded  caf^s  of  the  boulevards  seemed 
to  take  unusual  pliKisure  at  their  games  of  dominoes 
and  at  their  tables  t)f  beer  and  wine.  Visitors  won- 
dered at  the  apparent  absence  of  all  restraint  from  gov- 
ernment and  at  the  personal  liberty  which  everybody 
seemed  practically  to  enjoy.  For  ten  years  aftfer  the 
eoup  d^itat  it  was  the  general  impression  ttiat  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  success      In  spite  of 
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the  predictions  and  hostile  criticisms  of  famous  states- 
men, it  was,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  stable,  and  the 
nation  was  prosperous. 

The  enemies  that  the  emperor  had  the  most  cause 
to  drejid  were  these  famous  statesmen  themselves. 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Broglie,  Odillon  Barrot,  had  all  been 
prime  ministers,  and  most  of  the  rest  had  won  their 
laurels  under  Louis  Philippe.  They  either  declined  to 
serve  under  Napoleon  III.  or  had  been  neglected  by 
him ;  their  political  power  had  passed  away.  They 
gave  vent,  whenever  they  could  with  personal  safety, 
to  their  spleen,  to  their  disappointment,  to  their  secret 
hostility ;  they  all  alike  prophesied  evil ;  they  all  pro- 
fessed  to  believe  that  the  emperor  could  not  maintain 
his  position  two  years,  —  that  he  would  be  carried  oflf 
by  assassination  or  revolution.  And  joined  with  them 
in  bitter  hatred  was  the  whole  literary  class,  —  like 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Cousin,  —  who  hurled 
curses  and  defiance  from  their  retreats,  or  from  the 
fashionable  salorts  and  clubs  which  they  frequented. 
The  old  noblesse  stood  aloof.  St  Germain  was  like 
a  foreign  city  rather  than  a  part  of  Paris.  All  the 
traders  among  the  Legitimists  and  Orl^anists  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  sectet  hostility,  and  threw  all. the 
impediments  they  could  against  the  government. 

The  situation  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  indeed  ex* 
tremely  difficult  and  critical.     He  had  to  fight  against 
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the  combined  influences  of  rank,  fashion,  and  intellect, 

—  against  an  enlightened  public 'opinion;  for  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  that  his  power  was  usurped,  and  sus- 
tained by  brute  force  and  the  ignorant  masses.  He 
would  have  been  nothing  without  the  army.  In  some 
important  respects  he  showed  marvellous  astuteness 
and  political  sagacity,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  in  con- 
verting England  from  an  enemy  to  a  friend.  But  he 
won  England  by  playing  the  card  of  common  interests 
against  Russia. 

The  emperor  was  afraid  to  banish  the  most  eminent 
men  in  his  empire;  so  he  tolerated  them  and  hated 
them,  —  suspending  over  their  heads  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  This  they  understood,  and  kept  quiet  ex- 
cept among  themselves.  But  France  was  a  hotbed  of 
sedition  and  discontent  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  at  least  among  the  old  government  leaders, 

—  Orldanists,  Legitimists,  and  Eepublicans  alike. 
Considering  the  difficulties  and  hatreds  with  which 

Napoleon  IIL  had  to  contend,  I  am  surprised  that  his 
reign  lasted  as  long  as  it  did,  —  longer  than  tliose  of 
Louis  XVin.  and  Charles  X.  combined;  longer  than 
that  of  Louis  Philippe,  with  the  aid  of  the  middle 
classes  and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  France, — 'an  im- 
pressive fact,  which  indicates  great  ability  of  some  kind 
on  the  part  of  the  despot.  But  he  paid  dearly  for  his 
passion  for  power  in  the  enormous  debts  entailed  by 
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his  first  war  of  prestige,  and  in  the  death  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  ihen  in  the  camps,  on  the  field  <rf 
battle,  and  in  the  hospitals.  If  he  had  had  any  con- 
science he  would  have  been  appalled ;  but  he  had  no 
conscience,  any  more  than  his  uncle,  when  anything 
stood  in  his  way.  The  gratification  of  his  selfish  am- 
bition overmastered  patriotism  and  real  fame,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  fall  and  the  ignominy  which 
6UJCompanied  it. 

Had  either  of  the  monarchs  who  ruled  France  since 
the  Revolution  of  1791  been  animated  with  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  public  good,  and  been  contented  to  rule 
as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  as  they  all  alike  swore  to 
rule,  I  do  not  see  why  they  might  not  have  transmitted 
their  thrones  to  their  heirs.  Napoleon  I.  certainly  could 
have  perpetuated  his  empire  in  his  family  had  he  not 
made  such  awful  blunders  as  the  invasion  of  Spain 
and  Eussia,  which  made  him  unable  to  contend  witfe 
external  enemies.  Charles  X.  might  have  C(mtinued  to 
reign  had  he  not  destroyed  all  constitutional  liberty. 
Louis  Philippe  might  have  transmitted  his  power  to 
the  House  of  Orleans  had  he  not  sacrificed  public  in- 
terests to  his  greediness  for  money  and  to  his  dynastic 
ambition.  And  Napoleon  III.  might  have  reigned  until 
he  died  had  he  fulfilled  his  promises  to  the  parties 
who  elevated  him;  but  he  could  have  continued  to 
reign  in  the  violation  of  his  oaths  only  so  long  as  his 
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army  was  faithful  and  successful.  Wh^n  at  last  hope- 
lessly defeated  and  captured,  his  throne  instantly 
crumbled  away;  he  utterly  collapsed,  and  was  noth- 
ing but  a  fugitive.  What  a  lesson  this  is  to  all  am- 
bitious monarchs  who  sacrifice  the  interest  of  thieir 
country  to  petsonal  aggrandizemtot  1  So  long  as  a 
nation  sees  the  monarch  laboring  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  country  rather  than  of  himself, 
it  will  rally  around  him  and  venerate  him,  even  if 
he  leads  his  subjects  to  war  and  enrolls  them  in  his 
gigantic  armies,— •  as  in  the  case  of  the  monarchs  of 
Prussia  since  Frederic  II.,  and  even  those  of  Austria. 

Napoleon  III.  was  unlike  all  the^fe,  for  with  trans- 
cendent  cunning  and  duplicity  he  stole  his  throne,  and 
then  sacrificed  the  interests  of  France  to. support  his 
usurpation.  That  he  was  an  adventurer —as  his  ene- 
mies called  him-— is  scarcely  true;  for  he  was  born  in 
the  Tuileries,  was  the  son  of  a  king,  and  nephew  of  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  modei*n  times.  So  far  as  his 
usurpation  can  be  "palliated,  -r-  for  it  never  can  be  ex- 
cused,-—it  must  be  by  his  deep-seated  conviction 
that  he  was  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  belonged  to  him  as  a  right,  and 
that  he  would  ultimately  acquire  it  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  Had  Thiers  or  Guizot  or  Chgngamier  seized 
the  reins,  they  would  have  been  adventurers.  All  men 
are  apt  to  be  called  adventurers  by  their  detractors 
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when  they  reach  a  transcendent  position.  Even  such 
men  as  Napoleon  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Canning  were 
stigmatized  as  adventurers  by  their  enemies.  A  poor 
a^rtist  who  succeeds  in  winning  a  rich  heiress  is  often 
regarded  as  an  adventurer,  even  though  his  ancestors 
have  been  respectable  and  influential  for  four  genera- 
tions. Most  successful  men  owe  their  elevation  to 
genius  or  patience  or  persistent  inifustry  rather  than 
to  accidents  or  tricks.  Louis  Napoleon  plodded  and 
studied  And  wrote  for  years  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 
ruling  France,  even  though  he  "  waded  through  slaugh- 
ter to  a  throne;"  and  he  would  have  deserved  his 
throne  had  he  continued  true  to  the  principles  he 
professed.  What  a  name  he  might  have  left  had  he 
been  contented  only  to  be  President  of  a  great  repub- 
lic; for  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  was  legitir 
mate,  and  even  after  he  became  a  despot  he  continued 
to  be  a  high-bred  gentleman  in  the  English  sense, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  his  uncle.  No  one 
has  ever  denied  that  froiji  first  to  last  Louis  Napoleon 
was  courteous,  affable,  gentle,  patient,  and  kind,  with 
a  control  over  his  feelings  and  thoughts  absolutely 
marvellous  and  unprecedented  in  a  public  man,  —  if 
we  except  Disraeli.  Nothing  disturbed  his  serenity ; 
very  rarely  wag  he  seen  in  a  rage;  he  stooped  and 
coaxed  and  flattered,  even  when  he  sent  his  enemies  to 
Cayenne. 
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The  share  taken  by  Napoleon  III.  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  has  already  been  treated  of,  yet  a  look  from 
•that  point  of  view  may  find  place  here.  The  in- 
terference of  Austria  with  the  Italian  States  —  not 
only  her  own  subjects  there,  but  the  independent 
States  as  well  —  has  been  called  "  a  standing  menace 
to  Europe."  It  was  finally  brought  to  a  crisis  of  con- 
flict by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  already  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  friend  and  ally  in  the  French 
emperor;  and  when,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1869, 
Austria  crossed  the  river  Ticino  in  hostile  array,  the 
combined  French  and  Sardinian  troops  were  ready  to 
do  battle.  The  campaign  was  short,  and  everywhere 
disastrous  to  the  Austrians ;  so  that  on  July  6  an 
armistice  was  concluded,  and  on  July  12  the  peace 
of  Villa  Franca  ended  the  war,  with  Lombardy  ceded 
to  Saidinia,  ,whHe  Nice  and  Savoy  were  the  reward  of 
the  French,  —  justifying  by  this  addition  to  the  ter- 
ritory and  glory  of  France  the  emperor's  second  war 
of  prestige. 

Louis  Napoleon  reached  the  culmination  of  his  fam« 
and  of  real  or  supposed  greatness  —  I  mean  his  ex*- 
ternal  power  and  grandeur,  for  I  see  no  evidence  of 
real  greatness  except  such  as  may  be  won  by  as- 
tuteness, tact,  cunning,  and  dissimulation  —  when  he 
returned  to  Paris  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Austrian 
armies.     He  was  then  generally  supposed  to  be  great 
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both,  as  a  general  and  as  an  administrator,  when  he  was 
neither  a.  general  nor  an  administrator,  as  subsequent 
avents  proved.  But  his  court  w^s  splendid;  distin-. 
guished  foreigners  cfima  to  do  him  homage  ;  even  mon- 
archa  sought  his  friendship,  and  a  nod  of  his  head  was 
ominous.  He  had  delivered  Italy  as  he  had  humiliated 
Russia;  he  had  made  France  a  great  political  power;  he 
had  made  Paris  the  most  magnificent  city  of  the  world 
(though  at  boundless  expense),  and  everybody  extolled 
thQ  genius  of  Hausmann,  his  engineer,  who  had  created 
such  material  glories;  his  fetes  were  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent; his  wife,  gave  the  law  to  fashions  and  dresses, 
and  was  universally  extolled  for  her  beauty  and  graces; 
the  great  industrial  exhibition  in  1855,  which  sur- 
passed in,  attra<5tiyeness  that  of  Londpn  in  1851,  drew 
strangers  to  his  capital,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  art  and 
industry.:  Certainly  he  seemed  to  be  a  most  fortunate 
man,  —  for  the  murmurs  and  intrigues  of  that  constel- 
lation of  statesmen  which  grew  up  with  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  antipathies  of  editors  and 
literary  men,  w^re  not  generally  known.  The  army 
especially  gloried  in  the  deeds  of  a  man  whose  suc- 
cesses reminded  them  of  his  immortal  uncle;  while 
the  lavish  expenditures  of  government  in  every  direc- 
tion concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  bound- 
less corruption  by  which  the  services  of  his  oflBcials 
were  secured. 
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But  tUa  splendid  exterior  waa  deceptive,  and  a  turn 
same  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  III.,— long  predictfed, 
yet  raiexpected.  Constantly,  on  the  witch  for  oppof* 
tunities  to  aggrandize  his  name  and  infhienoe,  the 
emperor  allowed  the  disorders  of  civil  wlir  in  Mexico 
—  resulting  in  many  acta  of  injustice  to  foreign^^ 
there  —  to  lead  hiiii  into  a  combination  with  Eng- 
land and  Spaiii  to  interfere.  This  waa  in  1861,  whea 
the  United  States  Were  eiltering'  upon  the  jberrifio 
struggles  of  fcheix  own  civil  war,  and  were,  not  able 
to  prevent  this  European  interference,  although  r^gard^ 
ing  it  as  most  unfriendly  to  republican  institutions- 
Within  a  year  England  and  Spain  withdrew.  France 
remained ;  sent  more  troops  ;  deplared  war,  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Juarez ;-  {ought  some  battles ; 
entered  the  City  of  Mexico;  convened  the  "Assembly 
of  Notables ;"  and,  on  their  declaring  for  a  limited  h^ 
reditary  monarchy,  the  French  emperor  proposed  for 
their  monarch  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  —  younger 
brother  of  Francis  Joseph  the  Austrian  emperor.  Max-* 
imilian  accepted,  and  in  June,  1864,  arrived,  —  upheld, 
however,  most  feebly  by  the  "Notables,"  and  relying 
chiefly  on  French  bayonets,  which  had  driven  Juarea 
to  the  nortliem  part  of  the  country. 

But  against  the  expectation  of  Napoleon  III.,  the 
great  rebellion  in  the  United  States  collapsed,  and  this 
country  became  a  military  power  which  Europe  was 
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compelled  to  respect :  a  nation  that  could  keep  in  the 
field  over  a  million  of  soldiers  was  not  to  be  despised. 
While  the  civil  war  was  in  progress  the  United  States 
government  was  compelled  to  ignore  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  French  monarchy  on  its  southern  borders ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  war  ended  than  it  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  government  in  Mexico  except  that 
of  President  Juarez,  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  over- 
thrown; so  that  although  the  French  emperor  had 
bound  himself  with  solemn  treaties  to  maintain  twenty- 
five  thousand  French  troops  in  Mexico,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  these  forces  and  leave  Maximilian 
to  his  fate.  He  advised  the  young  Austrian  to  save 
himself  by  abdication,  and  to  leave  Mexico  with  the 
troops;  but  Maximilian  felt  constrained  by  his  sense 
of  honor  to  remain,  and  refused.  In  March,  1867,  this 
unfortunate  prince  was  made  prisoner  by  the  repub- 
licans, and  was  unscrupulously  shot.  His  calamities 
and  death  excited  the  compassion  of  Europe ;  and  with 
it  was  added  a  profound  indignation  for  the  man  who 
had  unwittingly  lured  him  on  to  his  ruin.  Louis  Napo- 
leon's military  prestige  received  a  serious  blow,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  statesman  likewise ;  and  although  the 
splendor  of  his  government  and  throne  was  as  great 
as  ever,  his  fall,  in  the  eyes  of  the  discerning,  was 
near  at  hand. 

By  this  time  Louis  Napoleon  had  become  prematureh 
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old ;  he  suflFered  from  acute  diseases ;  his  constitution  was 
undermined ;  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  carrying  the 
burdens  he  had  assumed ;  his  spirits  began  to  fail ;  he 
lost  interest  in  the  pleasures  which  had  at  first  amused 
him;  he  found  delight  in  nothing,  not  even  in  his  re- 
views and  f^tes;  he  was  completely  ennuied;  his  fail- 
ing health  seemed  to  affect  his  mind ;  he  became  vacil- 
lating and  irresolute ;  he  lost  his  former  energies.  He 
saw  the  gulf  opening  which  was  to  swallow  him  up ; 
he  knew  that  his  situation  was  desperate,  and  that 
something  must  be  done  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  His 
temporary  popularity  with  his  own  people  was  break- 
ing, too, — the  Mexican  yZasco .  humiliated  them.  The 
internal  affairs  of  the  empire  were  more  and  more 
interfered  with  and  controlled  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  empress,  whose  influence  was  exerted  in  the 
interests  of  the  Ultramontane  Party,  —  and  this  was 
another  source  of  unpopularity,  for  the  emperor  was 
blamed  for  the  growing  ecclesiastical  power  in  civil 
affairs.  He  had  invoked  war  to  interest  the  people, 
and  war  had  saved  him  for  a  time;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  war  pursued  him.  As  he  was  still  an 
overrated  man,  and  known  to  be  restless  and  un- 
scrupulous, Germany  feared  him,  and  quietly  armed, 
making  preparations  for  an  attack  which  seemed  only 
too  probable.  His  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Hol- 
land for  the  cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
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by  which  acquisition  he  hoped  to  offset  the  disgrace 
which  his  Mexican  enterprise  had  caused,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Prussia;  for  by  the  treaties  of  1815  Prus- 
sia obtained  the  right  to  garrison  the  fortress,  —  the 
strongest  in  Europe  next  to  Gibraltar,  —  and  had  no 
idea  of  permitting  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France. 

The  irresistible  current  which  was  then  setting  in 
for  the  union  of  the  German  States  under  the  rule  of 
Prussia,  and  for  which  Bismarck  had  long  been  labor- 
ing, as  had  Cavour  for  the  unity  of  Italy,  caused  a 
great  outcry  among  the  noisy  but  shallow  politicians 
of  Paris,  who  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
France  was  again  invincible;  and  not  only  they,  but 
the  French  people  generally,  fancied  that  Prance  was 
strong  enough  to  conquer  half  of  Europe.  The  poli- 
ticians saw  in  a  war  with  Prussia  the  aggrandizement 
of  French  interests,  ^nd  did  all  they  could  to  hasten 
it  on.  It  was  popular  with  the  nation  at  large,  who 
saw  only  one  side ;  and  especially  so  with  the  generals 
of  the  army,  who  aspired  to  new  laurels.  Napoleon 
m.  blustered  and  bullied  and  threatened,  which  pleased 
his  people;  but  in  his  heart  he  had  his  doubts,  and  had 
no  desire  to  attack  Prussia  so  long  as  the  independence 
of  the  southern  States  of  Germany  was  maintained. 
But  when  the  designs  of  Bismarck  became  more  and 
more  appa,rent  to  cement  a  united  Germany,  and  thus 
to  raise  up  a  most  formidable  military  power.  Louis 
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Napoleon  sought  alliances  in  anticipation  of  a  conflict 
which  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

First,  the  French  emperor  turned  tp  Austria,  whom 
he  had  humiliated  a4i  Solferino  and  inceiised  by.  the  aid 
which  he  had  given  to  Victor  Emmanuel  to  breaH  the 
Austrian  domination  in  Italy,  as  well  as  outraged  its 
sympatliies  by  his  desertion  of  Maxiriailian  in  Mexico. 
No  cordial  alliance  could  be  expected  from  this  Power, 
unless  he  calculated  on  its  hostility  to  Prussia  for  the 
victories  she  had  lately  won.  Count  Beust,  the  Aus- 
trian chancellor,  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Prussia,  and 
hoped  to  regain  the  ascendency  which  Austria  had  once 
enjoyed  under  Mettemich.  So  promises  were  made  to 
the  French  emperor ;  but  they  were  never  kept,  and 
Austria  really  remained  neutral  in  the  approaching 
contest,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Napoleon  III. 
He  also  sought  the  aid  of  Italy,  which  he  had  reason 
to  expect  from  the  servicie  he  had  rendered  to  Pied* 
mont ;  but  the  Garibaldians  had  embroiled  France 
with  the  Italian  people  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Papal  government,  which  was  protected  by  French 
troops;  and  Louis  Napoleon  by  the  reoccupation  of 
Rome  seemed  to  bar  the  unioii  of  the  Italian  people, 
passionately  striving  for  national  unity.  Thus  the 
Italians  also  stood  aloof  from  France,  although  Victor 
Emmanuel  personally  was  disposed  to  aid  her. 

In  1870  France  found  herself  isolated,  and  compelled. 
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in  case  o£  war  with  Prussia,  to  fight  single-handed.  li 
Napoleon  IIL  had  exercised  the  abilities  he  had  shown 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  would  have  found 
means  to  delay  a  conflict  for  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared, or  avoid  it  altogether ;  but  in  1870  his  intellect 
was  shattered,  and  he  felt  himself  powerless  to  resist 
the  current  which  was  bearing  him  away  to  his  destruc- 
tion. He  showed  the  most  singular  incapacity  as  an 
administrator.  He  did  not  really  know  the  condition  of 
his  army ;  he  supposed  he  had  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  effective  troops,  but  really  possessed  a  little 
over  three  hundred  thousand,  while  Prussia  had  over 
one-third  more  than  this,  completely  equipped  and 
disciplined,  and  with  improved  weapons.  He  was  de- 
ceived by  the.  reports  of  his  own  generals,  to  whom 
he '  had  delegated  everything,  instead  of  looking  into 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  himself,  as  his  uncle  would 
have  done,  and  as  Thiers  did  under  Louis '  Philippe. 
More  than  a  third  of  his  regiments  were  on  paper 
Alone,  or  dwindled  in  size ;  the  monstrous  corruptions 
of  his  reign  had  permeated  every  part  of  the  country ; 
the  necessary  arms,  ammunition,  and  material  of  war 
in  general  were  deplorably  deficient;  no  official  re- 
ports could  be  relied  upon,  and  few  of  his  generals 
could  be  implicitly  trusted.  If  ever  infatuation  blinded 
a  nation  to  its  fate,  it  most  signally  marked  France 
in  1870. 
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Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the  spark  to  kindle 
the  conflagration ;  and  this  was  supplied  by  the  inter* 
ference  of  the  French  government  with  the  nomination 
of  a  German  prince  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain. 
The  Prussian  king  gave  way  in  the  matter  of  Prince 
Leopold,  but  refused  further  concessions.  Leopold 
was  suflBciently  magnanimous  to  withdraw  .bis  claims, 
and  here  French  interference  should  have  ended.  But 
France  demanded  guarantees  that  no  future  candidate 
should  be  proposed  without  her  consent.  Of  course 
the  Prussian  king,  —  seeing  with  the  keen  eyes  of  Bis- 
marck, and  armed  to  the  teeth  under  the  supervision  of 
Moltke,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  who  could  di- 
rect, with  the  precision  of  a  steam-engine  on  a  track, 
the  movements  of  the  Pruasian  army,  itself  a  mechan-f 
ism,  —  treated  with  disdain  this  imperious  .demand 
from  a  power  which  he  knew  to  be  inferior  to  his  own. 
Count  Bismarck  craftily  lured  on  his  prey,  who  was 
already  goaded  forward  by  his  home  war-party,  with 
the  empress  at  their  head ;  negotiations  ceased,  and 
Napoleon  III.  made  his  fatal  declaration  of  hostilities, 
to  the  grief  of  the  few  statesmen  who  foresaw  the  end. 

Even  then  the  condition  of  France  was  not  desperate 
if  the  government  had  shown  capacity ;  but  conceit,  van- 
ity, and  ignorance  blinded  the  nation.  LouiS  Napoleon 
should  have  known,  and  probably  did  know,  that  the 
contending  forces  were  uneven;  that  he  had  no  generals 
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equal  to  Moltke ;  that  his  enemies  could  crush  him  in 
the  open  field  ;  that  his  only  hope  was  in  a  well-organ- 
ized defence.  But  his  generals  rushed  madly  on  to  de- 
struction against  irresistible  forces,  incapable  of  form- 
ing a  combination,  while  the  armies  they  led  were 
smaller  than  anybody  supposed.  Napoleon  III.  hoped 
that  by  rapidity  of  movement  he^  could  enter  southern 
Germany  before  the  Prussian  armies  could  be  massed 
against  him ;  but  here  he  dreamed^  for  his  forces  were 
not  ready  at  the  time  appointed,,  and  the  Prussians 
crossed  the  Ehine  without  obstruction.  Then  followed 
the  battle  of  Worth,  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  Marshal 
McMahon,  with  (m\j  forty-five  thousand  men,  ventured 
to  resist  the  Prussian  crown^prince  with  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  lost  consequently  a  large  part  of  his  army, 
and  opened  a  passage  through  the.  northern  Vosges  to 
the  German  troops.  On  the  same  day  Frossard's  corps 
was  defeated  by  Prince  Frederic  Charles  near  Saar- 
briicken,  while  the  French  emperor  remained  at  Metz 
irresolute,  infatuated,  and  helpless.  On  the  12th  of  Au 
gust  he  threw  up  the  direction  of  his  armies  altogether 
and  appointed  Marshal  Bazaine  commander-in-chief,-  • 
thus  proclaiming  his  own  incapacity  as  a  general 
Bazaine  still  had  more  than  two  hundred  thousaua 
men  undeir  his  command,  and  might  have  taken  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  Moselle,  or  retreated  in  safety  t<> 
Chalons ;  but  he  fell  back  on  Gravelotte^  when,  being 
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defeated  on  the  18th,  he  withdrew  within  the  defencds 
of  Metz.  He  was  uow  surrounded  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  m«n,  and  he  made  no  eflorfc  to  es- 
cape. McMahon  attempted  to  relieve  hLuiij  l)ut  wds 
ordered  by  the  government  at  Paris  to  march  to  the 
defence  of  that  city.  On  this  line,  however,  he  got  no 
farther  than  Sedaii,  where  all  wa3  lost  on  Sept^mbear 
1^  —  the  entire  army  and  the  emperor  himself  sujf- 
rendering  as  prisoners  oi  war.  Thd  French  had  fou^at 
gallantly,  but  were  outnumbered  at  every  point. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  conquerors  biit  to  ad« 
vance  to  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  throne  of  Napoledn 
III.  was  overturned,  and  few  felt  aynipathy  for  his  mis- 
fortunes, since  he  was  responsible  for  the  overwhelming 
calamities  which  overtook  his  country,  and  which  his 
CO- J  try  never  forgave.  In  less  than  a  month  he  fell 
t'-  m  what  seemed  to  be  the  proudest  position  in 
Europe,  and  stood  out  to  the  eye.  of  the  world  in  all 
the  hateful  deformity  of  a  defeated  despot  who  de- 
served to  falL  The  stiddenneas  and  completeness  of 
his  destruction  has  been  paralleled  only  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  armies  of  Darrus  by  Alexander  the  Great 
All  delusions  as  to  Louis  Napoleon's  abihties  vanished 
forever.  All  his  former  gratideur,  even  his  serviced, 
were  at  once  forgotten.  He  paid  even  a  siadder  pen- 
alty than  his  uncle,  who  never  lost  the  affections  of 
his  subjects,  while  the  nephew  destroyed  all  rational 
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hopes  of  the  future  restoration  of  his  family,  and  be- 
came accursed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  popular  verdict  in  reference  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  on  his  fall,  may  be  too  severe.  This 
world  sees  only  success  or  failure  as  the  test  of  great- 
ness. With  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  police  — 
the  heads  of  which  were  simply  his  creatures,  whom 
he  had  bought,  or  who  from  selfish  purposes  had 
pushed  him  on  in  his  hours  of  irriBSolution  and  guided 
him  —  the  coup  d'Stat  was  not  a  difficult  thing,  any 
more  than  any  bold  robbery ;  and  with  the  control  of 
the  vast  machinery  of  government,  —  that  machinery 
which  is  one  of  the  triuiiiphs  of  civilization,  —  an  irre- 
sistible power,  it  is  not  marvellous  that  he  retained  his 
position  in  spite  of  the  sneers  or  hostilities  of  states- 
men out  of  place,  or  of  editors  whose  journals  w^re 
muzzled  or  suppressed;  especially  when  the  peo;.''e 
saw  great  public  improvements  going  on,  had  both 
bread  and  occupation,  read  false  accounts  of  military 
successes,  and  .were  bewildered  by  f^tes  and  outward 
grandeur.  But  when  the  army  was  a  sham,  and  cor- 
ruption had  pervaded  every  office  under  government; 
when  the  expenses  of  living  had  nearly  doubled  from 
taxation,  extravagance,  bad  example,  and  wrong  ideas 
of  life;  when  trusted  servants  were  turned  into  secret 
enemies,  incapable  and  false  ;  when  such  absurd  mis- 
takes were  made  as  the  expedition  to  Mexico,  and  the 
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crowning  folly  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  proving  the  in- 
capacity and  folly  of  the  master-hand,  —  the  machinery 
which  directed  the  armies  and  the  bureaus  and  all 
affiairs  of  State  itself,  broke  down,  and  the  catastrophe 
was  inevitable. 

Louis  Napoleon  certainly  was  not  the  same  man  in 
1870  that  he  was  in  1850.  His  burdens  had  proved 
too  great  for  his  intellect  He  fell,  and  disappeared 
from  history  in  a  storm  of  wrath  and  shame,  which 
also  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  undoubted 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  order  and 
law,  and  to  that  of  a  material  prosperity  which  was  at 
one  time  the  pride  of  his  country  ^nd  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  world. 

But  a  nation  is  greater  than  any  individual,  even  if 
he  be  a  miracle  of  genius.  When  the  imperial  cause 
was  lost,  and  the  armies  of  France  were  dispersed  or 
shut  up  in  citadels,  and  the  hosts  of  Germany  were 
converging  upon  the  capital,  Paris  resolved  on  sustain- 
ing a  siege  —  apparently  hopeless  — -  rather  than  yield 
to  a  conqueror  before  the  last  necessity  shoukl  open  its 
gates.  The  self-sacrifices  which  its  whole  population, 
supposed  to  be  frivolous  and  enervated,  made  to  pre- 
serve their  homes  and  their  works  of  art ;  their  unpar- 
alleled suflferings ;  their  patience  and  self-reliance  un- 
der the  most  humiliating  circumstances  ;  their  fertility 
of  resources ;  their  cheerfulness  under  hunger  and  pri* 
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Tation ;  smd,  above  everything  else,  their  submission  to 
iaw  with,  every  temptation  to  break  it, -r- proved  that 
the  spirit  of  tJie  nation  was  unbroken ;  that  their  pas- 
sive virtues  rivalled  their  most  glorious  deeds  of  hero- 
ism ;  that,  if  light-headed  in  prosperity,  they  knew  how 
to  meet  adversity  ;  and  that  they  had  not  ^ost  faith  in 
the  greatness  of  their  futiira 

Perhaps  they  would  not  have  made  so  stubborn  a 
resistance  to  destiny  if  they  had  realized  their  true 
situation,  but  wouid  ^ave  opened  their  gates  at  once 
to  overwhelming  foes,  as  they  did  on  the  fall  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  They  p(robably  calculated  that  Bazaine 
would  make  his  escape  from  Metz  with  his  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  find  his  way  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  rally  all  the  militaay  forces  of  the  south 
of  France,  and  then  march  with  liis  additional  sol- 
diers to  relieve  Paris,  and  drive  back  the  Germans 
to  the  Ehina 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  been  done  either  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Paris  — » one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  whole  his* 
tory  of  the  world  —  or  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
Germans  upon  the  capital  itself.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Parisians  were  able  to  hold  out  so  long,  — • 
thanks  to  th^  genius  and  precaution  of  Thiers,  who 
had  erected  the  formidable  forts  outside  the  walls  of 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe;  and  still  more 
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remarkable  was  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  Frenclr 
nation  after  such  immense  losses  of  men  and  treas- 
ure, after  one  of '  the  most  signal  and  humiliating 
overthrows  which  history  records.  Probably  France 
was  never  stronger  than  she  is  to-day  in  her  national 
resources,  in  her  readiness  for  war,  and  in  the  appar- 
ent stability  of  her  republican  government,  —  which 
ensued  after  the  collapse  of  the  Second  Empire.  She 
has  been  steady,  persevering,  and  even  patient  for  a 
hundred  years  in  her  struggles  for  political  freedom, 
whatever  mistakes  she  has  made  and  crimes  she  has 
committed  to  secure  this  highest  boon  which  modern 
civilization  confers.  A  great  hero  may  fall,  a  great 
nation  may  be  enslaved;  but  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  will  in  time  triumph  over  all  despots,  over  all 
national  inertness,  and  all  national  mistakes. 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

TQEFOKE  presenting  Bismarck,  it  will  be  necessary 
-■--'  to  glance  at  the  work  of  those  great  men  who 
prepared  the  way  not  only  for  him,  bttt  also  for  the 
soldier  Moltke, — men  who  raised  Prussia  from  the 
humiliation  resulting  from  her  conquest  by  Napoleon. 

That  humiliation  was  as  complete  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. It  was  even  greater  than  that  of  France  after 
the  later  Franco-Prussian  war.  Prussia  was  dismem- 
bered; its  provinces  were  seized  by  the  conqueror; 
its  population  was  reduced  to  less  than  four  millions ; 
its  territory  was  occupied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  French  soldiers;  the  king  himself  was  an 
exife  and  a  fugitive  from  his  own  capital ;  every  sort 
of  indignity  was  heaped  ou  his  prostrate  subjects,  who 
were  compelled  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  beyond  their 
power ;  trade  and  commerce  w^re  cut  off  by  Na jK^leon's 
Continental  system ;  and  xiniversal  poverty  overspread 
the  country,  always  poor,  and  now  poorer  than  ever. 
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Prussia  had  no  allies  to  rally  to  her  sinking  fortunes; 
she  was  completely  isolated.  Most  of  her  fortresses 
were  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  the  magnificent 
army  of 'which  she  had  been  so  proud  since  the  days 
of  Frederic  the  Great  was  dispersed.  At  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom 
was  about  to  be  absorbed  in  the  empire  of  Napoleon, 
like  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  wiped  out 
of  the  map  of  Europe  like  unfortunate  Poland. 

But  even  this  did  not  complete  the  humiliation- 
Napoleon  compelled  the  King  of  Prussia  —  Frederic 
William  III.  —  to  furnish  him  soldiers  to  fight  against 
Russia,  as  if  Prussia  were  already  incorporated  with 
his  own  empire  and  had  lost  her  nationality.  At  that 
time  France  and  Russia  were  in  alliance,  and  Prussia 
had  no  course  to  adopt  but  submission  or  complete 
destruction;  ^nd  yet  Prussia  refused  in  these  evil  days 
to  join  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  em- 
braced all  the  German  States  at  the  south  and  west 
of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Napoleon,  however,  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  his  scheme  of  conquering  Spaia, 
to  swallow  up  Prussia  entirely,  as  he  intended,  after 
he  should  have  subdued  Spain.  So,  after  all,  Prussia 
had  before  her  pnly  the  fortune  of  Ulysses  in  the  cave 
of  Polyphemus, — to  be  devoured  the  last 

The  escape  of  Prussia  was  owing,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  necessity  for  Napoleon  to  withdraw  his  main 
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army  from  Prussia  in  order  to  fight  in  Spain;  and 
secondly,  to  the  transcendent  talents  of  a  few  patriots 
to  whom  the  king  in  his  distress  was  forced  to  listen. 
The  chief  of  these  were  Stein,  Hardenberg,  and  Scharn. 
horst  It  was  the  work  of  Stein  to  reorganize  the 
internal  administration  of  Prussia,  including  the  finan- 
cial department;  that  of  Hardenberg  to  conduct  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs;  and  that  of  Scharnhorst 
to  reorganize  the  military  power.  The  two  former 
were  nobles;  the  latter  sprung  from  the  people,  —  a 
peasant's  son;  but  they  worked  together  in  tolerable 
harmony,  considering  the  rival  jealousies  that  at  one 
time  existed  among  all  the  high  ofl&cials,  with  tlicjii 
innumerable  prejudices. 

Baron  von  Stein,  born  in  1757,  of  an  old  iniperial 
knightly  family  from  the  country  near  Nassau,  was  as 
a  youth  well-educated,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
entered  the  Prussian  service  under  Frederic  the  Great, 
in  the  mining  department,  where  he  gained  rapid  pro- 
motion. In  1786  he  visited  England  and  made  a 
careful  study  of  her  institutions,  which  he  profoundly 
admired.  In  1787  he  became  a  sort  of  provincial 
governor,' being  director  of  the  war  and  Domaine  Cham 
bers  at  Cleves  and  Hamm. 

In  1804  Stein  became  Minister  of  Trade,  havii^ 
charge  of  excise,  customs,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
f  he  whole  financial  administration  at  this  time  under 
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King  Frederick  William  IIL  was  in  a  state  of  great 
eoofusion,  from  an  unnecessary  namber  of  officials  who 
did  not  work  harmoniously.  There  was  too  much,  "red 
tape."  Stein  brought  order  out  of  confusion,  simplified 
the  administration,  punished  cormption,  increased  the 
national  credit,  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  bank  of  Prussia  on  a  basis  that  enabled  it 
to  assist  the  government 

But  a  larger  field  than  that  of  finance  was  opened 
to  Stein  in  the  war  of  1806.  The  king  intruated  to 
him  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs^  — *•  not  willingly,  bul 
because  he  regairded  him  as  tlie  ablest  man  in  the 
kingdom. .  St^in  declined  to  be  foreign  minister  unless 
he  was  entirely  unshackled,  and  th^  k'ing  was  obliged 
to  yield,  lor  the  mi^ottunes  of  the  country  had  now 
culminated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Friedlftnd  The 
kiwg,  however;,  soon  quarrelled  )|^ith  his  miais^ter,  be- 
ing jealoUs  of  hjis  .commanding  abilities,  and  untised  to 
dictation  from,  any  source.  After  a  b?rief  exile  at  Nas- 
sau, the  peace  of  Tilsit  having  proved  the  saga^ty  of 
his  views,  Stein  returned  to  powear  as  virtual  dictator 
of  the  kingdom,  wijth  ^he  a?pprpbation  of  Napoleon; 
but  his  dictatorship  ladled  only  ^bout  a  year,, -when  be 
was  again  discharged.  '  ,  - 

Duping V  tbftt  year,  1807,  Stein  pi^wlet  his  mark  in 
Prussian  history.  Without  dwelling  on  (tetails*  be 
effected  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Prussia,  the  trade 
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hi  land,  'and  tnunici^alr  reforpas,  givtog  dtizens  self- 
government  in  place  of  the  despotism'  of  militaiy 
bureaas.  He  made  it  his  bfusiheas  to  p^y  o£f  the 
-Fifencb  war'iademnity, — ^one  hundred  and  fifty  miU 
lion  firaniss,  a  great  sum  for  Pruesia  to  raise  when  dis- 
taembered  end  ta:odd^  in  the  dust  under  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  French:  soldiers, — and  tOiesfcablish 
a  new  and  impcored  administtativet  system.  But,moce 
than  all,  he  attempted  to  rouse  atmoial,  religious,  and 
patriotic  spirit  in  the  nation,  and  to  inspim  it.  anew 
with  cotirage,  seif-oonfidencfe,  and  self j-saeriflce  In 
1S08  the  ministry  became  warlike  ia  spite  of.  its  de^ 
spaii',  the  firsti 'glimpse'  of  hope  bein^  thepopukr  rising 
in  Spain.  '.  It  was  during  the  'ministry  of  3tein,  and 
through  his  eifixHrts,  that  the  anti-iNlLpoleolido  revolution 
b^gon.  ;      ■';••-  .    •   /.        ■  •    .-. .i  '- 

The  intense  hostility  of.  Stein  to  Napoleon,  and  his 
commanding  abilities,  led  NapolecaiL<  in  1803  imperar 
tively  toi  demand  from  the  Kittg  of  '  Prussia  <  the  dis- 
misssal  of  his  minister ;  and  Fredeariek  William  dared 
not  resist.  Stein  did  not  retire,  bo>i?errer,  until  after 
^le  royal  edict  had  ^emancipated  the  serfs  of  Prussia, 
aikd' until  that  ptber  great  reform  was  m^de  by  which 
the  nobles  lost  the  monopoly  of:  office  and  exemption 
from  taxation,  while  the  citizen  class  gained  admis- 
sion to  all  posts,  trades^  and  oocu^tions.  These  great 
reforms  were  chiefly  to  be  traced  to  Siteiai^  althoi^h 
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Hardenberg  and  others,  like  Scbon  and  Niebuhr,  bad 
a  band  in  tbem. 

Stein  also  opened  tbe  military  profession  to  the 
citizen  class,  which  before  was  closed,  only  nobles  be- 
ing intrusted  with  command  in  the  army.  It  is  true 
that  nobles  still  continued  to  form  a. large  majority 
of  officers,  even  as  peasants  formed- the*  bulk  of  the 
army.  But  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  the  abo- 
lition of  serfdom  tended  to  create  patriotic  sentiments 
among  all  classes,  on  which  the  strength  of  armies  in 
no  small  degree  rests.  In  the  time  of  Frederic  the 
Great  the  army  was  a  mere  machine.  It  was  some- 
thing more  when  the  nation  in  1811  rallied  to  achieve 
its  independence.  Then  was  bom  the  idea  of  na- 
tionality,—  that,  whatever  obligations'  a  'Prussian  owed 
to*  the  state,  Germany  was  greater  than  Prussia  itself. 
Tiiis  idea  was  the  central  principle  of  Stein's  political 
system,  leading  ultimately  to  the  unity  of  Geruiany 
as  finally  effected  by  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  It  became 
almost  synonymous  with  that  patriotism  which  sustains 
governments  and  thrones,  the  absence  of  which  was 
the  great  defect  of  the  German  States  before  the  times 
of  Napoleon,  when  both  princes  and  people  lost  sight 
of  the  unity  of  the  nation  in  the  interests  of  petty 
sovereignties. 

Stein  was  a  man  of  prodigious  energy,  practical  good 
senr\5,  and  lofty  character,  but  irascible,  haughty,  and 
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contemptuous,  and  was  far  from  being  a  favorite  with 
the  king  and  court.  His  great  idea  was  the  unity  and 
independence  of  Germany.  He  thought  more  of  Ger- 
man nationality  than  of  Prussian  aggrandizement.  It 
was  his  aim  to  make  his  countrymen  feel  that  they 
were  Germans  rather  than  Prussians,  atid  that  it  was 
only  by  a  union  of  the  various  German  States  thai 
they  could  hope  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke,  galling 
tod  humiliating  beyond  description. 

When  Stein  was  driven  into  exile  at  the  dictation 
of  Napoleon,  with  the  loss  of  his  private  fortune,  he 
was  invited  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  aid  him  with 
his  counsels,  —  and  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  in 
the  employ  of  Russia  he  rendered  immense  services  to 
Grermany,  and' had  no  little  injfluence  in  shaping,  the 
movements  of  the  allies  in  effecting  the  ruin  of  tli^ 
common  despot  On  this,  point,  however,  I  cannot 
dwell. 

Count,  afterward  Prince,  Hardenberg,  held  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  views,  and  was  more  acceptable  to 
the  king  as  minister  than  was  the  austere  and  haughty 
Stein,  although  his  morals  were  loose,  and  his  abilitiesf 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  former.  But  his  diplomatic 
taknts  were  considerable,  and  his  manners  were  agree- 
able, like  those  of  Metternich,  while  Stein  treated  kings 
and  princes  as  ordinary  men,  and  dictated  to  them 
the  course  which  was  necessary  to  pursue.     Tt  was  the 
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work  of  Haxdenberg  to  create  the  peftsattt-pax)pri€tor* 
ship  of  modierH  Prussia ;  bu^  it  was  tbe  previous  work 
of  Stein  to  establish  free  ftrade  in  land,  *t^  which  means 
the  remoral  of  hindrances  to  the  s^le  and  purchase  of 
land,  which  sitill  remains  one  of  tb<9  al^uses  of  Eng- 
land,—the  ultimate  efffeet  of  which  was  to  remove 
caste  in  land  as  well  as  caste  in  persons. , 

The  great  eduoatiooal  movementj  in  the  deepest 
depression  of  Prussian  affairs,  Iwas  headed  by  Willian^ 
BaHon  von  Humboldt.  When  Prussia. lay  disarmed, 
dismembered,  and  impoverished,  tiie  University  of  Ber- 
lin was  founded,  the  govfemment  contributing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  thalers  a  year;  and  Hum*- 
boMt— the  first  miriistelr  of,  public  initructioi^  —  suo- 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men 
in  Germany  to  become  professors  in  tliis  new  univer- 
sity. I  look  upon  this  educational  movement  in  the 
most  gloomy  period  of  German  history  as  one  of  the 
noblest  achievements  wMcb  any;  niatiofi  eter  made  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  literature.  It  took  away  the 
Sting  of  military  ascendency,  and  raised  men  of  genius 
to  an  equality  with  nobtes;  and  as;  the  universities 
were  the  centres  of  liberal  sentiments' land  all  liberal- 
izing ideas,  they  must  have  exei-ted  no.  small  influence 
on  the  war  of  liberation  itself,  as.  well  as. on  .the  caiase 
of  patriotism,  which  was  the  foundation,  of  the  future 
greatness  of  Prussia.     Students  flocked  from  all  parts 
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of  Germany  to  hear  lectures  from-  accomplished  and 
patriotic  profeissors,  who  inculcated  the  love  of  father- 
land. Germany,  though  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
military  hero  ;  from  -  defects  in  the  administration  of 
governmients  and  armies,  was  not  disgraced  when  her 
professors  in  the  .mniversity  were  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  world.  They  created? a  new  empire,  not  of  the 
air,  as  some  one  sneeringly  remarked,  but  of  mind, 
which  has  gone  on  from  conquering  to  i  conquer.  Fot 
more  than  fifty  years  German  univeisitiee  have  been 
the  centre  pf  European  thought  and  scholastic  cul- 
ture,—  pedantio,  perhaps,  but  original  and  profound. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  subject,  I  have  to 
sp^ak  of  one  more  great  reform^  which  was  the  work 
of  Scharnhorst.  This  was  that  series  of  measures 
which  determined  the;  result  of  the  greatest  military 
straggles  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  raised  Prussia 
to  the  front  rank  of  military  monarchies.  It  was  the 
hv^py  en  masse,  x^omposed*  of  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
wi>h0ut  distinction  of  rank,  instead  of  an  army  made 
Kx{f  jof  peasants, aftd  st^rfs  and:  Commanded  by  their 
feudal  masters^  Scharnhorgt  introduced  a  compulsory 
system,  indeed,  but  it  was  not .  unequal,  Jiviary  man 
was  made  to  fee^I  that  he  bad  a  pergonal  interest  in^ 
defending  his  .coun^iry,  and  therp  weive  no  exemptions 
made.  ,True,  the  pldi  system  of  Frederic  tli^  Great 
was  that  of  co^scriptioA ;  but  from  thig  coosoriptioa 
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large  classes  and  whole  districts  were  exempted,  while 
the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  of  liberation  were 
drawn  from  all  classes  alike:  hence,  there  was  no 
unjust  compulsion,  which  weakens  patriotism,  and  en- 
tails innumerable  miseries.  It  was  impossible  in  the 
utter  exhaustion  of  the  national  finances  to  raise  a 
suflScient  number  of  volunteers  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  times;  therefore,  if  Napoleon  was  to 
be  overthrown,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  compel 
everybody  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a  limited  period. 
The  nation  saw  the  necessity,  and  made  no  resistance. 
Thus  patriotism  lent  her  aid,  and  became  an  over- 
whelming power.  The  citizen  soldier  wa«  no  great 
burden  on  the  government,  since  it  was  bound  to  his 
support  only  for  a  limited  period,  —  long  or  short 
as  the  exigency  of  the  country  demanded.  Hence, 
large  armies  were  maintained  at  comparatively  trifling 
expense. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  a  system  which 
made  Prussia  a  nation  of  patriots  as  well  as  of  soldiers, 
and  which  made  Scharnhorst  a  great  national  bene- 
factor, sharing  with  Stein  the  glory  of  a  great  deliver- 
ance. He  did  not  live  to  see  the  complete  triumph 
of  his  system,  matured  by  genius  and  patient  study; 
but  his  work  remained  to  future  generations,  and 
made  Prussia  invincible  except  to  a  coalition  of  pow- 
erful enemies.     All  this  was  done  under  the  eye  of 
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Napoleon,  and  a  dreaij^r,  middle  class  became  an  effec- 
tive soldiery.  So,  too,  did  the  peasants,  no  longer 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment  and  other  humilia- 
tions. What  a  great  thing  it  was  to  restore  dignity 
to  a  whole  nation,  and  kindle  the  fires  of .  patriotic 
ardor  among  poor  and  rich  alike!  To  the  credit  of 
the  king,  he  saw  the  excellence  of  the  new  system,  at 
once  adopted  it,  and  generously  rewarded  its  authors. 
Scharnhorst,  the  peasant's  son,  was  made  a  noble,  and 
was  retained  in  office  until  he  died.  Stein,  however, 
whose  overshadowing  greatness  created  jealousy,  re- 
mained simply  a  baron,  and  spent  his  last  days  in 
retirement,  —  though  not  unhonored,  or  without  influ- 
ence, even  when  not  occupying  the  gj*eat  offices  of 
state,  to  which  no  man  ever  had  a  higher  claim. 
The  king  did  not  like  him,  and  the  king  was  still 
an  absolute  monarch. 

Frederick  William  III.  was  by  no  means  a  great 
man,  being  jealous,  timid,  and  vacillating;  but  it  was 
in  his  reign  that  Prussia  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
greatness  as  a  military  monarchy.  It  was  not  the 
king  who  laid  this  foundation,  but  the  great  men 
whom  Providence  raised  up  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
Prussia's  humiliation.  He  did  one  prudent  thing,  how- 
ever, out  of  timidity,  when  his  ministers  waged  vig- 
orous and  ofifensive  measures.  He  refused  to  arm 
against   Napoleon    when    Prussia    lay  at   his    mercy. 
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This  turned  out  to  be  the  Balvation  of  Prussia.  A 
weak  man*s  instincts  proved  to  be  wiser  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise.  When  Kapoleon's  doom  was 
sealed  by  his  disasters  in  Eussia,  thein,  and  not  tiU 
then,  did '  the  Prussian  king  unite  with  Russia  and 
Austria  to  crush  the  unscrupulous  despot. 

The  condition  of  Prussia,  then,  briefly  stated,  when 
Napoleon  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  to  meditate  and  die, 
was  this:  a  conquering  army,  of  which  Bllicher  was 
one  of  its  greatest  generals,"  had  been  raised  by  the 
levee  en  masse,  — a  conscription,  indeed,  not  of  peasants 
alone,  obliged  to  serve  for  twenty  years,  but  of  the 
whole  nation,  for  three  years  of  active  service;  and 
a  series  of  administrative  reforms  had  been  introduced 
and  extended  to  every  department  of  the  State,  by 
which  greater  economy  and  a  more  complete  system 
were  inaugurated,  favoritism  abolished,  and  the  finances 
improved  so  as  to  support  the  government  and  furnish 
the  sinews  of  war;  while  alliances  were  made  with 
great  Powers  who  hitherto  had  been  enemies  or  doubt- 
ful friends. 

These  alliances  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Grer- 
man  Confederation,  or  Bund, — a  strict  union  of  all 
the  various  States  for  defensive  purposes,  and  also  to 
maintain  a  general  system  to  suppress  revolutionary 
and  internal  dissensions.  Most  of  the  German  States 
entered  into  this  Confederacy,  at  thfe  head  of  which 
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was  Austria^  It  was. determined  in  June,  1815^  at 
Vienna;  that  the  Confederacy  should  be  managed .  by 
a  general  assembly,  called  a  Diet,  the  seat  of  which 
was  located  at  f  rankfort  In  this  Diet  the  various 
independent  States,  thirty-nine  in  number,  had  votes 
in  proportion .  to  th^r  population,  and  .were  bound  to 
contribute  taroops  of  one  soldier  to  every  hundred  in- 
habitants, amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  in  all, 
of  which  Austria  and  Prussia  and  ^yaria  furnished 
more  than  half.  This  arrangement  virtually  gave  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  la  preponderance  in.  the  Diet;  and 
as  the  States  were  impoverished  by  the  late  war,  and 
the  people  genetoaUy  detested  war,  a  long  peace  of  forty 
years  (with  a  abort  interval  of  a  year)  waa  secured 
to  Germany,  during  which  prosperity  returned  and 
the  population  nearly  doubled.  The  Germans  turned 
their  swords  into  priming -hooks,  and>  all  kinds  of 
industry  were  developed,  especially,  manufactures. 
The  cities  were  adorned  with  magnificent  works  of  art, 
and  libraries,  schools^  and  universities  covered  the 
land.  No  nation  ever  made  a  more  signal  progress  in 
material  prosperity  than  did  the  German  States  during 
this  period  of  forty  years,  -^  especially  Prussia,  which 
became  in  addition  intellectually  the  most  cultivated 
country  in  Europe^  with  twentypone  thousand  primary 
schools^  and  one  thousand  academics,  or  gymnasia,  in 
which  mathematics  and  the  learned  languages  were 
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taught  by  accomplished  scholars;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  universities,  which  drew  students  from  all  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  countries  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  rapid  advance  in  learning,  ho>¥ever,  especially 
in  the  universities  and  the  gymnasia,  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  innumerable  subjects,  including  endless 
theories  of  government  and  the  rights,  of  man,  by 
w'hich  discontent  was  engendered  and  virtue  was  not, 
advanced.  Strange  to  say,  even  crime  increased.  The 
universities  became  hot-beds  of  political  excitement, 
duels,  beer-drinking,  private  quarrels,  and  infidel  dis- 
cussion, causing  great  alarm  to  conservative  govern- 
ments and  to  peaceful  citizens  generally.  At  last  the 
Diet  began  to  interfere,  for  it  claimed  the  general 
oversight  of  all  internal  affairs  in  the  various  States. 
An  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men'  wliich  obeyed 
the  dictation  of  the  Diet  was  not  to  be  resisted;  and 
as  this  Diet  was  controlled  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  it 
became  every  year  more  despotic  and  anti-democratia 
In  consequence,  the  Press  was  gradually  fettered,  the 
universities  were  closely  watched,  and  all  revolutionary 
movements  in  cities  were  suppressed.  Discontent  and 
popular  agitations,  as  usual,  went  hand  in  hand. 

As  early  as  1818  the  great  reaction  against  all 
liberal  sentiments  in  political  matters  had  fairly  set 
in.  The  king  of  Prussia  neglected,  and  finally  refused, 
to  grant  the  constitutional  government  which  he  had 
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promised  in  the  day  of  his  adversity  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo;  while  Austria,  guided  by  Metternich, 
stamped  her  iron  heel  on  eveiything  which  looked 
like  intellectual  or  national  independence. 

This  memorable  reaction  against  all  progress  in 
government,  not  confined  to  the  German  States  but 
extending  to  Europe  generally,  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  previous  chapters.  It  was  the  great  politi- 
cal feature  in  the  history  of  Europe  for  ten  years  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  particularly  in  Austria,  where 
hatred  of  all  popular  movements  raged  with  exceed- 
ing bitterness,  intensified  by  the  revolutions  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  The  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  the 
dramatic  author,  by  a  political  fanatic,  for  his  sup- 
posed complicity  wdthf  the  despotic  schemes  of  the 
Czar,  kindled  popular  excitement  into  a  blazing  flame, 
but  still  more  fiercely  incited  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many to  make  every  effort  to  suppress  even  liberty 
of  thought. 

During  the  period,  then,  when  ultra-conservative 
principles  animated  the  united  despots  of  the  various 
German  States,  and  the  Diet  controlled  by  Metternich 
repressed  all  liberal  movements,  little  advance  wav 
made  in  Prussia  in  the  way  of  reforms.  But  a  great, 
advance  was  made  in  all  questions  of  political  econ- 
omy and  industrial  matters.  Free -trade  was  estab> 
lished  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  between  all  the 
VOL.  X.  — 17  n        \ 
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States  and  provinces  of  the  Qonfederation.  .  All  re- 
straints were  removed  from  the  navigation  of  rivers ; 
new  markets  were  opened  in  every  direction  for  the 
productions  of  indns|try.  In  1839  the  ZoUverein,  or 
Customs-Union,;  was  established,  by  which  a  uniform 
scale  of  duties  was  imposed  in  .Northern  Germany  on 
all  imports,  and  exports.  But  no  political  reforms 
which  the  king  had  promised  were  effected  during  the 
life  of  Frederick  William  III.  Hardeaberg,  who  with 
Stein  had  inaugurated  liberal  movements,  had  lost 
his  influence,  although  he  was  retained  in  po^er  until 
he  died. 

For  the  twenty  years  succeeding  .tihe  confederation 
of  the  German  States  in  1820,  constitutional  freedom 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  Germany.  The  only 
advance  made  in  Prussia  was  in  1823,  when  the  Pro- 
vincial. Estates^  or  Diets,  were  established.  . ,  These, 
however,  were  the  mere, shadow  of  representative 
government,  since  the  Estates  were  convoked  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  had  neithet  the  power  to  initiate 
laws  nor  grant  supplies.  They  Could  only  express 
their  opinions  concerning  changes  in  the  laws  per- 
taining to  persons  and  property. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1840,  Frederick  William  III. 
of  Prussia  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Frederick  William  lY.,  a  religious  and  patriotic  king, 
who  was  compelled  to  make  promises  for  sc«ne  sort 
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of  constitutional  liberty^  and  to  gnant  oertam  conceS' 
sions,  which  although  they  did  not  mean  much  gave 
general  satisfaction.  Among  other  thitigs'^the  fi^eedom 
of  the  Press  was  partially  guaranteed,  with  certain 
restrictions,  and  the  ZoUverein  was  extended  to  Bruns- 
wick and  BLesse^Homburg.  MJeantima  the  government 
entered  with  zeal  upon  the  construction  of  railwayB 
and  the  eompleUon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  which 
tended  to  a  moiie  permanent  union  of  the  North  Ger- 
man States.  "  We  are  >  not  engaged  here,"-  said  the 
new  monarch,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  completion 
of  that  proudest  work  of  mediaeval  art,  "  witlv  the  con- 
struction of  an  ordinary  edifice;  it  is  a  work  bespeak- 
ing the  spirit  of  union  and  coikcord  which  animates  the 
whole  of  Germany  and  all  its  persuasions,  that  we  are 
now  constructing."  This  inauguration,  amid  immense 
popular  enthusiasm,  was  soon  followed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Estates  of  the  whole  kingdom  ki  Berlin, 
which  for  the  first  time  united  the  vaifious  Provincial 
Estates  in. a  general  Diet;  but  its  functions  were 
limited  to  questions  involving  a  diminution  of  taxation. 
No  member  was  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on 
any  question,  and  the  representatives  of  tlie  com-^ 
mons  were  only  a  third  part  of  the  whole  assembly. 
This  naturally  did  not  satisfy  the  nation,  and  peti* 
tions  flowed  in  for  the  abolition  of  the  censorship 
of  the  Press  a«d  for  the  publicity  of  debate.     The 
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king  was  not  prepared  to  make  these  concessions  in 
full,  but  he  abolished  the  censorship  of  the  Press  as 
to  works  extending  to  above  twenty  peiges,  and  enjoined 
the  censors  of  lesser  pamphlets  and  journals  to  exer- 
cise gentleness  and  discretion,  and  not  erase  anything 
which  did  not  strike  at  the  monarchy.  At  length,  in 
1847,  the  desire  was  so  universal  for  some  form  of 
representative  government  that  a  royal  edict  convoked 
a  General  Assembly  of  the  Estates  of  Prussia,  arranged 
in  four  classes,  —  the  nobles,  the  equestrian  order,  the 
towns,  and  the  rural  districts.  The  Diet  consisted  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy  members,  of  which  only 
eighty  were  nobles,  and  was  empowered  to  discuss  all 
questions  pertaining  to  legislation ;  but  the  initiative 
of  all  measures  was  reserved  to  the  crown.  This 
National  Diet  assembled  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  was 
opened  by  the  king  in  person,  with  a  noble  speech, 
remarkable  for  its  elevation  of  tone.  He  convoked 
the  Diet,  the  king  said,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  wishes  and  wants  of  his  people,  but  not  to 
change  the  constitution,  which  guaranteed  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  province  of  the  Diet  was  consultative 
rather  than  legislative.  Political  and  military  power, 
as  before,  remained  with  the  king.  Still,  an  impbrtant 
step  had  been  taken  toward  representative  institutions. 
It  was  about  this  time,  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Diet,  that  Otto  Edward  Leopold  von  Bismarck  appeared 
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upon  the  political  stage.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
political  excitement,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  througb 
out  Europe,  and  also  of  great  material  prosperity. 
Railways  had  been  built,  the  ZoUverein  had  extended 
through  North  Germany,  the  universities  were  in 
their  glory,  and  into  everything  fearless  thinkers 
were  casting  their  thoughtful  eyes.  Thirty-four  years 
of  peace  had  enriched  and  united  the  German  States. 
The  great  idea  of  the  day  was  political  franchise. 
Everybody  aspired  to  solve  political  problems,  and 
'wished  to  have  a  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies. 
There  was  also  an  unusual  agitation  of  religious  ideas. 
Ronge  had  attempted  the  complete  emancipation  of 
Germany  from  Papal  influences,  and  university  pro- 
fessors threw  their  influence  on  the  side  of  rationalism 
and  popular  liberty.  On  the  whole,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral tendency  towards  democratic  ideas,  which  was 
opposed  with  great  bitterness  by  the  conservative  par- 
ties, made  up  of  nobles  and  government  officials. 

Bismarck  arose,  slowly  but  steadily,  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  genius,  among  the  defenders  of  the  con- 
servative interests  of  his  order  and  of  the  throne.  He 
was  then  simply  Herr  von  Bismarck,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  and  noble  but  not  wealthy  family,  whose  seat 
was  Schonhausen,  where  the  future  prince  was  born, 
April  1,  1815.  The  youth  was  sent  Jto  a  gymnasium 
in  Berlin  in  1830,  and  in  1832  to  the  university  of 
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€rOttingen  in  Hanover,  where  he  was  more  distin- 
guished for  duels,  drinking-p^rties,  and  general  law- 
lessness than  for  scholarship.  Here  he  formed  a 
memorable  fiiendship  with  a  brother  student,  a  young 
American,  —  John  Lothrop  Motley,  later  the  histormn 
of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Much  has  been  written  of 
Bismarck's  reckless  and  dissipated  life  at  the  univer- 
sity, which  differed  not  essentially  from  that  of  o(her 
nobles.  He  bad  a  grand  figure,  superb  health,  extraor- 
dinary animal  spirits,  and  could  ride  like  a  centaur. 
He  spent  but  three  semestres  at  Qottingen,  and  theif 
repaired  to  Berlin  in  order  to  study  jurisprudence 
under  the  celebrated  Savigny ;  but  he  was  rarely  seen 
in  the  lecture^room.  He  gave  no  promise  of  the  great 
abilities  which  afterward  distinguished  him.  Yet  he 
honorably  passed  his  State  examination;  and  as  be 
had  chosen  the  law  for  his  profession,  he  first  served 
on  leaving  the  university  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  the  city 
police,  and  in  1834  was  transferred  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  the  administrative  department  of  the  district.  In 
1837  he  served  in  the  crown  office  at  Potsdam.  He 
then  entered  tor  a  year  as  a  sharpshooter  of  the 
Guards,  to  absolve  his  obligation  to  military  service. 

The  next  eight  years,  from  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
he  devoted  to  farming,  hunting,  carousing,  and  read- 
ing, on  one  of  his  father's  estates  in  Pomerania.  He 
was  a  sort  of  country  squire,  attending  fairs,  sellii:^ 
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wool,  inspecting  timber,  handling  grain,' gathering  rents^ 
ctnd  sitting  as. a  deputy  in  the. local  Diet,— the  talk 
and  scandal  of  the  neighborhood  for  his  demon-like 
tides  and  drinking^bQilts,  J^et  now  studying  all  the 
while,  especially  history, And  even  philosophy,  man- 
aging the  impoverished  p6.ternal  estates  with  prudence 
and  success,  and  making  short  visits  to  France  and 
England,  the  knguagis's  of  which^  countries  he  could 
speak  with  flueticy  and  accuracy.  In  1847  he  married 
Johanna  von  Putkammer,  nine,  years,  younger  than 
himself,  who  proved,  a  model. wife,  doqiestic  and  wise, 
of  whom;he  was  both  proud  and  fond.  The  sam^  year> 
his  father  having  died  and  left  him  Schonhausen,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Landtag,  a  quasi -parlia- 
ment of  the  eight  united  Diets  of  the  monarchy;  and 
his  great  career  began; 

Up  to  this  period  Bismarck  was  not  a  publicly 
marked  man,  except  in  an  avidity'  for  country  sports 
and  skill  in  horgemanship;  He  ever  retained  his  love 
of  the  country  and  of  country  life.  •  If  proud  and 
overbearing,  he  was  not  ostentatious.  He  'had  but 
few  friends,  but  to  these  he  was'  faithful.  He  nentrer 
was  popular  until  he  had  made  Prussia  the  most  pow- 
erful military  State  in  Europe.  He  nfever  sought  to 
be  loved  so  much  as  to  be  feared ;  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  approached  without  politeness  and  de- 
ference.   He  seemed  to  care  more  for  dogs  than  men. 
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iTor  was  he  endowed  with  those  graces  of  manner 
which  marked  Metternich.  He  remained  harsh,  se- 
vere, grave,  proud  through  his  whole  career,  from  first 
to  last,  except  in  congenial  company.  What  is  called 
society  he  despised,  with  all  his  aristocratic  tenden- 
cies and  high  social  rank.  He  was  bom  for  untram- 
melled freedom,  and  was  always  impatient  under 
contradiction  or  opposition.  When  he  reached  the 
summit  of  his  power  he  resembled  Wallenstein,  the 
hero  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  —  superstitious,  self- 
sustained,  unapproachable,  inspiring  awe,  rarely  kind- 
ling love,  overshadowing  by  his  vast  abilities  the 
monarch  whom  he  served  and  ruled. 

No  account  of  the  man,  however,  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  recognize  the  corner-stone  of  his  chart 
acter,  —  an  immovable  belief  in  the  feudalistic  right 
of  royalty  to  rule  its  subjects.  Descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  knights  and  statesmen,  of  the  most 
intensely  aristocratic  and  reactionary  class  even  in 
Grermany,  his  inherited  instincts  and  his  own  tremen. 
dous  will,  backed  by  a  physique  of  colossal  size  and 
power,  made  effective  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  the 
monarchy,  which  from  the  first  dominated  and  in- 
spired him.  In  the  National  Diet  of  1847,  Herr  von 
Bismarck  sat  for  more  than  a  month  before  he  opened 
his  lips;  but  when  he  did  speak  it  became  evident 
that  he  was  determined  to  support  to  the  utmost  the 
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power  of  the  crown.  He  was  plibs  royaliste  qvs  U 
roi.  In  the  ordinary  sense  he  was  no  orator.  He 
hesitated,  he  coughed,  he  sought  for  words ;  his  voice, 
in  spite  of  his  herculean  frame,  was  feeble.  But 
sturdy  in  his  loyalty,  although  inexperienced  in  par- 
liamentary usage,  he  offered  a  bold  front  to  the  liber- 
alism which  he  saw  to  be  dangerous  to  his  sovereign's 
throne.  Like  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Parliament,  he 
gained  daily  in  power,  while,  unlike  the  English 
statesman,  he  was  opposed  to  the  popular  side,  and 
held  up  the  monarchy  after  the  fashion  of  Strafford. 
From  that  time,  and  in  fact  until  1866,  when  he  con- 
quered Austria,  Bismarck  was  very  unpopular ;  and  as 
he  rose  in  power  he  became  the  most  bitterly  hated 
man  in  Prussia,  —  which  hatred  he  returned  with 
arrogant  contempt.  He  consistently  opposed  all  r^ 
forms,  e«en  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  which  won 
him  the  favor  of  the  monarch. 

When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  whicli 
hurled  Louis  Philippe  from  the  French  throne  its 
flames  reached  every  continental  State  except  Russia. 
Metternich,  who  had  been  all  powerful  in  Austria  for 
forty  years,  was  obliged  to  flee,  as  well  as  the  imperial 
family  itself.  All  the  Germanic  States  were  now  pro- 
mised liberal  constitutions  by  the  fallen  or  dismayed 
princes.  In  Prussia,  affairs  were  critical,  and  th^ 
reformiers  were  sanguine  of  triumph.     Berlin  was  agi- 
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tated  by  mobs  to  the  verge  of  auareby.  The  king, 
serioualy  alarmed^  ^ow  promised  the  boon  which  he 
had  thus  fax  withheld,  and  summoned  the  Second 
United  Diet  to  pave  the  way  for  .a  constituent  assem- 
bly. In  this  constituent  assembly  Bismarck  scorned 
to  sit.  For  six  months  it  sat  squabbling  and  fighting, 
but  accomplishing  nothing.  At  last,  Bismarck  found 
it  expedient  to  enter  the  new  parliament  as  a  deputy, 
a^d  again  vigorously  upheld  the  absolute  power  of  the 
crown.  He. did,  indeed^  accept  the  po-indple  of  con- 
stitutional government,  but,  as  be'  frankly  said,  against 
his  will,  and  only  as  a  new  power  in  the  kazhds  of  the 
monarch  t6  restrain  popular  agitatidn  and  maintain 
order.  Through  his  influence  toe  kmg .  refused  the 
imperial  orown  ofifered  by  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
because  he  conceived  that  the  parliament  had  no  right 
to  give  it,  that  its  acceptance  would  be  a  Recognition 
of  national  instead  of  royal  sovereignty,  and  that  it 
would  be  followed  probably  by  civU  war.  As  tune 
went  on  be  becaine  more  and  more  the  leader  of  the 
conservatives.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  subjects 
which  canie  up  for  discussion  in  the  new  Prussian 
parliamenty  in  which  Bismarck  exhibited  with  more 
force  than  eloquemje  his  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  a 
conservatism  which  was  branded  by  the  liberals  as 
mediaeval.  But  his  originality,  his  boldness,  his  fear- 
lessness, his  nigged  earnestness,  his  wit  and  humor, 
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his  biting,  sanjasm,  hi®  fertility  df  aresaurcea,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  affaii^,  and  his  devoted:  ipateiotism^ 
marked  him  ont  for  promotion.  ■   ' 

In  1851  Bismarck  was  i^ent  as  fir^t  secretary  of  the 
Prusmaa  embassy  to  thd  Diet  of  the  vardoos  Orertnan 
Stiajbes;  convened  at  Erankfoit,  in  which  Austria  held 
a  predoiminatir^  influelica  It  was  not  9^  parliament^ 
but  an  administrative  council  of  the  Germa,nic  Con-r 
federation  fouaided  by.  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 
It  made  no  laws^  and  its  sittings  were  secret.  It  was 
a  body  which  represented  the:  League  ^of  Sovereigns) 
and  Wjas.  Qomposed,  of  only  peventeexi  delegates, — - 
its  main,  functiou  being  to  suppress  all  liberal  move- 
ment in  the  various  German  States ;  like  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  itseli  Th^  Diet  of  Frankfort  w^ja  preten- 
tious, lyut  practically  impotent,  and  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe.  -It  was  full  of  jealousies  and 
intrigue.  It  was  a  mere  diplam£^tic  conference.  As 
Austria  and  Prussia  controlled  it,  things  went  well 
enough  when  these  two,  Powers  wer^  agreed ;  but  they 
did  not  often  agree.  There  was  a  perpetual  rivalry 
between  them,  and'  an  unextinguishable  jealousy. 

There  were  maoy  sneers  at  the  appointment  of  a  man 
to  this  diploniatio  po$.tJ  whose  manors  were  brusque 
and  overbearing,  and  who  had  spent  the  most  of  his 
time,  after  leaving  the  university,  among,  horses,  cattJiQ, 
and  dogs ;  who  \?as  only:  a  lie^iitenant  of  militia,  with  a 
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single  decoiation,  and  who  was  unacquainted  with 
what  is  called  diplomacy.  But  the  king  knew  his 
man,  and  the  man  was  conscious  of  his  powera. 

Bismarck  found  life  at  Frankfort  intolerably  dulL 
He  had  a  contempt  for  his  diplomatic  associates  gener- 
ally, and  made  fun  of  them  to  his  few  intimate  friends. 
He  took  them  in  almost  at  a  glance,  for  he  had  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  character ;  he  weighed  them  in  his 
balance,  and  found  them  wanting.  In  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  he  writes:  "Nothing  but  miserable  trifles  do 
these  people  trouble  themselves  about.  They  strike 
me  as  infinitely  more  ridiculous  with  their  important 
ponderosity  concerning  the  gathered  rags  of  gossip, 
than  even  a  member  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  Berlin 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  dignity.  .  .  .  The 
men  of  the  minor  States  are  mostly  mere  caricatures 
of  periwig  diplomatists,  who  at  once  put  on  their 
official  visage  if  I  merely  beg  of  them  a  light  to  my 
cigar." 

His  extraordinary  merits  were  however  soon  ap- 
parent to  the  king,  and  even  to  his  chief,  old  General 
Eochow,  who  was  soon  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  make  way  for  the  secretary.  The  king's  brother 
William,  Prince  of  Prussia,  when  at  Frankfort,  was 
touch  impressed  by  the  young  Prussian  envoy  to  the 
Bund,  and  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  friend- 
lihip  between  the  future  soldier-king  and  the   future 
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chancellor,  between  whom  there  always  existed  a  warm 
confidence  and  esteem.  Soon  after,  Bismarck  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mettemich,  who  had  ruled  for  so 
long  a  time  both  the  Diet  and  the  Empire.  The  old 
statesman,  now  retired,  invited  the  young  diplomatist 
to  his  castle  at  Johannisberg.  They  had  different 
aims,  but  similar  sympathies,  ,  The  Austrian  statesman 
sought  to  preserve  the  existing  state  of  things;  the 
Prussian,  to  make  his  country  dominant  over  Ger- 
many, Both  wore  aristocrats,  and  both  were  conserva- 
tive; but  Met^ernich  was  as  bland  and  polished  as 
Bismarck  was  rough  and  brusque. 

Nothing  e$caped  the  watohful  eye  of  Bismarck  at 
Frankfort  as  £he  ambassador  of  Pru^a.  He  took 
note  of  everything,  both  great  and  small,  and  com- 
municated it  to  Berlin  as  if  he  were  a  newspaper 
correspondent.  In  everything  he  showed  his  sympathy 
with  absolutism,  and  hence  recommended  renewed 
shackles  on  the  Press  and  on  the  universities,  —  at 
that  time  the  hbtbed  of  revolutionary  ideas.  His 
central  aim  and  coiistant  thought  was  the  ascendency 
of  Prussia,  —  first  in  royal  strength  at  home,  then 
throughout  Germany  as  the  rival  of  Austria.  Bis^ 
marck  was  not  only  a  keen  observer,  but  he  soon  learned 
to  disguise  his  thoughts.  Nobody  could  read  him.  He 
was  frank  when  his  opponents  were  full  of  lies,  knowing 
that  he  would  not  be  believed.    He  became  a  perfect 
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master  of  the. art  of  deception.  No  one  was  a  match  for 
him  in  statecraft.  Even  Prince  Gortschakoff  became  his 
dupe.  By  his  tact  he  kept  Prussia  from  being  entangled 
by  the  usurpation  of;  Napoleon  III.,  and  by  the  Crimean 
war.  He  saw  into  the  character  of  the  French  em- 
peror, and  discoyerdd  that  he  was  shallow,  and  not  to 
be  feared.  At  Frankfort,  Bismarek  bad  many  opportu- 
nities: of  seeing  distinguished  men  of  all  nations ;  he 
took  their  gauge,  and  penetrated -the  designs  of  cabinets. 
He  counselled  his  master  to  conciliate  Napoleon,  though 
regarding  him  as  an  upstart ;  and  he  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  France  in  ordey  to  eclipse  the  fetar  of  Austria, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  humble  before  Prussia  could 
rise.  In  his  whole  diplomatic  career  at  Frankfort  it 
was  Bismarck's  aim  to  contravene  tfier,  -  designs  of 
Austria,  having  in  view  the  aggrandiizement  of  Prussia 
as  the  true  bead  and  centre  of  German  nationality. 
He  therefore  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  Austria  from 
being  assisted  in  her  war  with  Italy,  and  rejoiced  in 
her*  misfortunes*  In  the  meantime  he  made  frequent 
short  visits  to  Holland;  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Hungary, 
acquired  the  languages  of  these  countries,  and  made 
himself  famiKar  with  ; their  people  and  institutions, 
besides,  shrewdly  studying  the  charaoliers,  manners,  and 
diplomat^  modes  of  the  govierning  classes  of  European 
nations  at  largeJ  Cool,  untiring,  self-possessed,  he  was 
srtioring  up  infoimaition  and  experience.  ^ 
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:  At  'tiie  end  of  eight  yeaiB)  in  1859,  iBianiarck  was 
transferred  to  St  Petersburg  as  tiie  Prussdan  ambaS'. 
sadorto  Alexander  H.  He  was  then  forty-three  years 
of  age,  and  was  known  as  the  sworn  fbe  of  Aiwtria, 
His  fr^^ndn^asj  bnt  haughty  mannere  were  a  great 
contrast  to  those  of  his  stiff,  buttoned-iip,  and  pre» 
tentiouspiedeoessors;  and  he  hectmie  a  great  lavorite 
in'  BusSian*  >  <K>art  i  circles.  The  comparatively  small 
salary  he  received,  <—  leas  than ;  tw<^aty  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  a  hoaae,  — *-  would  not  allow  Mm  to  give 
expensiire  ditertainments,  or  to  xmn  imoeB  in  prodigality 
with'  tiike^  rqnTesentiatives  <A  England,  France,,  or  even 
Aiii^s^'.who  iGBceived*  nearly  fifty  th<>u8and  dollars. 
But'  no  parties  weifs  more  •  sought  or  mbre:  highly 
appteciated  than:  those  which  his  sensible  and  utnprd- 
tending  wife  gaVe  in  the  high  soc^y? /in  which  they 
moved.  With  the  empress-dowager  he  wad  an  espe- 
cial favorite,  and  Was  just  the' sort  of  tmaQ<  whom  the 
autocrat;  of  all  the  IKussias  woakl  naturally  like,  espe- 
cially for  his  love  of  hunting,  and  his  siiccess'in  ^oo^t^ 
ing  deer  and  biearsi.  He  did  not  go  to  grand  paartiies 
any  more  thai^.hei  could  help,  diespising  theiir  osteih 
tation*  and  frivolity,  and  always  /feeling  the  worse 
for  them.  -  /   i  i     . 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1861,  Frederibfc  William  IVi, 
wha  had  for.  some  time  been  insane,  (Hed,  ancl  was 
succeeded  by  the  Prince  Regeirt,  William  L,  ilreadj^ 
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in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  every  inch  a  soldier  and  nothing 
else.  Bisuiarck  was  soon  summoned  to  the  councils 
of  bis  sovereign  at  Berlin,  who  was  perplexed  and  an- 
noyed by  the  Liberal  party,  which  had  the  ascendency 
in  the  lower  Chamber  of  the  gene^l  Diet.  Office  was 
pressed  upon  Bismarck,  but  before  he  accepted  it  he 
wisnea  to  study  Napoleon  and  French  affairs  more 
closely,  and  was  therefore  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris 
in  1862.  He  made  that  year  a  brief  visit  to  London, 
Disraeli  being  then  the  premier,  who  smiled  at  his 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  Germany.  It  was  while 
journeying  amid  the  Pyreneies  that  Bismarck  was  s^in 
summoned  to  Berlin,  the  lower  Chamber  having  ridden 
rough-shod  over  his  Majesty's  plans  for  aripy  reform. 
The  king  invested  him  with  the  great  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ministry,  his  abilities  being  universally 
recognized. 

It  was  now  Bismarck's  mission  to  break  the  will  of 
the  Prussian  parliament,  and  to  thrust  Austria  out  of 
the  Germanic  body.  He  considered  only  the  end  in 
view,  caring  nothing  for  the  means:  he  had  no  scru- 
ples. It  was  his  religion  to  raise  Prussia  to  the  same 
ascendency  that  Austria  had  held  under  Mettemich. 
He  had  a  master  whose  will  and  ambition  were  equal 
to  his  own,  yiet  whose  support  he  was  sure  of  in  car- 
Tying  out  his  grand  designs.  He  was  now  a  second 
Richelieu^  to  whom  the  aggrandizement  of  the  mon* 
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archy  which  he  served  and  the  welfare  of  Fatherland 
were  but  convertible  terms.  He  soon  came,  into  bitter 
conflict,  not  with  nobles,  but  with  progressive  liberals 
in  the  Chamber,  who  detested  him  and  fed^red  him,  but 
to  whom  he  did  not  condescend  to  reveal  his  plans,  — 
bearing  obloquy  with  placidity  in  the\greatness  of  the 
end  he  had  in  view.  He  was  a  self-sustained,  haughty, 
unapproachable  man  of  power,  except  among  the  few 
friends  whom  he  honored  as  boon  companions,  without 
ever  losing  his  discretion,  —  wearing  a  mask  with  appa- 
rent frankness,  and  showing  real  frankness  in  matters 
which  did  not  concern  secrets  of  state,  especially  on 
the  subjects  of  education  and  religion.  Like  his  mas- 
ter, he  was  more  a  Calvinist  than  a  Lutheran.  He 
ope'nly  avowed' his  dependence  on  Almighty"  God,  and 
on  him  alone,  as  the  hope  of  nations.  In  this  respect 
we  trace  a  resemblance  to  Oliver  Cromwell  rather  than 
to  Frederic  the  Great.  Bismarck  was  a  compound 
of  both,  in  his  patriotism  and  his  unscrupulousness. 

The  first  thing  that  King  William  and  his  minister 
did  was  to  double  the  army.  But  this  vast  increase 
of  military  strength  seemed  unnecessary  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  the  requisite  increase  of  taxes  to  support 
it  was  unpopular.  Hende,  Bismardk  was  brought  in 
conflict  with  the  lower  Chamber,  which  represented 
the  middle  classes.  He  dared  not  tell  his  secret 
schemes  without  imperilling  their  success,  which  led 
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to,  gravQ  misunderstandings.  For,  four  years  the  coor 
flict  raged  be^tween  the  cipwa  md.  the  parlianient,  both 
the  king  and  Bisn^arck  being  inflex;ible  j  and  the  lower 
House  "vy^as  equally  obstinate  in  refiising  to  grant  the 
large  military  supplies  demanded.  At  last,  Bismarck 
dissolved  the  Chambers,  and  the  king  declared  that 
as  the  Three  Estates  could  nqlf^  agree,  he  should  con- 
tinue to  do  his  duty  by  Prussia  without  regard  to 
"these  pieces  of  pa^er  ce^lled  constituticms."  The  next 
four  sessipns  of  the  Chamber  w^:»  closed  in  the  same 
manner.  Bismarck  admitted  that  he  was  acting  un- 
constitutionally,; but  claimed  the,  i;rgeuoy  of  public 
necessity..  In  th^  public  .debfttes  he  was  cool,  sar- 
castic, and  cpntei^ptuous.  ,Thp  Pre^s  took  up  the 
fight,  .wd  the  Press  was  promptly;  ipuzzled.  Bis- 
marck, was  denounced^  a^  a  Catiline,  a.  Strafiford,  a 
Polignac ;  but  he  retained  a  provoking  serenity y  and 
quietly  prepared  for.  war,  —  since,  war,  he  foresaw, 
was  sooner,  or  later  inevitably,.  "N^thi^g  can  solve 
the  question/*  said  hp,  '/.but  blood  ^nd  irpn." 

At  last  an  event  pccurr^d  whiou  ©ho^y^ed  his  hand. 
In  Novembei?,  1863,  Frjederick  VXL^  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, died  By  his  death  *he  Schleswig-HoUtein  ques- 
tion again' burst  upoji  distracted  Europe,  — Who  was 
to  reign  over  the  two  Danish  provinces  ?,  The  king 
pf  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Schteswig  and:  Holstein,  had 
been  represented  in  the  Germanic-  Diet     By,  the  treaty 
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of  London,  ia  1852,  he  bad  uudertaketi  iKyt  to  inccnrpo* 
rate  the  duchies  with  the  rest  of  his  monarchy,  allow^ 
ing  them  to  retain  their  traditional  autonomy.  In 
1863,  shortly /before  his  death,  Frederick  VIL  by  a 
decree  dissolved  this  autonomy,  and  virtually  incor- 
porated Schleawigi  which  wa»  only  partly  German, 
with  the  Danish  monarchy,  leaving  the  wholly  German 
Holstein  as  before.  Bismarck  protested  against  this 
violation  of  treaty  obligations.  The  Danish  parliar 
nient .  nevertheless  passed  a  law  which  iseorporated 
the  province  tv^ith  Denmark ;  and  Christian  IX.,  the 
new  motULroh/confimied  the  law. 

But  a  new  claimant  to  the  duchies  now  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Frederick  of  Augustenhurg,  a  Grer" 
man  prince  \  and  the  Prussian  Chamber  advocated  his 
claims,  as  did  the  piet  itself;  but  the  throne  held  its 
opinion  in  reserve.  Bismardc  contrived  (by  what  dip- 
lomatic tricks  and  promises  it  ia  difi&6ult  to  say)  to 
induce  Austria  to  join  with  Prussia  in  seizing  the 
provinjCes  in  question  and  in  dividing  the  spoil  be- 
tween them^  As  these  two  Plowers  cbntroUed  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  it  was  easy  to  carry  otit  the  pro- 
granime.  Aa  Austro- Prussian  army .  accordingly  in* 
vaded  Schleawig-Holstein,  and  to  the  soandal  of  all 
Europe  drove  the  Diani«h  defenders  to  the  wall.  It 
W6LS  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  seizure  of  Silesia 
l^y    Frederic    the    Gtoat, --^la  high-handed  and    un- 
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scrupulous  violation  of  justice  and  right.  England 
was  particularly  indignant,  and  uttered  loud  protests. 
So  did  the  lesser  States  of  Germany,  jealous  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  Even  the  Prussian  Cham- 
ber refused  to  grant  the  money  for  such  an  enterprise. 

But  Bismarck  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  This  arch- 
diplomatist  had  his  reasons,  which  he  did  not  care 
to  explain.  He  had  in  view  the  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  Diet,  and  a  quarrel  with  Austria.  True, 
he  had  embraced  Austria,  but  after  the  fashion  of  a 
bear.  He  knew  that  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
wrangle  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  which  would 
lead  to  misunderstandings,  and  thus  furnish  the  pre- 
text for  a  war,  which  he  felt  to  be  necessary  before 
Prussia  could  be  aggrandized  and  German  unity  be 
effected,  with  Prussia  at  its  head,  —  the  two  great 
objects  of  his  life.  His  policy  was  marvellously  as- 
tute; but  he  kept  his  own  counsels,  and  continued 
to  hug  his  secret  enemy. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1864,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
was  signed,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  the  king 
of  Denmark  should  surrender  Schleswig-Holstein  nnd 
Lauenburg  to  Austaia  and  Prussia,  and  he  bound  him- 
self to  submit  to  what  their  majesties  might  think  fit 
as  to  the  disposition  of  these  three  duchies.  Prob- 
ably both  parties  sought  an  occasion  to  quarrel,  since 
their  commissioners  had  received  opposite  instructions. 
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«««^ihQ  Attstrians  defending  the  daini&Qf  Frederick  q£ 
Aiigusteiiburg^  aa  g^aerally  desired  in  GevakaDyr,  and 
the  Prussiaii&  now  (^oposing'  th&au  Prussia  demandad 
tbe  expulaioii  of  the  pret^der ;  to  which  Austria  said. 
Do»  PTUEsaia  f arth«r  sounded  Amitria  a&  to  the  anoex- 
atioii  of  the  duchies  to  hersdif^  to  which  Austria  cdii- 
sen  ted,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equiralemt  of  soma. 
porovuiee  in  Sile^a.  ^*  What  I"  thooght  Bismavek, 
ai^ily^  **  give  you  back  part  ^f  what  was  woooi  far 
Prassia  by  Predario  the  Great?  Neverr*  .AflEerirai 
had  bj gloomy  lode;  bat  wax  was.  ayeorted  fear  a  whiJb 
by  the  GonventitMsi  oi  Gasteia,.  by  which  the  poestosioa 
of  Scblesiwig  was .  assigi3hed  to  Prusaia^  and  Hoktein: 
to  Austria;  and  fui?tbw,  in  cou$ider$iion  of  two  emd  a 
half  millito^a  o£  dollac^  the  Empeirot  Pcanck  Joseph 
ceded  to  King  WUUiina.  all  hte  righta  of  co-proprietor 
ship  in  the  Dt^chy  of  L^ueaabuarg.  .  . 

But  the  Oha«Q«ber  of  Barii^  boldly  deelar^d  tbis 
^tumaactioQ.  to  be  null  and  yoad>  since  the^  oountty  had 
not  been  asked  tp  ratify  the  tareaty.  It  nsfcust  be  b<»ne 
in  mind  that  the  cooitiict  was  still  goii^  on  between 
Bismavek,  aa  the  defender  of  tbe  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  king^and  the  Mbeval  and  progressive  xnemb^s 
(rf  the  Chamber,  who  wanted  a  freer  $nd  more  demo- 
cratic constitution.  Opposed,  t^n,  by  the  Chamber, 
Bismarck  dissolved  it,  and  coolly  reminded  his  enemieoi 
^hat  the  Chamber  had  nothiag  to  do  with  politicsi.  — 
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only  with  commercial  affairs  and.  matters  connected 
with  taxation.  This  was  the  period  of  his  greatest 
unpopularity,  since  his  policy  and  ultimate  designs 
were  not  comprehended.  So  great  was  the  popular 
detestation  in  which  he  was  held  that  a  fanatic  tried 
to  kill  him  in  the  street,  but  only  succeeded  in  wound- 
ing him  slightly. 

In  the  meantime  Austria  fomented  disaffection  in 
the  provinces  which  Prussia  had  acquired,  and  Bis- 
marck resolved  to  cut  the  knot  by  the  sword.  Prus- 
sian troops  marched  to  the  frontier,  and  Austria  on  her 
part  also  prepared  for  war.  It  is  difl&cult  to  see  that  a 
real  casiis  belli  existed.  We  only  know  that  both  par- 
ties wanted  to  fight,  whatever  were  their  excuses  and 
pretensions ;  and  both  parties  sought  the  friendship  of 
Russia  and  France,  especially  by  holding  out  delusive 
hopes  to  Napoleon  of  accession  of  territory.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  both  Russia  and  France  to  remain 
neutral,  —  mere  spectators  of  the  approaching  contest, , 
which  was  purely  a  German  affair.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  Prussia  to  prevent  the  military  union  of  her 
foes  in  North  Germany  with  her  foes  in  the  south,  — 
which  was  effected  in  part  by  the  diplomatic  genius 
of  Bismarck,  and  in  part  by  occupying  the  capitals  of 
Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse-Cassel  with  Pnissian 
troops,  in  a  very  summary  way. 

The  encounter  now  began  in  earnest  between  Prus- 
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eia  and  Austria  for  the  prize  of  ascendency.  Both 
parties  were  confident  of  success,  —  Austria  as  the 
larger  State,  with  proud  traditions,  triumphant  over 
rebellious  Italy ;  and  Prussia,  with  its  enlarged  mili- 
tary organization  and  the  new  breech-loading  needle- 
gun.. 

Count  von  Moltke  at  this  time  came  prominently  on 
the  European  stage  as  the  greatest  strategist  since  Na- 
poleon.    He  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  king,  who  was 
commander-in-chief.     He  set  his  wonderful  machinery 
in  harmonious  action,  and   from   his  office  in   Berlin 
moved  his  military  pawns  by  touch  of  electric  wire. 
Three    great  armies  were    soon    centralized    in    Bo- 
hemia, —  one  of  Uiree  corps,  comprising  one  hundred 
thousand    men,  led    by    Prince    Charles,  the    kitig's 
nephew;   the  second,  of  four  corps,  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  crown 
prince,  the  kind's  son;   and  the  third,  of  forty  thou- 
sand,  led  by  General  von  Bittenfield.     "March  sep- 
arately; strike  together,"  were  the  orders  of  Moltke. 
Vainly  did    the    Austrians   attempt   to   crush    these 
armies   in  detail  before  they  should   combine  at  the 
appointed  place.      On  they  came,  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  until  two  of  the  armies  reached  Gitschin,  the 
objective  point,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  king,  by 
Moltke,  by  Bismarck,  and  by  General  von  Roon,  the  war 
minister.     On  the  2d  of  June,  1866,  they  were  oppo- 
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site  Kon^gratz  (or  Sadowa,  as  the  Austrians  called 
it),  where  the  Austrians  were  marshalled.  On  the 
8d  of  Julj  the  batde  began;  and  the  scales  hung 
pretty  evenlj  nntil,  &t  the  expected  hour,  the  crown 
prince  —  "-our  Fritz,'*  as  the  people  affectionately 
called  him  after  this,  later  the  Emperor  Frederick 
WiUlam  ^^  made  his  appearance  on  the  field  with  his 
army*  Astoiled  on  both  flanks  and  pressed  in  the 
centre^  the  Austrians  first  began  to  slacken  ire,  U;ien  to 
waver,  then  to  giye  way  under  the  terrific  concentrated 
£re  of  the  needle-guns*  then  to  retreat  ^nta  :i^iominiou8 
flight.  The  contending  forces  were  about  equal;  but 
iscienee  and'  iihe  needla^^gun  won  the  d^,  and  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  modern  warfare.  T^e  battle  of 
Kbnaggrat^  settled  this  padnt^^-th^t  suocess  in  war 
depends  more  on  good  powder  and  improved  weapons 
than  on  pensonal  bravery  or  even  masterly  evolutiosLS. 
Oth^r  things  beimg  equal*  victory  is  aliB<?st  certain  to 
be  on  the  Bide  of  the  c<>mbatatits  who  have  the  best 
weapons.  The  Prussians  won  the  day  of  Koniggratz 
by  their  breech-loading  guns,  although  much  was  due 
to  their  superior  oiganizatlon  and  superior  strategy. 

That  famous  battle  virtually  ended  the  Austro-Prus- 
sian  campaign,  which  lasted  only  labout  seven  weeks.  It 
was  one  of  those  "decisive  battles"  that  made  Prussia 
the  ascendefnt  power  in  Germany,  and  destroyed  the 
prestige  of  Austria.     It  added  territory  to  Prussia  equal 
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to  oae  quarter  of  the,  whole  kingdom^  'and  increased 
her  popukition  hj  four  and  a  half  millioiis  of  pea- 
pla  At  a  single  bound,  Prussia  became  a  firat-o^ass 
military  State. 

The  Pr^iBsiaxi  |)eopl&  were  almost  frantic  with  joy ; 
and  Bismarok,  from  beingt  the  most  unpopular  >man  in 
^he  nation,  bebame  instantly  a  national  idol.  His 
maarvellous  idiplomaoy,  by  which  Austria  "vtas  driven 
ta  the  battlefiekl,  was  now  seen  and*  universally  ao* 
knowledged  He  obtbatiied  fatne,  decorations^  and  in* 
ereased  power.  A  grabdful  nation  granted  to  him  four 
hundred  thousand  thal^rs,  with  which  he  bought  the 
estate  of  Varsin^  General  von  'Moltike  received  three 
hundred  thousand  thalers  and  immense  military  pres^ 
tige.  Tbi$  war  minister,  Von  Boon,  also^  reoeived  three 
hundred  thousand  tMlerS:  These  three  stood  out  as 
the  three  tooist  prdminent  men  of  the  nation,  next  to 
the  royal  family. 

Never  Was  so  shbrt  a  war  so  pregnant  with  impor* 
tant  conseqi^ences.  It  consolidated  the  OennaA  Con- 
federation linder  I^^^ian  dominance.  By  weakening 
Austria  it  led  to  the  national  unity  (A  Italy,  and  s^ 
cured  free  government  to  the  whole  Austrian  empire, 
since  that  government  could  no  longer  refuse  the  de- 
mands of  Hungary.  Above  all, "  it  shattered  the  fabric 
of  Ultramontanism  which  had  been  built  up  by  the 
concordat  of  1853." 
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It  was  the  expectation  of  Napoleon  III.  that  Austria 
would  win  in  this  war ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Austrians 
was  four  to  one,  besides  her  humiliation,  condemned 
as  she  was  to  pay  a  war  indemnity,  with  the  loss 
also  of  the  provinces  of  Schleswig-HdLstein,  Hanover, 
Hesse-Gassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort.  But  Bismarck 
did  not  push  Austria  to  the  wall,  since  he  did  not  wish 
to  make  her  an  irreconcilable  enemy.  He  left  open 
a  door  for  future  and  permanent  peace.  He  did  not 
desire  to  ruin  his  foe,  but  simply  to  acquire  the  lead 
in  German  politics .  and  exclude  Austria  from  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  Napoleon,  disappointed  and 
furious,  blustered,  and  threatened  war,  unless  he  too 
could  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  to  which 
he  had  no  real  claim.  Bismarck  calmly  replied, 
"  Well,  then,  let  there  be  war,"  knowing  full  well  that 
France  was  not  prepared.  Napoleon  consulted  his 
marshals.  **Are  we  prepared,"  asked  he,  "to  fight 
all  Germany  ? "  "  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  marshals, 
"  until  our  whole  army,  like  that  of  Prussia,  is  supplied 
with  a  breech-loader;  until  our  drill  is  modified  to 
suit  the  new  weapon;  until  our  fortresses  are  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preparedness,  and  until  we  create 
a  mobile  and  efl&cient  national  reserve." 

When  Carlyle  heard  the  news  of  the  great  vie* 
tories  of  Prussia,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  *'  Germany  is  to 
stand  on  her  feet  henceforth,  and  face  all  manner  of 
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Napoleons  and  hungry,  sponging  dogs,  with  clear  steel 
in  her  hand  and  an  honest  purpose  in  her  heart.  This 
seems  to  me  the  best  news  we  or  Europe  have  heard 
for  the  last  forty  years  or  more." 

The  triumphal  return  of  the  Prussian  troops  to 
Berlin  was  followed  on  the  24th  of  February,  1867, 
by  the  opening  of  the  first  North  (Jerman  parlia- 
ment,—three  hundred  deputies  chosen  from  the  vari^ 
ous  allied  States  by  universal  sufifraga  Twenty-two 
States  north  of  the  Main  formed  themselves  into  a 
perpetual  league  for  the  protection  of  the  Union  and 
its  institutions.  Legislative  power  was  to  be  invested 
in  two  bodies,  —  the  Reichstag,  representing  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  Bundesrath,' composed  of  delegates  from 
the  allied  governments,  the  perpetual  presidency  o! 
which  was  invested  in  the  kmg  of  Prussia.  He  was 
also  acknowledged  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
united  armies ;  and  the  standing  army,  on  a  peace 
footing,  was  fixed  at  One  per  cent  of  all  the  inhabi* 
tants.  This  constitution  was  drawn  by  Bismarck  him- 
self,  not  unwilling,  under  the  unquestioned  supremacy 
of  his  monarch,  to  utilize  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
admit  the  people  to  a  recognized  support  of  the  crown. 

Thus  Germany  at  last  acquired  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion, though  not  so  free  and  broad  as  that  of  England. 
The  absolute  control  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  powei 
to  make  treaties  and  declare  peace  and  war,  the  ap- 
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paiBtmenl  of  all  tlie  great  offie^xt  of  state,  and  the 
oootrol  of  edttoittian  an^  oth^  gi^at  interests  still  le^ 
mained  with  the  king.  The  fubotions  of  tbd  lower 
House  seemed  to  be  mosdy  ccaifi&ed  to  f  umisbing  the 
sinews  of  war  and  govemment,  * — ithe  granting  of 
money  and  the  tegulation  of  taxes.  Meanwhile,  secret 
treaties  of  aUiancae  were 'conchided  with  the  southern 
States  of  Gkrmany,  ofifensivQ  and  defensive,  in  case  of 
war,  ^ —  another  stroloj  erf  diplomatic  ability  om  the 
part  of  fiiaiBarck;  ioc  t^  intirigttes  of  Napoleon  had 
been  inceasani  to  separate  the  d^uthem  from  the  ncnr* 
thern  States,  —  in  other  word%  to  divide  Gteitnany, 
which  the  French  emperor  was  sangnine  he  cowW  da 
With  a  divided  Giermany,  he  beliered  thdt  he  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  king  id  Prussia,  as  soon  as 
his  military,  preparations  should  be  iteade.  Could  he 
oonvert  these  States  into  allies,  he  was  ready  for  war. 
He  was  intent  mpon  securing  for  France  territorial 
enlargemeats  equal  to  tho^e  of  Prussia.  He  eonld 
no  loiter  expect  anything  on  the  Rhine,  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  Belgium. 

Ttie  war-cloud  arose  on  the  political  horizon  in 
1867,  when  Napoleon  sought  to  purchase  from  the 
king  of  Holland  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  was 
a  personal  fief  of  his  kingdom,  though  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  Germans,  and  which  made  him  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  if  he  chose  to  join  it.     In  th'? 
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time  of  Napoleon  L  Luxemtmrg  Wa3  ddfended  by  one 
of  tlie  Btroftg^  fortresses  in  Europe,  garrisolied  bj 
Prussian  troope ;  ft  was  theieforo  a  meaaoe  to  'Traoee 
<m  faer  aortheastem  frQiktien  As  Hapoleota  III.  pfonih 
ised  a  very  big  sum  of  money  for  this  duchy,  with 
A  geneoral  protectocata  of  HdUand  in  case  of  Prua^an 
rnggresfloons^  the  king  of  H<>lkiid  \ms  disposed  to  listea 
to  the  propoaal  of  the  French  iempeior;  but  when 
it  was  discotered  that  an  alHance  of  the  southern 
States  had  been  made  with  the  dDrtfaem  States  of 
Oermany,  which  made  Prussia  the  mistress  of  Qer- 
many,  the  king  of  Holland  beoaara  alarmed,  and  de- 
clined the  French  proposals.  The  chagrin  of  the 
emperor  and  th&  wrath  of  tb6  French  nation  became 
nnbounded.  Again  they  had  been  foiled  by  the  atch^ 
diplomattst  of  Prussia. 

All  this  was  precisely  what  Bfemarck  wanted  Con- 
fident of  the  power  of  Prussia,  be  did  all  be  could 
to  drive  the  French  nation  to  frenJ^»  He  worked  on 
m  vainglorious,  ex^^itabJe,  and  proud  people,  at  the 
height  of  their  imperial  power.  Napoleon  was  iTrav>- 
lute,  although  it  appeared  to  him  that  war  with  Prus- 
sia was  the  only  way  to  recover  his  prestige  after  the 
mistakes  of  the  Mexican  expedition.  But  Mexico  had 
absorbed  the  marrow  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
emperor  was  not  quite  ready  for  war.  He  must  find 
some  pretenoe  for  abandoning  his  designs  <ni  Luxem- 
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burg,  any  attempt  to  seize  which  would  be  a  plain 
easibs  belli.  Both  parties  were  anxious  to  avoid  the 
initiative  of  a  war  which  might  shake  Europe  to  its 
centre.  Both  parties  pretended  peace ;  but  both  desired 
war. 

Napoleon,  a  man  fertile  in  resources,  in  order  to 
avoid  immediate  hostilities  looked  about  for  some  way 
to  avoid  what  he  knew  was  premature;  so  he  pro- 
posed submitting  the  case  to  arbitration,  and  the 
Powers  applied  themselves  to  extinguish  the  gather- 
ing flames.  The  conference  —  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  —  met  in  London ;  and  the 
result  of  it  was  that  Prussia  agreed  to  withdraw  her 
garrison  from  Luxemburg  and  to  dismantle  the  fort- 
ress, while  the  duchy  was  to  continue  to  be  a  member 
of  the  German  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union.  King 
William  was  willing  to  make  this  concession  to  the 
cause  of  humanity;  and  his  minister,  rather  than  go 
against  the  common  sentiment  of  Europe,  reluctantly 
conceded  this  point,  which,  after  all,  was  not  of  para« 
mount  importance.  Thus  was  war  prevented  for  a 
time,  although  everybody  knew  that  it  was  inevitable, 
sooner  or  later. 

The  next  three  years  Bismarck  devoted  himself  to 
diplomatic  intrigues  in  order  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
German  States,  —  for  the  Luxemburg  treaty  was  well 
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known  to  be  a  mere  truce, — and  Napoleon  did  the 
same  to  weaken  the  union.  In  the  meantime  King 
William  accepted  an  invitation  of  Napoleon  to  visit 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exposition  ;  and  thither 
he  went,  accompanied  by  CJounts  Bismarck  aqd  Moltke. 
The  party  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  Czar,  accom- 
panied  by  Prince  Gortschakoti*,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  ablest  diplomatist  in  Europe,  next 
to  Bismarck.  The  meeting  was  a  sort  of  carnival  of 
peace,  hollow  and  pretentious,  with  fetes  and  banquets 
and  military  displays  innumerable.  The  Prussian  min- 
ister amused  himself  by  feeling  the  national  pulse, 
while  Moltke  took  long  walks  to  observe  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris.  When  his  royal  guests  had  left,  Na- 
poleon travelled  to  Salzburg  to  meet  the  Austrian 
emperor,  ostensibly  to  condole  with  him  for  the  unfor- 
tunate fate  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  but  really  to 
interchange  political  ideas.  Bismarck  was  not  de- 
ceived, and  openly-  maintained  that  the  military  and 
commercial  interests  of  north  and  south  Germany 
were  identical. 

In  April,  1868,  the  Customs  Parliament  assembled 
in  Berlin,  as  the  first  representative  body  of  the  entire 
nation  that  had  as  yet  met.  Though  convoked  to 
discuss  tobacco  and  cotton,  the  real  object  was  to 
pave  the  way  for  "  the  consummation  of  the  national 
destinies-" 
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Bismarck  meanwhile  conciliated  Hanover,  whose 
sovereign.  King  Greorge,  had  been  dethroned,  by  giving 
him  a  large  personal  indemnity,  and  by  granting  home 
rule  to  what  was  now  a  mere  province  of  Piussia^ 
In  Berlin,  he  resisted  in  the  Eeichstag  the  consfci- 
tntiontfl  encroachments  which  the  Liberal  party  aimed 
at>  —  ever  an  autocrat  rather  than  minister,  having  no 
&ith  in  governmental  responsibility  to  parliamentr 
Only  one  master  he  served,  and  that  was  the  king, 
as  Richelieu  served  Louis  XIII.  Nor  would  he  heat 
of  a  divided  ministry;  affairs  were  too  complicated 
to  permit  him  to  be  encumbered  •  by  colleagues.  He 
maintained  that  public  afifeirs  demanded  quickness, 
energy,  and  unity  of  action;  and  it  was  certainly 
fortunate  for  Germany  in  the  ptesent  crisis  that 
the  foreign  poUcy  was  in  the  hands  ot  a  single 
man,  and  that  man  so  able^  decided,  find  astute  as 
Bismarck.     . 

All  the  while  secret  preparations  for  war  went  on 
in  both  Prussia  aiid  France.  French  spies  overran 
the  Rhineland,  and  German  draughtsmen  were  hnsy 
in  the  cities  and  phiins  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  France 
had  at  last  armed  her  soldiers  with  the  breech- 
loading  diassepot  gun,  by  many  thought  to  be  superior 
to  the  needle^un;  and  she  had  in  addition  secretly 
constructed  a  terrible  and  myi^^ous  engine  of  war 
called    mitrailleuse,  —  a  combination    of   gun-barrels 
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fired  by  mechanfsm.  Tbefse  were  td  effect  great  le^. 
suits.  On  paper,  fowr  hundred  and  fifty  thoasaad 
men  werfe  ready  to  rush  as  an  irresistible  avalanche 
on  the  Rhine  prbrincies.  To  the  distant  observer  it 
seemed  that  Fran^ce  would  gain'  an  easy  victory,  and 
once  again  occupy  Berlin.  Besides  her  supposed  mili- 
tary forces,  she  slill  had  a  great  militaiy  prestige* 
Prussia  had  done  nothing  of  signal  importance  for 
forty  years  except  to  fight  the  duel  with  Austria;  bati 
France  had  done  the  same,  and  had  signally  con». 
quered  at 'Solferino.  'Yet  dtiring  foity  yeats  Prtissia 
had  been  orgatiiziiig "  her  armlei^  dn  the  plan  which 
Schamhorsfhad  furnished,  amd  liad  fo^r  hufidred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  tttider  a^rnrs, -^not  on  paper,  but 
really  reacfy  for  the  field,  ineludmg  a  iuperb^  cavalry 
forcb.  The  ciomb^  was  to  *b6''!one  of  materisA^  forces* 
guided  by  sdende:  •  • 

I  have  said  that  only  a  pretext  was  needed  to 
begin  hostilities.  This  pretext  on  the  part  of  the 
French  was  that  their  ambassador  to  Berlin,  Bene* 
detti,  was  reported  to  have  ^een  insulted  by  the  kiiig* 
He  was  not  insulted.^  The  king  simply  refused  to 
have  further  parley  with  an  arrogant  ambassadoff, 
and  referred  him  to  his  government,— -which  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  On  this  bit  of  scandal  the  French 
poh'ticians  —  the  people  who  led  the  masste  - — lashed 
themselves  into  fury,  and  demanded  immediattft  t^bik 
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Napoleon  could  not  r^ist  the  popular  pressure,  and 
war  was  proclaimed.  The  arrogant  demand  of  Na- 
poleon, through  his  ambassador  Benedetti,  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  agree  never  to  permit  his  rela- 
tive, Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem,  to  accept  the 
vacant  throne  of  Spain,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  provisional  government  of  that  country,  was 
the  occasion  of  King  William's  curt  reception  of  the 
French  envoy ;  for  this  was  an  insulting  demand,  not 
to  be  endured.  It  was  no  affair  of  Napoleon,  espe- 
cially since  the  prince  had  already  declined  the  throne 
at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  the  head 
of  the  HohenzoUem  family.  But  the  French  nation 
generally,  the  Catholic  Church  party  working  through 
the  Empress  Eugfeuie,  and,  above  all,  the  excitable 
Parisians,  goaded  by  the  orators  and  the  Press,  saw 
the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  the  Roman  empire 
of  Charles  V.,  under  the  control  of  Prussia ;  and 
Napoleon  was  driven  to  the  fatal  course,  first,  of  mak- 
ing the  absurd  demand,  and  then  —  in  spite  of  a 
whiolesome  irresolution,  bom  of  his  ignorance  con- 
ceming  his  own  military  forces  —  of  resenting  its 
declinature  with  war. 

In  two  weeks  the  German  forces  were  mobilized, 
and  the  colossal  organization,  in  three  great  armies, 
all  directed  by  Moltke  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chie£  the  «itiU  vigorous  old  man  who  rulp<J 
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and  governed  at  Berlin,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
seat  of  war.  At  Mayence,  the  king  in  person,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  1870,  assumed  command  of  the  united 
Grerman  armies ;  and  in  one  month  from  that  date 
France  was  proffcrate  at  his  feet 

It  would  be  interesting  to  detail  the  familiar  story; 
but  my  limits  will  not  permit.  I  can  only,  say  that 
the  three  armies  of  the  German  forces,  each  embracing 
several  corps,  were,  one  under  the  command  of  General 
Steinriietz,  another  under  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  and 
the  third  under  the  crown  prince,  —  and  all  under  the 
orders  of  Moltke,  who  represented  the  king.  The 
crown  prince,  on  the  extreme  left,  struck  the  first  blow 
at  Weissenburg,  on  the  4th  of  August;  and  on  the 
6th  he  assaulted  McMahon  at  Worth,  and  drove  back 
his  scattered  forces,  -^  partly  on  Chalons,  and  partly 
on  Strasburg ;  while  Steinmetz,  commanding  the  right 
whig,  nearly  annihilated  Frossard's  corps  at  Spicheren. 
It  was  now  the  aim  of  the  French  under  Bazaine,  who 
commanded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  near 
Metz,  to  join  McMahon's  defeated  forces.  This  was 
frustrated  by  Moltke  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Gravelotte, 
compelling  Bazaipe  to  retire  within  the  lines  of  Metz, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  France,  which  was  at  once 
surrounded  by  Prince  Charles.  Meanwhile,  the  crown 
prince  continued  the  pursuit  of  McMahon,  who  had 
found  it  impossible  to  effect  a  junction  with  Bazaine 
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At  Sedd;^  the  ^^tmies  met ;  birt  as  the  GenQans  wete 
more  than  twioe  tbe  number  of  the  French,  and  had 
completely  surrounded  them,  the  struggle  yms  useless, 
-^«nd  the  ftaench,  with  the  emperoa*  himself,  were 
compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoneos  of  war.  Thus 
fell  Napokon^s  empire. 

After  tl^e  battle  of  Sedan,  one  of  the  dedsive  battks 
<rf  history,  the  Germans  advanced  rapidly  to  Paris, 
and  King  William  took  up  his  quarters  at  Versailles, 
irith  his  staff  atid  his  councillor  Bismarck,  who  had 
attended  him  day  by  day  through  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  cdtdudbed  the  negotiations  of  the  surrender. 
P^ris,  defended  by  strong  fortificatkxnS)  Tesolved  to  sus- 
tain a  sSege  rather  thtn  yield,  hoping  that  something 
might  yet  turn  up  by  whidh  the  besieged  garrison 
should  be  leiieved,  -^  a  forlorn  hope,  as  Paris  was 
euitounded,  espeeially  ^n  the  fall  of  Meti,  hy  nearly 
half  a  millioti  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  Yet 
that  memorable  siege  lasted  five  months,  amd  Paris 
did  not  yield  until  Teduoed  by  extreme  famine;  and 
perhaps  it  might  have  held  out  much  longer  if  it  could 
have  been  provisioned.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The 
Oermans  took  the  ^ty  as  Alarie  had  taken  Boms, 
without  much  waste  ol  blood. 

The  cotoquewre  were  now  inexorable,  and  demanded 
a  war  indemiiity  of  iive  milliards  of  fitancs,  and  the  ces- 
«ion  of'  Met2  aiMl  the  two  piovineeaof  Alsace-Lorraiiw 
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<which  Louis  XIV/  had  foitneriy  wrestjed  away),  in^ 
^Ituding  Straftbuxg.  Eloquently  but;  yadtily  did  old 
Thieis  pllaid  foar  beijier  temis;  but  lie  {beaded  mth 
m^/a  as  bard  as'ircxa,  who  exacted,  hoivrevar,  &o  more 
than  NapoJdon  liL  wofuM  faair^done  had  the  Corttii^ 
•of  \mr  enafoiei  Mm  to  raadh  Bei£n  as  <(dye-  c<!mqueror. 
War  i3  hard  mider  any  cimutnsbatLced,  but  never  was 
m$ti(mBl  bumiliatitm  more  eomplete  than  when  the 
Prussian  flag  doa^sed  >OTor  tbe  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and 
Pxussiltn  soldiers  defiiad  beneath  it 

NoUdng  was  now  left  for  tba  aiged  Prassian  king 
b^  to  pat  upon  his  head  lihe  imperial  crown  ot  Qbt* 
mAAf,  for  all  the  Ghettman  States  were  finally  united 
«nder  him.  The  scene  took  place  at  Vonsailles  in  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors^  in  probably  the  proudiBSt  palace  ever 
erected  since  t^e  days  of  Nebodiadattiaax.  Siitnmnwied 
by  princes  and  generals,  Obancellcar  Biconarek  read 
alottd  the  Prodkmatiioii  ^f  the  £mpi]re,  cund  the  new 
German  emper(»r  gave  thanks  to  <7od.  it  was  a  fitting 
^lequidiioe  to  the  greatest  military  suoeess  since  Napo^ 
leoit  crushed  the  Qerm^an  armies  at  Jena  and  Auster- 
lite.  The  tables  at  last  were  turned,  aind  the  heavy, 
piilogBuitio^  intelligent  Teutons  triumphed  over  the 
warlike  a»d  passionate  Celts.  So  m'Otih  for  the  genius 
of  the  gi'eatest  general  and  the  greatest  diplomatist 
that  Europe  had  known    for   half-ia-oeiitury. 

Bismarck's  rewards  for  his  great  services  were  mag^ 
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oificent,  quite  equal  to  those  of  Wellington  or  Marl- 
borough. He  received  another  valuable  estate,  this 
time  from  his  sovereign,  which  gift  made  him  one  of 
the  greatest  landed  proprietors  of  Prussia;  he  viras 
created  a  Prince ;  he  was  decorated  with  the  principal 
orders  of  Europe ;  he  had  augmented  power  a^  chan- 
cellor of  confederated  Germany ;  he  was  virtual  dicta- 
tor of  his  country,  which  he  absolutely  ruled  in  the 
aame  of  a  wearied  old  man  passed  seventy  years  of  age. 
But  the  minister's  labors  and  vexations  do  not 
end  with  the  Franco-German  war.  During  the  years 
that  immediately  follow,  he  is  still  one  of  the  hard- 
est-worked men  in  Europe.  He  receives  one  thou- 
sand letters  and  telegrams  a  day.  He  has  to  manage 
an  unpractical  legislative  assembly,  clamorous  for 
new  privileges,  and  attend  to  the  complicated  affairs 
of  a  great  empire,  and  direct  his  diplomatic  agents  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  He  finds  that  the  sanctum 
of  a  one-man  power  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Sometimes 
he  seeks  rest  and  recreation  on  one  of  his  estates,  but 
labors  and  public  duties  follow  him  wherever  he  goes. 
He  is  too  busy  and  preoccupied  even  for  pleasure, 
unless  he  is  hunting  boars  and  stags.  He  seems  to 
care  but  little  for  art  of  any  kind,  except  music ;  but 
once  in  his  life  has  he  ever  visited  the  Museum  of 
Berlin ;  he  never  goes  to  the  theatre.  He  appears  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  streets,  but  when  recognized 
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he  is  stared  at  as  a  wonder.  He  lives  hospitably  but 
plainly,  and  in  a  palace  with  few  ornaments  or  luxu^ 
ries.  He  enshrouds  himself  in  mystery,  but  not  in 
gloom.  Few  dare  approach  him,  for  his  manners  are 
brusque  and  rough,  and  he  is  feared  more  even  than 
he  is  honored.  His  aspect  is  stern  and  haughty,  ex- 
cept when  he  occasionally  unbends.  In  his  family  he 
is  simple,  frank,  apd  domestic ;  but  in  public  he  is  the 
cold  and  imperative  dictator.  Even  the  royal  family 
are  uncomfortable  in  his  commanding  and  majestic 
presence ;  everybody  stands"  in  awe  of  him  but  his 
wife  and  children.  He  caresses  only  his  dogs.  He' 
eats  but  once  a  day,  but  his  meal  is  enough  for  five 
men ;  he  drinks  a  quart  of  beer  or  wine  without  taking 
the  cup  from  his  mouth ;  he  smokes  incessantly,  gene- 
rally a  long  Turkish  pipe.  He  sleeps  irregularly,  dis- 
turbed by  thoughts  which  fill  his  troubled  brain. 
Honored  is  the  man  who  is  invited  to  his  table,  even 
if  he  be  the  ambassador  of  a  king;  for  at  table  the 
host  is  frank  and  courteous,  and  not  overbearing  like 
a  literary  dictator  He  is  well  read  in  history,  but 
not  in  art  or  science  or  poetrj^  His  stories  are  admi- 
rable when  he  is  in  convivial  moodj  all  sit  around 
him  in  silent  admiration,  for  no  one  dares  more 'than 
suggest  the  topic,  -—  he  does  all  the  talking  himself. 
Bayard  Taylor,  when  United  States  minister  at  Berlin, 
was  amazed  and  confounded  by  his  freedom  of  speech 
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and  apparent  oandoo:.  He  is  frank  in  miu^tare  he  does 
not  caie  to  conceal^  and  siooaple  83  a  child  when  not 
dLspnted  or  withstood ;  but  when  0{^K)6ed  fierce  as  a 
lion,  *^  a  spoiled  man  of  success^  yet.  wot  intoxicated 
with  power.  Haughty  and  iaritable^  perhaps,  but  ij^ever 
Tain  lite  a  French  statesman  in  <^ce,  —a  Webster 
rather  than  a  Thiers. 

Sneh  was  the  man  who  ruled  the  German  ejaapire 
with  aniron  hand  for  twenty  years  or  uHHre,— the  n&ost 
remarkable  man  ot  power  known  to  hi^tory  for  seventy* 
five  jeara;  immortal  like  Cavour,  and  for  his  services 
eren  more  than  his  abilitiea  He  had  raised  Prussia 
to  the  front  rank  among  nations,  and  created  Getrman 
unity.  He  had  quietly  effected  more  tha»  Biehelieu 
ever  a^nred  to  performt^  for  Eiohelieu  sought  only  to 
build  op  a  great  thronq,:  while  ^isma?)!^  had  united 
a  great  nation;  in  paitriotic  devotioBi  to^  Fathedand, 
which^  so  far  as  we  can  see,  i^  a^  i^vi^eiUe  a&  it  is 
enli^tened,  —  enlightened  in  everything  Qxcept  in 
democratie  ideas. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  tha  career  and  characfcer  of  Prince 
Bismar^  since  the  FrajieorPrussian  war.  After  that 
he  was  not  identified  with  d>ny  great  national  movements 
which  command  universal  interest  His  labors  were 
principally  confined  to  G^man  affiain^ —  quarrels  with 
the  £eiehal^i  s^tlemei^  of  difficulties  with  the  vari- 
ous States  of  the  Gei^anic  Conledaration^thje  consolida- 
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tion  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  whUe  he  car* 
ried  on  diplomatic  relations  with  other  great  Powcrg^ 
efforta  to  gain  the  good-will  of  Russia  and  secure  the 
general  peace  cf  Europe.  These,  and  a  moltitude  of 
other  questions  too  recent  to  be  called  historical,  he- 
dealt  with,  m  all  of  which,  his  autocratic  sympathies 
called  cmt  the  censuses  of  the  adrocates  of  greater  lib- 
eitf,  and  diininidhed  his  popularit;f .  For  twenty  years 
bis  will  was  the  law  of  tt»  Gtemian  Oonfederation ; 
^K)i;^  bitterly  opposed  at  times  by  the  liberals,  he 
was  always  sustained  by  his  i«iperial  master,  who  threw 
the  burdens  of  State  c«  his  'hei*culean  shoulders,  some^ 
times  too  great  to  bear  with  placidity.  His  foreign 
p*iioy  was  then  less  severely  criticised  than  his  domes- 
tic, which  was  alternate  success  and  failure. 

The  war  which  he  wag^d  wHh  the  spiritual  power  wa» 
perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  his  administra-i 
tion,  and  in  which  be  had  not  altogether  his  own  way, 
underrating,  as  is  natural  to  such  a  man,  spiritual 
forces  as  compared  with  material.  In  his  memorable 
quarrel  with  Rome  he  appeared  to  the  least  ad  van* 
tage,  —  at  first  rigid,  severe,  and  arbitrary  with  the 
Catholic  clergy,  even  to  persecution,  driving  away  the 
Jesuits  (1872),  shutting  up  schools  and  churches,  im-^ 
prisoning  and  fining  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  intolerant 
in  Some  cases  as  the  Inquisition  itself.  Oike-foortfa 
of  the  people  of  the  empire  are  Catholics,  y^  be  sternly 
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fought  to  suppress  their  religious  rights  and  liberties  as 
they  r^arded  them,  thinking  he  could  control  them  by 
material  penalties, — such  as  taking  away  their  support, 
and  shutting  them  up  in  prison,  —  forgetting  that  con- 
scientious Christians,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
will  in  matters  of  religioa  defy  the  mightiest  rulers. 
No  doubt  the  policy  of  the  Catholics  of  Grermany  was 
extremely  irritating  to  a  despotic  ruler  who  would  ex- 
alt the  temporal  over  the  spiritual  power;  and  equally 
true  was  it  that  the  Pope  himself  was  unyielding  in 
regard  to  the  liberties  of  his  church,  demanding  every- 
thing and  giving  back  nothing,  in  accordance  vdth  the 
uniforpa  traditions  of  Papal  domination.  The  Catho- 
lics, the  world  over,  look  upon  the  education  of  their 
children  as  a  thing  to  be  superintended  by  their  own 
religious  teachers,  —  as  their  inalienable  right  and  im- 
perative duty ;  and  any  State  interference  with  this 
right  and  this  duty  they  regard  as  religious  persecution, 
to  which  they  will  never  submit  without  hostility  and 
relentless  defiance.  Bismarck  felt  that  to  concede  to 
the  demands  which  the  Catholic  clergy  ever  have 
made  in  respect  to  religious  privileges  wfis  to  "go  to 
Canossa,"  —  where  Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  in 
1077,  humiliated  himself  before  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in 
order  to  gain  absolution.  The  long-sighted  and  ex- 
perienced Thiers  remarked  that  here  Bismarck  was 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  would  be  compelled  to  retreat, 
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with  all  his  power.  Bismarck  was  too  wise  a  man  U 
persist  in  attempting  impossibilities,  and  after  a  bitter 
fight  he  became  conciUatory.  He  did  not  "  go  to  Ca- 
nossa/'  but  he  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  patriotism  and 
enlightened  pohcy,  and  the  quarrel  was  patched  up. 

His  long  struggles  with  the  Catholics  told  upon  his 
health  and  spirits,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  long 
periods  of  rest  and  recreation  on  his  estates, -^some- 
times, under  great  embarrassments  and  irritations, 
threatening  to  resign,  to  which  his  imperial  master, 
grateful  and  dependent,  would  never  under  any  circum- 
stances  consent.  But  the  prince^president  of  the  min* 
isters  and  chancellor  of  the  empire  was  loaded  down 
with  duties  —  in  his  cabinet,  in  his  office,  and  in  the 
parliament  —  most  onerous  to  bear,  and  which  no  other 
man  in  Germany  was  equal  to.  His  burdens  at  times 
were  intolerable;  his  labors  were  prodigious,  and  the 
opposition  he  met  with  was  extremely  irritati^g  to  a 
man  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way  in  everything. 

Another  thing  gave  him  great  solicitude,  taxed  to 
the  utmost  his  fertile  brain ;  and  that  was  the  rising 
and  wide-spreading  doctrines  of  Socialism, — which  was 
to  Germany  what  Nihilism  is  to  Russia  and  Fenianism 
waste  Ireland;  based  on  discontent,  unbelief,  and  des- 
perate schemes  of  unpractical  reform,  leading  to  the 
assassination  even  of  emperors  themselves.  How  to 
deal  with  this  terrible  foe  to  all  governments,  aU 
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Ia\V8)  and  all  institutions  was  a  most  perplexing  ques- 
tion.    At  first  he  was  inclined  to  the  most  rigoronb 
measures,  to  a  war  of  utter  extermination;   bat  how 
could  he  deal  with  enemies  he  coald  neither  see  nor 
find,  omnipresent  and  invisible,  and  unserupnlous  as 
Satanic  furies,  —  fanatics  whom  no  reasoning   could 
touch  and  no  laws  ccmtrol,  whether  honuin  or  diyine? 
As  experience  and  thought  enlarged  his  mental  vision, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  source  and 
spring  of  that  secret  and  organized  hostility  which  he 
deplored,  but  was  unable  to  reach  and  to  punish,  were 
evils  in  government  and  evils  in  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety, ^-  aggravs^ng  inequality,  grinding  poverty,  igno* 
ranoe,  and  the  hard  struggle  for  Hfa    Accordingly,  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  improve  the  general  conditioo 
of  the  people,  and  make  the  struggle  for  life  easier 
In  his  desire  to  equalise  burdens  he  resorted  to  in- 
direct rather  than  direct  taxation,  —  to  high  tarifb 
and  piotective  duties    to  develop  Oerraan  industry; 
throwing  to  the  winds  his  earlier  beliefs  in  the  theo- 
ries of  the  Manchester  schod  of  political  economy,  and 
all  speculative  ideas  as  to  the  blessings  of  free*trade 
for  the  universe  in  general.     He  bought  for  the  gov* 
ernment  the  various  Prussian  railroads,  in  order  tc 
bare  uniformity  of  rates  and  remove  vexatious  dis- 
CTiminations,  which  only  a  oentral  power  could  effect 
In  short,  he  aimed  to  dewlop  the  material  resources 
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of  the  (Country,  both  to  insure  financial  pfoJBpentj 
mnd  to  remove  those  burdens  which  press  hoarily  o^ 
the  poor. 

On  one  pcant,  however^  his  policy  was  inexorable; 
aiKl  that  was  to  snfifer  no  reduction  of  tie  army,  but 
rather  to  increase  it  to  the  ntmost  extent  that  the 
nation  could  bear,-*- not  with  the  view  of  future  con* 
quests  or  military  aggrandizement,  as  some  thought^ 
but  as  an  imperative  necessity  to  guard  the  empiw 
from  all  hostile  attack^  whether  from  Fraaoe  or  Rus-* 
sia,  or  both  combined.  A  cdnntiy  surrounded  with 
enen^ies  as  Germany  is,  in  thb  centre  oi  Europe,  with*- 
out  the  natural  defences  (rf  the  sea  which  England 
^j<7S>  or  great  cfaaits  of  moiintains  on  her  borders 
difficult  to  penetrate  and  easy  to  defend,  as  is^  th^ 
case  with  Switzerland^  mdst  have  a  superior  military 
force  to  defend  her,  in  case  of  future  contingeiQcies 
which  no  human  wisdoili.  can  foresee  Ndr  is  it  such 
a  dreadful  burden  to  support  a  peacis  establishment 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousaafwi  mea  as  somq 
think,  — r  one  soldier  for  every  one  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, trained  and  disciplined  to  be  intelligent  an4 
industrious  when  his  short  term  of  three  years  of  ac" 
live  service  shall  have  expired :  much  easier  to  bear, 
I  fancy,  than  the  burden'  of  supporting  five  paupers  or 
more  to  every  hundred  inhabitants,  as  in  Koigland  and 
Scotland. 
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In  1888,  Bismarck  made  a  famous  speech   in    the 
Reichstag  to  show  the   necessity  of  Prussia's   being 
armed.     He  had  no  immediate  fears  of  Kussia,  he  said ; 
he  professed  to  believe  that  she  would  keep  peace  with 
Germany.     But  he  spoke  of  numerous  distinct  crises 
within  forty  years,  when  Prussia  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  drawn  into  a  general  European  war,  which  diplo- 
macy fortunately  averted,  and  such  as  now  must  be 
warded  off  by  being  too  strong  for  attack.     He  men* 
tioned  the  Crimean  war  in  1853,  the  Italian  war  in 
1858,  the  Polish   rebellion  in   1863,   the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  embroilment,  which  so  nearly  set  all  Europe 
by  the  ears,  the  Austro-Prussian   war  of   1866,  the 
Luxemburg  dispute  in  1867,  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870,  the  Balkan  war  of   1877,  the  various   aspects 
of  the   Eastern  Question,  changes   of  government  in 
France,  etc.,  —  each  of  which  in  its   time  threatened 
the  great  "coalition  war,**  which  Germany  had  thus 
far  been  kept  out  of,  but  which  Bismarck  wished  to 
provide  against  for  the  future. 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  said  he,  "that  we  must 
be  as  strong  as  we  possibly  can  be  in  these  days.  We  have 
the  capability  of  being  stronger  than  any  other  nation  of 
equal  population  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  crime  if 
we  did  not  use  this  capability.  We  must  make  still  greater 
exertions  than  other  Powers  for  the  ^ame  ends,  on  account  of 
our  geographical  position.     We  lie  in  the  midst  of  Europe. 
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We  have  at  least  three  sides  open  to  attack.  God  has 
plaoed  on  one  side  of  us  the  French, — a  most  warlike  and 
restless  nation,  —  and  he  has  allowed  the  fighting  tendencies 
of  Russia  to  become  great ;  so  we  are  forced  into  measures 
which  perhaps  we  would  not  otherwise  make.  And  the  very 
strength  for  which  we  strive  shows  that  we  are  inclined  to 
peace ;  for  with  such  a  powerful  machine  as  we  wish  to  make 
the  German  army,  no  one  would  undertake  to  attack  us.  We 
Germans  fear  God,  but  nothing  else  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
the  fear  of  God  which  causes  us  to  love  and  cherish  peace." 

Such  was  the  avowed  policy  of  Bismarck, —  and  I 
believe  in  his  sincerity,  —  to  foster  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations,  a|i(i  to  maintain  jieace  for  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  as  well  as  for  Germany,  which  can 
be  secured  only  by  preparing  for  war,  and  with  such 
an  array  of  forces  as  to  secure  victory.  It  was  not 
with  foreign  Powers  that  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty, 
but  to  manage  the  turbulent  elements  o£  internal  hos- 
tilities and  jealousies,  and  oppose  the  anarchic  forces 
of  doctrinaires,  visionary  dreamers,  clerical  aggressors, 
and  socialistic  incendiaries,  —  foes  alike  of  a  stable 
government  and  of  ultimate  progress. 

In  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
empire  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  aa  successful 
as  was  Cavour  in  Italy.  He  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  nor  was  he  wise.  His  persistent 
opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  Press  was  as  great 
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an  error  as  his  persecution  of  the  Catholios ;  and  Ms 
insatiable  love  of  power,  grasping  all  the  great  offices 
of  State,  was  a  serious  offence  in  the  eyes  of  a  jealous 
master,  the  present  emperor,  whom  he  did  not  take 
sufficient  pains  to  conciliate.  The  greatness  of  Bis- 
marck was  not  as  administrator  of  an  empire,  but 
rather  as  the  creator  of  an  empire,  and  which  he  xaised 
to  greatness  by  diplomatic  skilL  His  distinguishable 
excellence  was  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs; 
and  in  this  power  he  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
foreign  minister. 

Gontraiy  to  all  calculations,  this  great  pfoud  man 
who  has  ruled  Gerniaiiay  with  so  firm  a  h(E«id  for  thirty 
years,  and  whose  se^oes  ha;ve  been  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  «tatesmen,  was  not  too  high  to  fall 
But  he  fell  because  a  youiig,  inexperienced,  and  ai»- 
bitious  sovereign,  —  a,pt  pupil  of  Ms  own  in  the  divine 
right  of  monarchs  to  govern,  and  yet  seemingly  inspired 
^y  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  "his  people's  wants  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age, —  could  not  endure  his  commanding 
ascendency  and  haughty  dititation,  and  aixjepted  his 
resignation  offered  in  a  moment  of  pque.  He  fell 
even  as  Wolsey  fell  before  Henry  VIII., --too  great 
a  man  for  a  subject,  yet  always  loyal  to  the  principles 
of  legitimacy  and  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  But  he 
tetired  at  the  a^  of  sevetity*five,  with  princely  estates, 
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unexampled  honors^  and  tbe  admiradon  and  gratitude 
of  his  oonntrymen ;  with  the  oonsdonsness  of  having 
elevated  them  to  the  proudest  position  in  oontinental 
Europe.  The  aged  Emperor  William  L  died  in  1888, 
full  of  years  and  of  nonbrs.  His  son  the  Emperor 
Erederfok  died  e  few  months  later,  leaving  a  deep 
respect  and  a  genuine  sorrow.  The  grandson,  the 
present  Emperor  William  II.,  has  been  called  ^^  a  mod* 
em  man,  notwithstanding  certain  proclivities  which 
still  adhere  to  him,  like  pieces  of  the  shell  of  an  egg 
from  which  the  bii^  has  issued.'  He  is  yet  an  un- 
fiolved  proMefai;  bitt  may  be  i«egarded  not  without  hope 
for  a  wise,  strong,  and  useful  re^n.      . 

Ute  builder  of  Ws  country's  greatness,  however,  was 
too  deeply  ensftirined  in  the  lieartsi  of  his  countrymen 
to  remaih  in  shadow.  Afti^r  more  than  three  years  of 
retirement,  Bismarck  received  from  the  young  emperor 
on  January  26, 1894,  m  Invitation  to  visit  the  imperial 
palace  in  Berlin.  His  jpumey  and  reception  in  the 
capital  were  the  occasion  of  tumultuous  public  rejoio- 
ings,  and  when  the  emperor  met  him,  the  reconciliation 
was  complete.  The  time*wom  veteran  , did  not  again 
assume  office,  but  he  was  the  ftequent  recipient  of. 
appreciative  mention  by  the  kaiser  in  public  rescripts 
and  speeches,  and  on  his  seven  tyniinth  birthday,  April 
1, 1894,  he  received  from  the  emperor  a  greeting  by 
letter  and  a  steel  cuirass,  "  as  a  symbol  of  the  German 
VOL.  X. — ao  r^        1 
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gratitude."  On  the  same  day  the  castle  at  Friederichs- 
ruh  was  filled  with  rare  and  costly  presents  from  all 
over  Germany,  and  **  Bismarck  banquets  "  were  held  in 
all  the  principal  cities.  It  was  well  that  before  this 
grand  figure  passed  away  forever  "the  German  grati- 
tude" to  him  should  have  found  expression  agam, 
especially  from  the  sovereign  who  owed  to  the  great 
chancellor  his  own  peculiar  eminence  in  the  earth. 

As  for  Prince  Bismarck,  with  all  his  faults, — and  no 
mar  is  perfect,  — I  love  and  honor  this  courageous 
giant,  who  has,  under  such  vexatious  opposition,  secured 
ihe  glory  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  the  unity. of 
vJermany ;  who  has  been  oonscientious  in  the  dischaige 
of  his  duties  as  he  has  understood  them^  in  the  fear  of 
Jod,  —  a  modem  Cromwell  in  another  caus^  whose 
tame  will  increase  with  the  advancing  ages.^ 
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Speech  of  Prince  Bismarck  In  the  German  Reichstag,  February,  ]888, 
I  have  found  very  instruolive  and  interesting,  —  a  4ort  of  resume  of  his 
own  pohtical  life. 


♦  Bismarck  died  July  80, 1898,  mourned  by  his  nation,  his  obsequie* 
bonored  by  the  Emperon 
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IT  may  seem  presumptuous  for  me  at  the  present 
tin^e  to  write  911  Gladstoae,  wliose  public  life  pre- 
sents so  many  side*,  cpncwning^  which  there  is  any- 
thing but  unaoiiniity  of  opinion,  —  a  man  atill  in  full 
life,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  years  tQ  Qoroe ;  *  a 
giant,  so  strong  intellectually  and  physically  a3  to 
exercise,  without  office,  a  prodigious  influence  in  na- 
tional affairs  hy  the  aole  force  of  genius  and  character 
combined.  But  hpw  can  I  present  the  statesmen  of 
the  nineteenth  century  without  including  him<  —  the 
Nestor  a.mo(ng  political  personages,  who  for  forty  years 
has  taken  an  important  part  in  the  government  o{ 
England? 

This  remarkable  man»  like  Canning,  Peel,  and  Ma^ 
caulay,  was  precocious  in  his  attainments  at  school 
and  collage,  — especially  at  Oxford,  which  has  pro- 
duced more  than  her  share  of  the  great  men  who  have 
controlled  thought  and  action  in  JEnglaqd  during  th^ 


This  was  written  by  Dr.  Lord  in  1891.     Gladstone  died  in  \S9K 
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period  since  1820.  But  precocity  is  not  always  the 
presage  of  future  greatness.  There  are  more  remark- 
able boys  than  remarkable  men.  In  England,  coU^e 
honors  may  have  more  influence  in  advancing  the 
fortunes  of  a  young  maa  than  in  this  country ;  but  I 
seldom  have  known  valedictorians  who  have  come  up 
to  popular  expectations;  and  most  of  them,  though 
always  respectable,  have  remained  in  comparative 
obscurity. 

Like  the  statesmen  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  Glad- 
stone sprang  from  the  middle  ranks,  although  his 
father,  a  princely  Liverpool  merchant,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, became  a  baronet  by  force  of  his  wealth,  char- 
acter, and  influence.  Seeing  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  his  third  son,  —  William  Ewart,  —  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone spared  neither  pains  nor  money  on  his  educa- 
tion, sending  him  to  Eton  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
where  he  remained  till  1827,  learning  chiefly  Latin  and 
Greek.  Here  he  was  the  companion  and  friend  of 
many  men  who  afterward  became  powerful  forces  in 
English  life,  —  political,  literary,  anS  ecclesiastical,  ^t 
the  age  of  seventeen  we  find  him  writing  letters  to 
Arthur  Hallam  on  politics  and  literature  ;  and  his  old 
schoolfellows  testify  to  his  great  influence  among  them 
for  purity,  humanity,  and  nobility  of  character,  while 
he  was  noted  for  his  aptness  in  letters  and  skill  in 
debate.     In  1827  the  boy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
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Dr.  Turner,  —  afterward  bishop  of  Calcutta,  —  unddr 
whom  he  learned  something  besides  Latin  and  Greek, 
perhaps  indirectlyj  in  the  way  of  ethics  and  theology, 
and  other  things  which  go  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  Christ  Church 
at  Oxford  —  the  most  aristocratic  of  colleges  —  with 
more  attainments  than  most  scholars  reach  at  thittj; 
and  was  graduated  in  1831  "  double-first  class,"  distin- 
guished not  only  for  his  scholarship  but  for  his  power 
of -debate  in  the  Union  Society;  throwing  in  his  lot 
with  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  who,  as  he  afterward 
confesses,  "  did  not  set  a  due  value  on  the  imperishable 
and  inestimable  principles  of  human  liberty."  With 
strong  religious  tendencies  and  convictions,  he  contem- 
plated taking  orders  in  the  Church  ;  but  his  father  saw 
things  differently, — and  thus,  with  academic  i)rejudices 
which  most  graduates  have  to  unlearn,  he  went  abroad 
in  1832  to  complete  the  education  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, spending  most  of  his  time  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
those  eternally  interesting  countries  to  the  scholar 
and  the  artist,  whose  wonders  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated,—  aflfording  a  perpetual  charm  and  study  if 
one  can  ignore  popular  <  degradation,  superstition,  un- 
thrift,  and  indifference  to  material  and  moral  progress. 
He  who  enjoys  Italy  must  live  in  the  past,  or  in 
the  realm  of  art,  or  in  the  sanctuaries  where  priests 
bide  themselves  from  the  light  of  what  is  most  valu- 
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able  in  cirilization  and   znoal   ennobling  in   human 
consciousness. 

Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  Englaud  in  the    most 
interesting  and  exciting  period  of  her  political  history 
since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  t- soon  after  the    great 
Jtefonu    Bill   bad   been  passed,   which  changed   the 
pnnclple  of  representation  ip  Parl^an^ent^  and  opened 
Hojd  Vf9ij  for  other  necessary  reforms.   His  personal  Mat 
and  his  powerful  friends  gave  hipi;  an  almost  imme- 
diate eattanoe  into  the  House  ^of  Commons  as  member 
for  Newark*    The  electors  ki^ew, bat  little  about  him; 
they  only  knew  that  he  was  8upp(^ted  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle    and    preipo^derating    Tory    interests^   and 
were  carried  away  by  his  youthful  eloquence  — r  those 
silvery  tones  which  nature  gave  —  and  tl^  strange 
fascination  .which  comes  from  magnetic  powers.    The 
ancients  said  that  the  poet  i^  born  and  the  orator 
is  made.    Tt  appears  to  me  that  a  man  stands  but  little 
chance  of  oratorical  triumphs  who  is  not  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  musical  voice  and  a  sympathetic  elec^ 
trical  force  which  no  effort  can  acquire. 

On  the  29th  of  January^  1838,  at  the  a^  of  twenty*- 
four,  Gladstone  entered  upon  his  memorable  parlia- 
mentary career,  during  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey ;  and 
his  maiden  speech  • — •  fluent,  modest,  and  earnest  —  was 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  proposed  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies.    It  was  in  reply  to 
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an  attack  made  upon  the  management  of  his  father^s 
estates  in  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  Demerara«  He 
deprecate  ctuelty  and  slavery  alifce^  but  maintained 
that  emancipation  should  be  gradnal  and  after  due 
preparation ;  and,  insisting  also  that  slaves  were  pri- 
vate property,  he  demanded  that  the  interests  of 
planters  should  be  duly  regarded  if  emancipation 
should  take  place.  This  was  in  accordance  with  jus- 
tice as  viewed  by  enlightened  Englishmen  generally. 
Negro  emancipation  was  soon  after  decreed.  All  nei 
groes  born  alter  August  1, 1334»  as  well  as  those  then  six 
years  of  age  were  to  be  free ;  and  the  remainder  were, 
after  a  kind*  of  apprentioeshlp  of  six  years,  to  be  set 
at  liberty.  The  sum  of  £20,000,000  was  provided  by 
law  as  a  compensation' to  the  slave-owners, —  one  of 
the  noblest  acts  which  Parliament  ever  passed,  arid  one 
.  of  which  thfe  English  Nation  has  never  ceased  to  boast. 
Among  other  measures  to  which  the  reform  Parlia- 
ment gave  its  attention  in  1'833  was  that  relatiiig  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  which  the 
number  of  bishops  was  reduced  from  twenty-two  to 
twelve,  \Hth  a  corresponditig  reduction  of  their  sala- 
ries. An  annual  tax  was  also  imposed  on  all  livings 
above  £800,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  angmentation 
of  small  benefices.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too  conserva-^ 
tive  to  approve  of  this  measure,  and  he  made  a  speech 
against  it. 
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In  1834  the  reform  ministry  went  out  of  powei; 
having  failed  to  carry  everything  before  them  as  they 
had  anticipated,  and  not  having  produced  that  general 
prosperity  which  they  had  promised.  The  people  were 
still  discontented,  trade  still  languished,  and  pauperism 
increased  rather  than  diminished. 

Under  the  new  Tory  ministry,  headed  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  a  junior  lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury.    His  great  abilities  were  already  recognized,  and 
the  premier  wanted  his  services,  as  Pitt  wanted  those 
of  Canning  before  he  was  known  to  fame.     Shortly 
after  Parliament  assembled,  in  February,  1835,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  made  under-secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
—  a  very  young  man  for  such  an  office.    But  the  Tory 
ministry  was  short-lived,  and  the  Whigs  soon  returned 
to  power  under  Lord  Melbourne.    During  this  admin- 
istration, lintil  the  death    of   William  IV.  in  1837, 
there  was  no  display  of  power  or  eloquence  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  member  for  Newark  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  here  noted,  except  perhaps  his  opposition 
to  a  bill  for  the  re-arrangement  of  church-rates.    As 
a  Conservative  and  a    High  Churchman,  Gladstone 
stood  aloof  from  those  who   would  lay  unhallowed 
hands  on  the  sacred  ark  of  ecclesiasticism.    And  here, 
ut  least,  he  has  always  been  consistent  with  himself. 
From  first  to  last  he  has  been  the  zealous  defender 
and  admirer  of  the  English  Church  and  one  of  its 
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devoutest  members,  taking  the  deepest  interest  in 
everything  which  concerns  its  doctrines,  its  ritual,  and 
its  connection  with  the  State,  —  at  times  apparently 
forgetting  politics  to  come  to  its  support,  in  essays 
which  show  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  both  theol<^ 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  We  cannot  help. thinking 
that  he  would  have  reached  the  highest  dignities  as  a 
clergyman,  and  perhaps  have  been  even  more  famous 
as  a  bishop  than  as  a  statesman. 

In  the  Parliament  which  assembled  after  Queen 
Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1837,  the  voice  of 
Gladstone  was  heard  in  nearly  every  important  discus- 
sion ;  but  the  speech  which  most  prominently  brought 
him  into  public  notice  and  gave  him  high  rank  as  a  par- 
lianlen|tar|r  orator  was  that  in  1^8,  in  reference  to  West 
India  emancipation.  The  evils  of  the  negro  apprentice- 
ship system,  which  was  to  expire  in  1840,  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  ex-chancellor. 
Brougham,  with  his  usual  fierceness  and  probable  exag- 
geration; and  when  the  subject  came  up  for  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Gladstone  opposed  imme^ 
diate  abolition,  which  Lord  Brougham  had  advocated, 
showing  by  a  great  array  of  facts  that  the  relation 
between  masters  and  negroes  was  generally  much  bet- 
ter than  it  had  been  represented.  But  he  was  on  the 
unpopular  side  of  the  question,  and  his  speech  excited 
a«lmirfltion  withotrt  producing  conviction,  —  successful 
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only  as  a  vigorous  argument  and  a  brilliant  oratorical 
display.  The  apprenticeship  was  cut  short,  and  imme- 
diate aboUtion  of  slavery  decreed. 

At  that  time,  Gladstone's  "  appearanc6  and  manners 
were  much  in  his  favor.  His  countenance  was  nxild 
and  pleasant ;  his  eyes  were  clear  and  quick ;  his  eye* 
brows  were  dark  and  prominent;  his  gestures  varied 
but  not  violent;  his  jet  blajck  hair  was  parted  from 
his  crown  to  his  brow  ;"  his  voice  was  peculiarly  mus- 
ical, and  his  diction  was  ^l^ant  and  easy,  without 
giving  the  appearance  of  previous  elaboration.  How 
far  his  language  and  thoughts  were  premeditated  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say.  Daniel  Webster  once  de 
clared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  ex  tempon 
speaking,  —  a  saying  not  altogether  correct,  but  in 
the  main  confirmed  by  many  great  orators  who  con- 
fess to  laborious  preparation  for  their  speech-making, 
and  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  famous  after-dinner 
speakers  have  been  known  to  send  their  speeches  to  the 
Press  before  they  were  delivered.  The  case  of  Demos* 
thenes  would  «eem  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  mo^ 
careful  study  and  preparation  in  order  to  make  a  truly 
great  speech,  however  gifted  an  orator  may  be;  and 
those  who,  like  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  have 
astonished  their  hearers  by  their  ready  utterances  have 
generally  mastered  certain  lines  of  fact  and  principles 
of  knowledge  which  they  have  at  command,  and  which. 
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with  native  power  and  art  of  expression,  they  present 
in  fresh  forms  and  new  •combinations.    They  do  pot  so 
much  add  new  stores  of  fact  to  the  kaleidoscope  of 
oratory, — they  place  the  familiar  ones  in  new  posi- 
tions, and  produce  new  pictures  ad  infinitum.    Some^ 
time^a  genius,  urged  by  a  great  impulse,  may  dash  out 
in  an  untried  course  of  thought ;  but  this  is  not  always 
a  safe  Tentur  \  —  the  next  eflfort  of  the  kind  may  prove 
a  failure.    No  man  can  be  sure  of  himself  or  his  ground 
without  previous  and  patient  labor,  except  in  reply  to' 
an  antagouist  and  when   familiar  with   his   subject 
That  was  the   power  of   Fox  and  Pitt     What  gave 
charm  to  the  speeches  of  Peel  and  Gladstone  in  their 
prime  was  the  new  matter  they  introduced  before  de- 
bate began ;  and  this  was  the  result  of  laborious  study. 
To  attack  such  matter  wi&  wit  and  sarcasm  is  one 
thing;  to  orr«;inate  it  is  qnite  anotiier.     Atiybody  can 
criticise  the  mo3t  beautiful  picture  or  the  grandest 
structure,  but  to  paint  the  one  or  erect  the  other.  —  Aw 
labor,  hoc  Of^'fs  ^st.     One  of  the  grandest  speeches  ever 
made,  for  ii  sliness  and  force,  was  Daniel  Webster's 
reply  to  Hnyne ;  but  the  peroration  was  wiittt^n  and 
committed  to  memory,  while  the  substance  of  it  had 
been  in  his  t^mijjlits  for  half  ia  winter,  and  his  mind 
was  familiar  vn  ith  the  general  subject.    The  great  orator 
is  necessarily  an  artist  as  much  as  Pascal  was  f 
Pensits;  and  his  fame  vrill  rest  peihaps  moie 
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art  than  on  his  matter,  —  since  the  art  is  inimitable 
and  peculiar,  while  the  matter  is  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  future,  unknown,  progressive  knowledge. 
Probably  the  most  effective  speech  of  modern  times 
was  the  short  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Get- 
tysburg; but  this  was  simply  the  expression  o*  the 
gathered  forces  of  his  whole  pplitical  life. 

In  the  month  of  «Tuly,  1837,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
married  to  Miss  Catherine  Glyn,  daughter  of  Sir 
Stephen  Kichard  Glyn,  of  Hawarden  Castle,  in  Flint- 
shire, Wales,  —  a  marriage  which  proved  eminently 
happy.  Eight  children  have  been  the  result  of  this 
union,  of  whom  but  one  has  died ;  all  the  others  have 
"  turned  out  well,"  as  the  saying  is,  though  no  one  has 
reached  distinguished  eminence.  It  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  occupying  for  forty  years  so  superb  a 
social  and  public  station,  has  not  been  ambitious  for 
the  worldly  advancement  of  his  children,  nor  has  he 
been  stained  by  nepotism  in  pushing  on  their  fortunes. 
The  eldest  son  was  a  member  of  Parliament ;  the 
second  became  a  clergyman;  and  the  eldest  daughter 
married  a  clergyman  in  a  prominent  position  as  head- 
master of  Wellington  College. 

It. would  be  difiScult  to  say  when  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  the  triumph  of  theological  truth  have  not 
received  a  great  share  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  thoughts  and 
labors.    At  an  early  period  of  his  parliamentary  career 
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he  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  ''  Stat^  in  its 
relation  to  the  Church."  It  is  said  that  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  threw  the  book  down  on  the  floor,  exclaiming 
that  it  was  a  pity  so  able  a  man  should  jeopardize  his 
political  future  by  writiqg-  such  trash;  but  it  w^  »of 
sufiScient  impprt^nc^  to  furnish  M^caulay  a  subjectfor 
one  of  his  most  careful  essays,  in  which  however; 
though  respectful  in  tone,  —  patronizing  rather  than 
eulogistic, — he  showed  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
author.  He  pointed  out  many  defects  which  the  criti- 
cal and  religious  world  has  sustained.  In  the  admi- 
rable article  which  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  on  Lord 
Macaulay  himself  for  one  of  the  principal  Eeviews  not 
many  years  ago,  he  paid  back  in  courteous  language, 
and  even  under  the  couventiontd  form  of  panegyric, 
in  which  one  great  ipan  naturally  speaks  of  another, 
a  still  more  searching  and  trenchant  criticism  on  the 
writings  of  the  eminent  historian.  Gladstone  shows, 
and  shows  clearly  and  conclusively,  the  utter  inability 
of  Macaulay  to  grasp  subjects  of  a  spiritual  and  sub- 
jective character,  especially  exhibited  in  his  notice  of 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  He  shows  that  this  histo- 
rian excels  only  in  painting  external  events  and  the 
outward  acts  and  peculiarities  of  the  great  characters 
of  history, — and  even  then  only  with  strong  prejudices 
and  considerable  exaggerations,  however  careful  he  is 
in  sustaining  hi^  pqsi^on  by  recorded  facts,  in  which 
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he  never  makes  an  error.  To  the  subjective  mind  of 
Gladstone,  with  his  interest  in  theological  subjects, 
Macaulay  was  neither  profound  nor  accurate  in  his 
treatment  of  philosophical  and  psychological  questions, 
for  which  indeed  he  had  but  little  taste.  Such  men  as 
Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Calvin,  Locke,  he  lets  alone  to  discuss 
the  great  actors  in  political  history,  like  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Pitt,  Harley  ;  but  in  his  painting  of  such  charac- 
ters he  stands  pre-eminent  over  all  modem  writers. 
Gladstone  does  justice  to  Macaulay's  vast  learning,  his 
transcendent  memory,  arid  his  matchless  rhetoric, — 
making  the  heaviest  subjects  glow  with  life  and  power, 
effecting  compositions  which  will  live  for  style  alone, 
for  which  in  some  respects  he  is  unapproachable. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  of  two  great  contemporary 
statesmen  more  unlike  in  their  mental  structure  and 
more  antagonistic  in  their  general  views  than  Glad- 
stone and  Macaulay,  and  unlike  also  in  their  style. 
The  treatise  on  State  and  Church,  on  which  Gladstone 
exhibits  so  much  learning,  to  me  is  heavy,  vague, 
hazy,  and  hard  to  read.  The  subject,  however,  has 
but  little  interest  to  an  American,  and  is  doubtless 
much  more  highly  appreciated  by  English  students, 
especially  those  of  the  great  universities,  whom  it  more 
directly  concerns.  It  is  the  argument  of  a  young 
Oxford  Scholar  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Church  es- 
tablishment ;   is   full  of   ecclesiastical  lore,  assuminsf 
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that  one  of  the  chief  etoSd  of  gorernment  is  the  propa- 
gation of  religious  tmth,'— a  ground  utterly  untenable 
according  to  the  universal  opinion  of  people  in  this 
country,  whether  churchmen  or  laymen,  Catholic  oi 
Protestant,  Conservative  or  liberal. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Whig  government  in  1841,  ffuc- 
ceeded  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
appointed  vice-president,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
master  of  the  Mint,  and  faaturally  became  more  prom- 
inent as  a  parliamentary  debater,  —  not  yet  a  parlia- 
mentary leader.  But  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  the  premier's  lieutenaBtSi  a  tiled  dnd  faithful  fol- 
lower, a  disciple,  ind^edy-*-i as  was  Peel  himself  of  Can* 
ning,  and  Canning  of  Pitii  He  addressed  the  House 
in  all  the  important  debates;  —  on  railways,  on  agri- 
cultural interests,  on  the  abolition  of  *he  com  laws, 
on  the  Dissenters^  Chapel  Bills,  on  sugar  duties,  —  a 
conservative  of  conservatives,  yet  showing  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  justice  in  everything  except  justice 
to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  College,  and  in  consequence  re- 
signed his  office  when  the  decision  of  the  government 
was  made  known, — a  rare  act  of 
for  which  from  first  to  last  he  h 
distinguished  in  all  political  as 
ters.  His  resignation  of  office  k 
bis  views;  and  he  disclaimed  in 
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constitution,  and  the  history  of  the  country,  the  voting 
of  money  to  restore  and  strengthen  the  Eoman  Catho- 
fic  Church  of  Ireland.  In  deference  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  general  cause  of  education  his  opposi- 
tion was  not  bitter  or  persistent ;  and  the  progr^sive 
views  which  have  always  marked  his  career  led  him 
to  support  the  premier  in  his  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
he  having  been,  like  his  chief,  converted  to  the  free- 
trade  doctrines  of  Cobden.  But  the  retirement  of  such 
prominent  men  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Lord 
Stanley  (of  Alderley)  from  his  ministry,  as  protection- 
ists, led  to  its  breaking  up  in  1846  and  an  attempt  to 
form  a  new  one  under  Lord  John  Russell,  which  failed ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  direction  of  a  government 
pledged  to  repeai  the  corn  laws  of  1815.  As  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  a  zealous  protectionist,  under  whose 
influence  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  been  elected  member  of 
Parlianient,  the  latter  no\y^  resigned  his  seat  as  member 
for  Newark,  and  consequently  remained  without  a  seat 
in  that  memorable  session  of  1846  which  repealed  the 
corn  laws. 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  successful 
in  passing  the  most  important  bill  since  that  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  in  1832,  was  doomed;  as  we  have  al- 
ready noted  in  the  Lecture  on  that  great  leader,  it  fell 
on  the  Irish  question,  and  Lord  John  Russell  became 
the  h^d  of  the  government.     In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
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Gladstone  was  chosen  to  represent  the  University  oi 
Oxford  in  Parliament,  —  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
honors  which  he  ever  received,  and  which  he  duly 
prized.  As  the  champion  of  the  English  Church  rep- 
resented by  the  University,  and  as  one  of  its  greatest 
scholars,  he  richly  deserved  the  coveted  prize. 

On  the  accidental  death  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1850 
the  conservative  party  became  disintegrated,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  held  himself  aloof  both  from  Whigs  and 
Tories,  learning  wisdom  from  Sir  James  Graham  (one 
of  the  best  educated  and  most  accomplished  statesman 
of  the  day),  and  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  par- 
liamentary tactics,  and  of  all  great  political  questions. 
It  was  then  that  in  the  interval  of  public  business  he 
again  visited  Italy,  in  the  winter  of  1850-51 ;  this  time 
not  for  mere  amusement  and  recreation,  but  for  the 
health  of  a  beloved  daughter.  While  in  Jfaples  he 
was  led  to  examine  its  prisons  (with  philanthropic 
aim),  and  to  study  the  general  policy  and  condition  of 
the  Neapolitan  government.  The  result  was  his  famous 
letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  awful  despotism  under 
which  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  groaned,  where 
over  twenty  thousand  political  prisoners  were  incar- 
cerated, and  one- half  of  the  Deputies  were  driven 
into  exile  in  defiance  of  all  law;  where  the  prisons 
were  dens  of  filth  and  horror,  and  all  sorts  of  unjust 
•harges  were  fabricated  ii\  order  to  ^et  rid  of  incon- 
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venient  persona.  I  have  read  nothing  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  superior  in  the  ypblj  of  style  to  these 
letters, -^earnest  and  straightforward^  almost  fieroe  in 
their  inyective>  reminding  one  in  many  respects  of 
Brougham's  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  but  with  a 
greater  array  of  fects,  so  clearly  and  forcibly  put  as 
not  only  to  produce  conviction  but  to  kindle  wrath. 
The  government  of  Naples  had  sworn  to  maintain  a 
free  constitution,  but  had  disgracefully  and  without 
compunction  violated  every  one  of  its  conditioner,  and 
perpetrf«ted  cruelties  and  iigustices  which  would  have 
^^yaiied  the  judges  of  imperial  Borne,  and  defended 
them  by  a  casuistry  which  surpassed  in  its  insult  to 
the  human  understanding  that  of  the  priests  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

The  indignation  created  by  Gladstone's  letters  ex- 
tended beyond  England  to  France  and  Germany,  and 
probably  had  no  slight  influence  in  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  government  was 
the  most  unjust^  tyrannical,  and  cruel  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  chief  evil  was 
not  in  chaining  suspected  politicians  of  character  and 
rank  to  the  vilest  felons,  and  immuring  tiiem  in  under- 
ground cells  too  filthy  and  horrible  to  be  approached 
even  by  physicians,  for  months  and  years  before  their 
iiaock*trials  began,  but  in  the  utter  perversion  of  justice 
in  the  courts  by  judges  who  dared  not  go  counter  to 
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tbJe  dictation  or  even  wishes  of  the  executive  govem- 
ment  with  its  deadly  and  unconquerable  hatred  of 
•everything  whiph  looked  like  political  Ubetty,  All 
these  thin^  and  othets  Mr.  Gladstone  exposed  with 
an  eloquence  glowing  and  burning  with  righteous  and 
fearless  indignation. 

The  Neapolitan  government  attempted  to  make  a 
denial  of  the  terrible  charges;  but  the  defence  was 
feeble  and  inconclusive,  and  the  statesman  who  made 
-the  accusation  was  not  convicted  even  of  exaggeration, 
although  the  heartless  tyrant  may  have  felt  that  he 
was  no  more  guilty  than  other  monarchs  bent  on  sus- 
taining absolutism  at  any  cost  aud  under  any  plea  in 
the  midst  of  atheists,  a^a/ssins,  and  anarchists.  It  is 
said  that  Warren  Hastings,  under  the  terrible  invec- 
tives of  Burke,  felt  himself  to  be  the  greatest  criminal 
in  the  worid,  even  when  he  was  conscious  of  having 
rendered  invaluable  services  to  Great  Britain,  which 
the  country  in  the  main  adtnowledged.  In  one  sense, 
therefore,  a  statem-ent  may  be  rhetorically  exaggerated, 
even  when  the  facts  which  support  it  are  incontro- 
vertible, as  the  remorseless  logic  of  Calvin  leads  to 
deductions  which  no  One  fully  believes,— -the  decretum 
qiiidem  horfihih,  as  Calvin  himself  confessed.  Put  is 
it  easy  to  convict  Mr.  Gladstone  of  other  exaggeration 
than  that  naturally  produced  by  uncommon  ability 
to  array  feofes  ^  ae  to  prodnoe  conviction,  which  in- 
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deed  is  tbe  talent  of  the  advocate  rather  than  that 
of  the  judge? 

The  year  1848  was  a  period  of  agitation  and  revo- 
lution in  every  country  in  Europe ;  and  most  govern- 
ments, being  unpopular,  were  compelled  to  suppress 
riots  and  insurrections,  and  to  maintain  order  under 
exceeding  difficulties.  England  was  no  exception ;  and 
public  discontents  had  some  justification  in  the  great 
deficiency  in  the  national  treasury,  the  distress  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  friction  which  new  laws,  however  bene- 
ficent, have  to  pass  through. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Disraeli  was  making  himself 
prominent  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  foe  to  the  adminis- 
tration. He  was  clever  in  nicknames  and  witty  ex- 
pressions,—  as  when  he  dubbed  the  Blue  Book  of  the 
Import  Duties  Committee  "  the  greatest  work  of  im- 
agination that  the  nineteenth  century  had  produced." 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  match  for  this  great  parliamen- 
tary fencer  in  irony,  in  wit,  in  sarcasm,  and  in  bold  at 
tacks ;  but  even  in  a  House  so  fond  of  jokes  as  that 
of  the  Commons  he  commanded  equal  if  not  greater 
attention  by  his  luminous  statements  of  fact  and  the 
earnest  solemnity  of  his  manner.  Benjamin  Disraeli 
entered  Parliament  in  1837,  as  a  sort  of  democratic 
Tory,  when  the  death  of  King  William  IV.  necessitated 
a  general  election.  His  maiden  speech  as  member  for 
Maidstone  was  a  failure ;  not  because  he  could  not  speak 
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well,  but  because  a  oertain  set  determined  to  crush  him, 
and  made  such  a  noise  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down, 
declaring  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  should  hear  him.  He  was  already  famous 
for  his  novels,  and  for  a  repaiarkable  command  of  lan- 
guage; the  pet  of  aristocratic  women,  and  admired 
generally  for  his  wit  and  brilliant  conversation,  al- 
though he  provoked  criticism  for  the  vulgar  finery  of 
his  dress  and  the  affectation  of  his  manners*  Already 
he  was  intimate  with  Lord  Lyndhurst»  a  lion  in  the 
highest  aristocratic  circles,  and  umversally  conceded  to 
be  a  man  of  genius.  Why  should  not  such  a  man, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  aspire  to  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment ?  His  future  rival,  Qladstone,  though  five  years 
his  junior,  had  already  been  in  Parliament  three  years, 
and  was  distinguished  as  an  orator  before  Disraeli  had 
a  chance  to  enter  the  House  o£  Commons  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  but  his  extraordinary  power 
was  not  felt  until  he  attacked  his  master  on  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  nor  was  he  the  rival  of  Mr.  Olad- 
stone  until  the  Tory  party  was  disintegrated  and 
broken  into  seations.  In  1847,  however,  he  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  most  conservative  sec- 
tion, —  the  party  of  protection,  —  while  Gladstone 
beaded  the  followers  of  PeeL 

On  the  disruption  of   the  Whig  administration  in 
1851  under  Lord  John  Kuasell,  who  was  not  strong 
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enough  for  6uch  uiiBettled  times,  Lord  Derby  became 
premier,  and  Disraeli  took  office  under  him  as  chan 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  —  a  pofit  which  he  held  for 
only  a  short  time,  the  "  coalition  cabinet  *'  under  Lord 
Aberdeen  having  succeeded  that  of  Lord  Derby,  keep- 
ing ofl&ce  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  leaving  the 
Tories  out  in  the  cold  until  1858- 

Of  this  famous  coalition  ministry  Mr.  Gladstone 
naturally  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  having 
exhibited  remarkable  financial  ability  in  demolishing 
the  arguments  of  Disraeli  when  he  introduced  his 
budget  as  ohancellbr  in  18S1  ;'but  although  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  great  men  began  aboiit  this  time, 
neither  of  them  had  reached  the  lofty  position  which 
t^y  were  destined  to  attain.  They  both  held  sub* 
ordinate  posts.  The  prime  minister  was  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen;  but  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  commanding 
genius  of  the  cabinet,  controlling  as  foreign  minister  the 
diplomacy  of  the  country  in  stormy  times.  He  was 
experienced,  versatile,  liberal,  popular,  and  ready  in  de- 
bate. His  fore^n  policy  was  vigorous  and  aggressive, 
raising  England  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  and 
making  her  the  most  foritridable  Power  in  Europe.  His 
diplomatic  and  administrative  talents  were  equally  re> 
markable,  so  that  he  held  office  of  some  kind  In  every 
Successive  administration  but  one  for  fifty  y^rs^.  He 
was  secretary-at-war  as  far  back  as  the  =  contest  with 
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Kapoleon,  and  fordgn  ftdcvdtarj  in  1830  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Grey.  H:^  ofiScial  life  may 
almost  be  said  to  Hare  been  passed  in  the  Foreign 
Office ;  he  was  acqnainted  with  all  its  details,  and  as 
indefatigable  in  business  as  he  was  witty  in  society,  to 
the  pleasures  of  which  he  was  unusually  devoted.  He 
checked  the  ambition  kA  France  in  1840  on  the  East* 
em  question,  and  brought  about  the  cordial  alliance 
between  France  a^ad  England  in  the  Crimean  war. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  -not  agree  with  Lord  Palmerston 
in  reference  to  the  Crimean  war.  Like  Lord  Aberdeen, 
his  policy  was  pacific,  avoiding  war  ex)C€lpt  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity;  but  m  this  matter  he  was  not  only 
in  the  minority  in  tbe^  cabinet  but  not  On  the  popular 
side, — the  Press  and  the  people  and  the  Commons 
being  clamoirdtts  for  warl  'As'  already  shown,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  unsatialaotory  wars  in  English  his" 
tory,~c(mdacted  to  a  successful  close,  indeed,  but 
with  an  immense  expenditure  of  bl6od  and  money, 
and  with  such  an  amount  of  blundering  m  manage- 
ment as  to  bring  disgracie  rather  than  glory  on  the 
government  and  the  country.  But  it  was  not  for  Mr. 
Gkdstone  to  take  a  conspicfuous  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  unfortunate  war.  His  business  was  with 
the  finances,  —  to  raise  money  for  the  pubKc  exigen- 
cies; and  in  this  business  he  never  had  a  superior. 
He  not  only  selected  with  admirable  wisdom  the  ar» 
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tides  to  be  taxed,  but  in  bis  budgets  he  made  tiie 
minutest  details  interesting.  He  infused  eloquence 
into  figures;  his  audiences  would  listen  to  his  finan- 
cial statements  for  five  continuous  hours  without 
wearying.  But  his  greatest  triumph  as  finance  min- 
ister was  in  making  the  countay/  accept  without 
grumbling  an  enormous  income  tax  because  he  made 
plain  its  necessity. 

The  mistakes  of  the  coalition  ministry  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  war  led  to  its  dissolution,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  became  prime  minister,  Lord  Clarendon 
foreign  minister,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  retained  his  post 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  yet  only  for  a  short 
time.  On  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to*  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  At  this  crisis  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Eussia  died,  and  the  cabinet,  with 
a  large  preponderance  of  Whigs,  having  everything 
their  own  way,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Yet  the  great  services  and  abilities  of  Gladstone  as 
finance  minister  were  everywhere  concede^,  not  only 
for  his  skill  in  figures  but  for  his  wisdom  in  selecting 
and  imposing  duties  that  were  acceptable  to  the  coun- 
try and  did  not  press  he^vijy  upo^  the  poor,  thus 
following  out  the  policy  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  be- 
queathed.    Ever  since,  this  has  been  the  aim  as  well 
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OS  the  duty  of  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  whatever 
party  has  been  in  the  ascendent 

From  this  time  onward  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  pro- 
nounced free-trader  of  the  Manchester  school.  His 
conscientious  studies  into  the  mutual  relations  of  tax- 
ation, production,  and  commerce  had  convinced  him 
that  national  prosperity  lay  along  the  line  of  freedom 
of  endeavor.  He  had  taken  a  great  departure  from 
the  principles  he  had  originally  advocated,  which  of 
course  provoked  a  bitter  opposition  from  his  former 
friends  and  allies.  He  was  no  longer  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  conservative  party,  but  swung  more  and 
more  by  degrees  from  his  old  policy  as  light  dawned 
upon  his  mind  and  experience  taught  him  wisdom. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  this 
man,  —  opinionated  and  strongJieaded  as  he  undoubt- 
edly is,  —  are  to  be  found  in  the  receptive  quality  of 
his  mind,  by  which  he  is  open  to  new  ideas,  and  in 
the  steady  courage  with  which  he  affirms  and  stands  by 
his  convictions  when  once  he  has  by  reasoning  arrived 
at  them.  It  took  thirteen  years  of  parliamentary  strife 
before  the  Peelites,  whom  he  led,  were  finally  incor- 
porated with  the  Liberal  party- 
Mr.  Gladstone,  now  without  office,  became  what  is 
called  an  independent  member  of  the  House,  yet  active 
in  watching  public  interests,  giving  his  vote  and  influ- 
ence to  measures  which  he  considered  would  be  most 
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beneficial  to  the  country  irrespective  of  party.  Mean- 
time, the  continued  mistakes  of  the  war  and  the  finan* 
cial  burdens  incident  to  a  conflict  of  such  magnitude 
had  gradually  produced  disaffection  with  the  govern- 
ment of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  hetul.  The 
ministry,  defeated  on  an  unimportant  matter^  but  one 
which  showed  the  animus  of  the  country,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  the  Conservatives  —  no  longer 
known  by  tiw  opprobrious  nidmame  of  Tories —  came 
into  power  (1858)  under  the  premiership  of  Lord 
Derby,  Disraeli  becoming  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  leader  of  his  oWn  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  this  administration  also  was  short-lived,  lasting 
only  about  a  year ;  and  in  June,  1859,  a  aew  coalition 
ministry  was  again  formed  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
which  oontibued  seven  years,  Mr.  Gladstoxie  returning 
to  his  old  post  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  fifty  years  of  age. 
His  political  career  thus  far,  however  useful  and  honor- 
able, had  not  been  extraordinary.  Mr.  Pitt  was  prime 
minister  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Fox,  Canning, 
and  Castlereagh  at  forty  were  more  famous  than  Glad- 
stone. His  political  promotion  had  not  been  as  rapid 
as  that  of  Lord  John  Bueseil  or  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
eloquence  of  his  speeches,  the  lucidity  of  his  financial 
,  statements,  and  the  moral  purity  o£  his  character ;  but 
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he  was  not  then  preeminently  great,  either  for  ini- 
tiative genius  or  commanding  infiaenca  Aside  from 
politics,  be  was  conceded  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  learned  theologian,  ^*-  distinguished  for  eodcsi- 
astical  lore  rather  than  as  an  original  thinker.  He  had 
written  no  great  book  likely  to  be  a  standard  authority. 
As  a  writer  he  was  inf^or  to  Macaiilay  and  Newman, 
nor  had  he  the  judicial  powers  of  Hallam.  He  could 
not  be  said  to  have  occupied  more  than  one  sphere, 
that  of  politics, -^  here  unlike  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  even 
Lyndhurst  ahd  Brougham. 

In  1868,  however,  Gladstone  appeared  in  a  new 
light,  d.nd  commanded  immediate  attention  by  the 
publication  of  his  **  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Ho- 
meric Age,"  —  a  remarkable  work-in  three  large  octavo 
volumes,  which  called  into  the  controversial  field  of 
Greek  history  a  host  of  critics,  like  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  yet  conceded  to  Mr.  Gladstone  wonderful  clas* 
sical  learning,  and  the  more  wonderful  as  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  affairs  of  State,  and  without  the  supposed 
leisure  for  erudite  studies.  This  learned  work  entitled 
him  to  a  high  position  in  another  sphere  than  that 
of  politics.  Guizot  wrote  learned  histories  of  modem 
political  movements,  but  he  oould  not  have  written  so 
able  a  treatise  as  Gladstone's  on  the  Homeric  age. 
Some  advanced  German  critics  took  exceptions  to  the 
author's  statements  about  early  Greek  history  jet  i^ 
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cannot  be  questioned  that  he  has  thrown  a  bright  if 
not  a  new  light  on  the  actors  of  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
the  age  when  they  were  supposed  to  live.  The  illus- 
trious author  is  no  agnostic.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
knowledge  that  in  some  things  he  is  not  up  to  the 
times,  but  for  a  conservative  bent  of  mind  which  leads 
him  to  distrust  destructive  criticism.  Gladstone  has 
been  content  to  present  the  ancient  world  as  revealed 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  whether  Homer  lived  less  than 
a  hundred  years  from  the  heroic  deeds  described  with 
such  inimitable  charm,  or  whether  he  did  not  live  at 
all.  He  wrote  the  book  not  merely  to  amuse  his 
leisure  hours,  but  to  incite  students  to  a  closer  study 
of  the  works  attributed  to  iiim  who  alone  is  enrolled 
with  the  two  other  men  now  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  immortal  poets.  Gladstone's  admiration  for  Homer 
is  as  unbounded  as  that  of  Grerman  scholars  for  Dante 
and  Shakspeare.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
this  work  on  the  heroic  age  was  written  during  the 
author^s  retirement  from  office ;  it  was  probably  the 
result  of  his  life-studies  on  Grecian  literature,  which 
he  pursued  with  unusual  and  genuine  enthusiasm. 
Who  among  American  statesmen  or  even  scholars  are 
competent  to  such  an  undertaking  ? 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1860,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
elected  Lord  Eector  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
bur<jh  in    recognition    of    his   scholarly    attainments^ 
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and  delivered  a  notable  inaugural  address  on  the  work 
of  universities. 

The  chief  duty  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  seven 
years  connection  with  the  new  coalition  party,  headed 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  to  prepare  his  annual  budget^ 
or  financial  statement,  with  a  proposed  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion, as  chancellor  kA  the  exchequer*  During  these 
years  his  fame-  as  a  finance  minister  was  confirmed 
As  such  no  minister  ever  equalled  him,  except  perhaps 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to 
go  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  taxes  he  increased  and 
those  he  reduced.  The  end  he  proposed  in  general  was 
to  remove  such  as  were  oppressive  on  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  and  to  develop  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  nation, — to  make  it  richer  and  more  prosperous, 
while  it  felt  the  burden  of  supplying  needful  moneys 
for  the  government  less  onerous.  Nor  would  it.be 
interesting  to  Americans  to  go  into  those  statistics.  I 
wonder  even  why  they  were  so  interesting  to  the  Eng- 
lish  people.  One  would  naturally  think  that  it  was  of 
Uttle  consequence  whether  duties  on  some  one  com* 
modity  were  reduced,  or  those  on  another  were  in- 
ereasfed,  so  long  as  •  the  deficit  in  the  national  income 
had  to  be  raised  somehow,  whether  by  direct  or  indi- 
rect taxation ;  but  the  interest  generally  felt  in  these 
matters  was  intense,  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament. 
I  can  understand  why  the  paper-makers  should  object 
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when  it  wc^s  proposed  to  remoYe  tiie  last  protective 
duty,  and  why  the  publicans  should  wax  indignant  if 
an  additional  tax  were  imposed  on  hc^ ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  present  when  the  opening  speech  on 
the  budget  was  to  be  made  by  the  dMuacellor,  why  the 
intensest  exbiteHttent  should  pi^evail,  why  membeni 
should  sit  for  five  hours  emaptuied  to  hear  financial 
details  presented,  why  every  seat  in  the  galleries 
should  be  taken  by:  distinguished  visitors,  and  all  t^e 
journals  the  next  day  should  bfe  filled  with  panegyric* 
or  detractions  as  to  the  minist^'s  iibility  or  wisdom. 

It  would  seem  that  no  ^qu^rtiions  conoeming  war  or 
peace,  oi^  the-  extension  of  the  suffrage,  or  the  removal 
of  great  moral  evils,  or  promised  boons  in  education, 
or  Church  'disestablishment,  or  threatened  dangers  to 
the  State,  *— q*iestions  touching  the  very  life  of  tie 
nation, —^  received  so  much  attention  or  excited  so 
great  interest  ds  those  whieh  affected  the  small  bur- 
dens  which  the  people  had  to  bear;  not  the  burden 
of  taxation  itself,  but  how  that  should  be  distributed* 
I  will  not  say  that  the  English  are  *'  a  nation  of  shop* 
keepers;"  but  I  do  say  that  comparatively  small 
matters  occupy  the  thoughts  of  men  in  every  country 
outside  the  routine  of  ordinary  duties,  and  form  the 
staple  of  ordinary  conversation, —  among  pedants,  the 
difference  between  ac  and  et ;  among  aristocrats,  the 
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inyestigation: of  pedigrees;  in  soci^7»  the  comparative 
merits  of  horses*  the  movements  of  well-known  p©r- 
S(His,  the  speed  of  ocean  ateameors,  boat*raoes,  the  dresses 
of  ladies  of  fashion,  fbotball  contests;  the  last  novel, 
weddings,  receptions,  the  trials  of  hotas^keepersy  the 
claimB  of  rival  singers;,  the  gestures  and  declamation  of 
favorite  pky>actors,  the  platitudes  of  popular  preach- 
ers, the  rise  and  fall  <  of  stocks,  mnrders  in  bdr-^rpoms, 
robberies  in  stores,  accidental  fires  in  distanii:  localities, 
^-^  these  and  xxtheir  innuDderable  foitos  of  gossip^  coU 
lected  by  newspapers*  and  retailed  in  drawing-rooms, 
which  have  no  important  beaxiog  on  hutnan  liie,^ 
national  welfare  oar  immortal  dedtiny.  It  is/  not 
that  the  ^elaborate  presentations  bf  financtial  details 
for  which  Mr.  Gladsljone  il^s  so  juady  famous  weore 
without  impdrtanoe.  I  only  wonder  why  they  should 
have  had  such  oveorwhelmkig  interest  to  English 
legi&lators  |tmi  the  English  public;  abd  why  his 
statistics  should  have  given  him  daitns  to  transcend- 
ent oratory  and  the  profoundest  stiatesmaliship, — ^for 
it  is  undeniable .  that  his  financial  speeches  brought 
him  more  fariie  and  impottance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  all  the  others  he  made  during  those  seven 
years  of  parliamsantcury  gladiatorship.  One  of  these 
triumphantly  carried  through  Parliament  a  oommerciai 
reciprocity  treaty  with  France,  arranged  by  Mr.  Cob- 
ien;  and  another,  scarcely  less  notable,  repealed  the 
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duty  on  paper,  —  a  measure  of  great  importance  for 
the  facilitation  of  making  books  and  cheapening  news- 
papers, but  both  of  which  were  desperately  opposed 
by  the  monopolists  and  manufacturers. 

Some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  other  speeches  stand  on 
higher  ground  and  are  of  permanent  value ;  they  will 
live  for  the  lofty  sentiments  and  the  comprehensive 
knowledge  which  marked  them,  —  appealing  to   the 
highest  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  hearts  of   those 
common  people  of  whom  all  nations  are  chiefly  com- 
posed.    Among  these  might  be  mentioned  those  which 
related  to  Italian  affairs,  sympathizing  with  the  strug 
gle  which  the  Italians  were  making  to  secure  consti- 
tutional liberty  and  the  unity  of  their  nation, — severe 
on  the  despotism  of  thsft  miserable  king  of  Naples, 
Francis  IL,  whom  Garibaldi  had  overthrown  with  a 
handful  of  men.     Mr.  Gladstone,  ever  since  his  last 
visit  to  Naples,  had  abominated  the  outrages  which  its 
government  had  perpetrated  on  a  gallant  and  aspiring 
people,  and  warmly  supported  them  by  his  eloquence. 
In  the  same  friendly  spirit,  in  1858,  he  advocated  in 
ParUament  a  free  constitution  for  the  Ionian  islands, 
then  under  British  rule;    and  when  sent  thither  as 
British  commissioner  he  addressed  the  Senate  of  those 
islands,  at  Corfu,  in  the  Italian  language.    The  islands 
were  by  their  own  desire  finally  ceded  to  Greece,  whose 
prosperity  as  an  independent  and  united  nation  Mr. 
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Gladstone  ever  had  at  heart.     The  land  of  Homer  to 
him  was  hallowed  ground. 

On  one  subject  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  great  mistake, 
which  he  afterward  squarely  acknowledged, — and  this 
was  in  reference  to  the  American  civil  war.  In  1862, 
while  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  made  a  speech  at 
Newcastle  in  which  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
Jeflferson  Davis  had  "already  succeeded  in  making 
the  Southern  States  of  America  [which  were  in  re- 
volt] an  independent  nation."  This  opinion  caused 
a  great  sensation  in  both  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  alienated  many  friends,  —  especially  as 
Earl  Russell,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  had  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Confederate  States.  It  was 
the  indiscretion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
which  disturbed  some  of  his  warmest  supporters  in 
England;  but  in  America  the  pain  arose  from  the 
fact  that  so  great  a  man  had  expressed  such  an 
opinion,  —  a  man,  moreover,  for  whom  America  had 
then  and  still  has  the  greatest  admiration  and  rever- 
ence. It  was  feared  that  his  sympathies,  like  those 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  upper  classes  in  England 
at  the  time,  were  with  the  South  rather  than  the 
North,  and  chiefly  because  the  English  manufacturers 
had  to  pay  twenty  shillings  instead  of  eight -pence 
a  pound  for  cotton.  It  Was  natural  for  a  manu- 
{<^cturing  country  to  feel  this  injury  to  its  interests; 
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but  it  was  not  magnanimous  in  vie#  of  the  tremen* 
dous  issues  which  were  at  stake,  and  it  was  inQcm* 
sistent  with  the  saorifioes  which  England  had  nobly 
made  in  the  emancipation  of  ht^a:  own  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  For  England  to  give  hw  moral  aiupport 
to  the  revolted  Southern  ^^ates,  founding  their  Con- 
federacy upon  the  ban^ul  principle  of  human  slavery, 
was  a  matter  of  grave  lamentation  with  patriots  at 
the  North,  to  say  nothing  of  the  apparent  English 
indifferenoe  to  the  superior  oiviliaation  of  the  free 
States  and  the  great  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted 
in  a  struggle  of  >life  and  death.  It  even  seemed 
to  some  that  the  English  aristocracy  were  hypocriti-^ 
cal  in  their  professions,  and  at  heart  were  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  liberty  ;  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
cared  more  for  money  than  justice, — ^as  seemingly 
illustrated  by  the  war  with  China  to  enforce  the  opium 
trade  against  the  protest  of  the  Chinese  government, 
pagan  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  swung  away  from  the  Con- 
servative party.  In  1864  he  had  vigorously  supported 
a  bill  for  enlarging  the  parliamentary  franchise  by 
reducing  the  limit  of  required  rental  from  £10  to  £6, 
declaring  that  the  burden  of  proof  rested  on  those 
who  would  exclude  forty-nine^fiftieths  of  the  working- 
classes  from  the  franchise.  He  also,  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  cattsed  great  excitement  by  admitting 
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the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Irish  Church, — 
that  is,  the  Church  of  Ei^land  among  the  Irish  people ; 
sustained  by  their  taxes,  but  ministering  to  only  one- 
eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  population.  These  and  other 
similar  evidences  of  his  liberal  tendencies  alienated  his 
Oxford  constituency,  the  last  people  in  the  realm  to 
adopt  liberal  measures;  and  on  the  proroguement  of 
Parliament  in  1865,  and  the  new  election  which  fol- 
lowed, he  was  defeated  as  member  for  the  University, 
although  he  was  a  High  Churchman  and  the  pride  of 
the  University,  devoted  to  its  interests  heart  and  souL 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  exceeding  bitterness  of  political 
parties  that  such  ingratitude  should  have  been  shown 
to  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  that  Oxford  has  pro- 
duced for  a  century.  It  was  in  this  year  also  that  on 
completing  his  term  as  Hector  of  the  University  of 
Edinbuigh  he  retired  with  a  notable  address  on  the 
**  Place  of  Ancient  Greece  in  the  Providential  Order ; " 
thus  anew  emphasizing  his  scholarly  equipment  as  a 
son  of  Oxford. 

The  Liberal  party,  however,  were  generally  glad  of 
Gladstone's  defeat,  since  it  would  detach  him  from  the 
Univessity.  He  now  belonged  more  emphatically  to 
the  country,  and  was  more  free  and  unshackled  to 
pursue  his  great  career,  as  Sit  Robert  Peel  had  been 
before  him  in  similar  circumstances.  Instead  of  rep- 
resenting a  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  set  of  clergy- 
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men  and  scholars,  he  was  chosen  at  once  to  represent 
quite  a  diflferent  body,  —  even  the  liberal  voters  of 
South  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  district. 

The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
Octobef  17,  1865,  made  Earl  Eussell  prime  minister, 
while  Gladstone  resumed  under  the  new  government 
his  post  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  now  be- 
came formally  the  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Irish  questions  in  1866  came  prominently  to  the 
front,  for  the  conditioh  of  Ireland  at  that  time  was  as 
alarming  as  it  was  deplorable,  with  combined  Fenian- 
ism  and  poverty  and  disaffection  in  every  quarter.  So 
grave  was  the  state  of  this  unhappy  country  that  the 
government  felt  obliged  to  bring  in  a  bill  suspending 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  eloquently  supported.  His  oonveision  to 
Liberal  views  was  during  this  session  seen '  in  bringing 
-in  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church- 
rates,  in  aid  of  Dissenters ;  but  before  it  could  be  car- 
ried  through  its  various  stages  a  change  of  ministry 
had  taken  place  on  another  issue,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives again  came  into  power,  with  Lord  Derby  for 
prime  minister  and  Disraeli  for  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

This  fall  of  the  Liberal  miniatry  waa  brought  about 
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by  the  Reform  Bill,  Which  Lord  Russell  had  pi^epared, 
and  which  was  introduced  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
ex<ihequer  amid  unparalleled  excitement.  Finance 
measures  lost  their  interest  in  the  fierceness  of  the 
politioai  combat.  It  was  not  so  important  a  measure 
as  that  of  the  reform  of  1832  in  its  political  conse- 
quences, but  it  was  of  importan-ee  enough  to  enlist 
absorbing  interest  throughout  the  kingdom ;  it  would 
have  added  f6ur  hundred  thousand  Uiew  voters.  While 
it  satisfied  the  Liberals,  it  w^s  regarded  by  the  Con* 
servatives  as  a  dangerous  concession,  opening  the  doors 
too  widely  to  the  people.  Its  most  brilliant  and- 
effective  opponent  was  Mr.  Lowe,  whose  orat6ry  raised 
him  at  once  to  fame  and  influence.  Seldoln  has  such 
eloquence  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and 
from  all  the  leading  debaters  on  both  sides.  Mr. 
Gladstone  outdid  himself,  but  perhaps  waa  ^  little  too 
profuse  with  his  Latin  quotations.  The  debate  waii 
continued  for  eight  successive  nights.  The  final 
division  was  the  largest  ever  known :  the  government 
found  itself  in  a  minority  of  eleven,  and  consequently 
resigned*  Lord  Derby,  as  has  been  said,  was  again 
prime  minister. 

The  memorable  rivabry  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  now  continued  in  deeper  earnest^ 
and  never  ceased  so  long  as  the  latter  statesman  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.      They  were  re* 
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cognized  to  be  the  heads  of  their  respective  parties,  — 
two  giants  in  debate ;  two  great  parliamentary  gladia- 
tors, on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  nation  rested.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  more  earnest,  the  more  learned,  and 
the  more  solid  in  his  blows.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the 
more  adroit,  the  more  witty,  and  the  more  brilliant 
in  his  thrusts.  Both  were  equally  experienced.  The 
one  appealed  to  justice  and  truth;  the  other  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  House  and  the  pride  of  a  nation  ot 
classes.  One  was  armed  with  a  heavy  dragoon  sword ; 
the  other  with  a  light  rapier,  which  he  used  with  ex- 
•traordinary  skill.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  in  his  recent 
"  Life  of  Gladstone,*'  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
a  letter  of  Lord  Houghton,  May,  1867  :  — 

"  I  met  Gladstone  at  breakfast.  He  seems  quite  awed 
with  the  diabolical  cleverness  of  Dizzy,  '  who,'  he  says,  *  is 
gradually  driving  all  ideas  of  political  honor  out  of  the 
House,  and  accustoming  it  to  the  most  revolting  cynicism.' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  sense  of  humor  has  always  been 
conspicuously  absent  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  character." 

Sometimes  one  of  these  rival  leaders  was  on  the 
verge  of  victory  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  both 
equally  gained  the  applause  of  the  spectators.  Two 
such  combatants  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  —  one,  the  champion  of  the  people ;  the 
other,  of  the  aristocracy.  What  each  said  was  read 
the   next    day  by  every  family   in    the   land.     Both 
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were  probably  greatest  in  op|)osition,  since  more  un» 
constrained.  Of  the  two,  Disraeli  was  superior  in  the 
control  of  his  temper  and  in  geniality  of  disposition, 
making  members  roar  with  laughter  by  his  off-hand 
vituperation  and  ingenuity  in  inventing  nicknames. 
Gladstone  was  superior  in  sustained  reasoning,  in  lofty 
sentiments,  and  in  the  music  of  his  voice,  accompanied 
by  that  solemnity  of  manner  which  usually  passes  for 
profundity  and  the  index  of  deep  convictions.  As 
for  rhetorical  power,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
was  the  superior,  —  though  the  sentences  of  both  were 
too  long.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  tell  which  of 
the  two  was  the  more  ambitious  and  more  tenacious 
of  office.  Both,  it  is  said,  bade  for  popularity  in  the 
measures  they  proposed.  Both  were  politicians.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  great  difference  between  politicians  and 
statesmen ;  but  a  man  may  be  politic  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  lover  of  his  country,  like  Lord  Palmerston 
himself;  and  a  man  may  advocate  large  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  statesmanship  which  are  neither  pop- 
ular nor  appreciated. 

The  new  Conservative  ministry  was  a  shoit  one. 
Coming  into  power  on  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  reform 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Tory  govern- 
ment recognized  the  popular  demand  on  which  that 
bill  had  been  based;  and  though  Mr.  Disraeli  coolly 
introduced  a  reform  bill  of  their  own  which  was  really 
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^ore  radical  than  the  Liberal  bill  had  been,  and  al 
though  at  the  hands  of  the  opposition  it  was  so  modi* 
fied  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  declared  that  the  only 
word  unaltered  was  the  initial  ^'  whereas,"  its  passage 
was  claimed  as  a  great  Gonservative  victory.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  Earl  of  Derby  retired  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  premier; 
but  the  current  of  Liberalism  set  in  so  strongly  in  the 
ensuing  elections  tha^  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  1868, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  nowi  for  the  first  time  became 
prime  minister. 

This  wa$  the  golden  period  of   Gladstone's  public 
services.      During    Disraeli's    short   lease   of    power, 
Gladstone  had  carried   the   abolition  of   compulsory 
church-rates,  atid  had  ikioved,  with  great  ^eloquence, 
the  disestablishment  of  the  F/Uglish  Church  in  Irelaud. 
Qn  the  latter  question  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
an  appeal  m^e  to  the  country;  and  the  triumphant 
success  of  the  Liberals  brought   Mr*  Gladstone  into 
power  with  ttie  brightest  prospects  for  the  cause  to 
which  he   was  now  committed.     He  was  fifty-nine 
years  old  before  be  reached  the  supreme  object  of  his 
ambition,  — to  rule  England;  but  in  accordance  with 
law,   and  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  jtistioe.    In 
England  the  stiongest  man  can  usually,  by  persevering 
energy,  reach  the 'highest  position  to  which  a  subject 
may  aspire.     In  the  United  States,  JMjlitical  ambition 
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is  defeated  by  rivajries  waki  animosities.  PracticaUy 
the  Preaideiit  reigPkS,  like  absolute  kings,  "  by  the  giaoe 
of  God/' — ^aa  it  would  seem  when  so  many  ordinary 
men,  and  evien  obeoure,  are  elevated  to  the  highest 
place,  and  when  these  comparatively  imknOwn  men 
often  develop  when  elected  the  virtues  and  abilities 
of  a  Saul ^ or  a  JJftvid,^  as  in.  the  cases  of  linoohi 
and  Gartield.  •> 

So  great  was  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
thia  time,  so  profound  was  the  respect  he  inspired  for 
his  lofty  character,  his  abilities,  his  vast  and  varied 
learning,  his:  unimpeachable. integrity  and  c(Hiscientious 
discharge  of  his  duties^  tixol  for  five  years  he  was 
virtually  dictatdr,  Mdelding-  more  power  than  any  pre- 
mier sinee  Htti  if  we  except  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his 
glory.  He  was  not  a  dictator  in  the  sense  that  Met- 
temich  or  Bismarck  was,. -^  not  a  grand  vizier,  the 
vicegerent  of  an  absolute  memauroh,  controlling  the  for- 
eign policy,  the  arinyj  the  police,  and  the  national 
expendituiies.  He  could  not  send  men  to  prison 
without  a '  trial,  or:  int^fere  with  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  obnoxious  citizens ;  but  he  could  carry  out  any 
public  measure  he  proposed  affecting  the  general  in- 
terests, for  Parliament  was  supreme,  and  his  influence 
ruled  the  Parliament.  He  was  liable  to  disagreeable 
attacks  from  members  of  the  opposition,  and  could  not 
silenpe  them ;  ho  might  fall  before  their  attacks ;  but 
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while  he  had  a  great  majority  of  members  to  back 
him,  i-eady  to  do  his  bidding,  he  stood  on  a  proud  ped- 
estal and  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  power. 
He  would  not  have  been  human  if  he  had  not. 

Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  his  honors  with  dignity 
and  discretion.     He  was  accessible  to  all  who    had 
claims  upon  his  time;   he  was  never  rude  or  inso- 
lent;  he  was  gracious  and  polite  to  delegations;  he 
was   too  kind-hearted  to  snub  anybody.     No  cares 
of  office  could  keep  him  from  attending  public  wor» 
ship ;  no  popular  amusements  diverted  him  from  his 
duties;   he  was  feared  only  as  a  father  is  feared.     I 
can  conceive  that   he  was   sometimes    intolerant  of 
human  infirmities;   that  no  one  dared  to  obtrude  fa- 
miliarities or  make  unseemly  jokes  in  his  presence; 
that  few  felt  quite  at  ease   in  his  company,  —  op- 
pressed by  his   bearing,  and  awed  by  his  prodigious 
respectability  and  grave  solemnity.     Not  that  he  was 
arrogant  and  haughty;  he  was  simply  dignified  and 
imdemonstrative,  like  a  man  absorbed  with  weighty 
responsibilities.   Diisraeli  once  referred  to  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  '^a  man  without  a  redeemii^ 
fault,"  and  I  doubt  if  he  could  imbend  at  the  dinner- 
table  like  Disraeli  and  Palmerston,  or  tell  stories  like 
Sydney  Smith,  or  drink  too  much  wine  with  jolly  com- 
panions. I  can  see  him  sporting  with  children,  or  taking 
long  walks,  or  cutting  down  trees  for  exerdse,  or  given 
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to  deep  draughts  of  old  October  when  thirsty ;  but  to  see 
him  with  a  long  pipe,  or  dallying  wich  ladies,  or  giving 
vent  to  unseemly  expletives,  or  retailing  scandals,  — . 
these  and  other  disreputable  follies  are  utterly  incon- 
ceivable of  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  very,  serious,  man  may 
be  an  object  of  veneration;  but  he  is  a  constant  re- 
buke to  the  weaknesses  of  our  common  humanity, — 
a  wet  blanket  upon  frivolous  festivities. ' 

Let  us  now  briefly  glance  at  the  work  done  by 
Gladstone  during  the  five  years  when  in  his  first  pre- 
miership he  directed  the  public  affairs  of  England, 
—  impatient  of  opposition,  and  sensitive  to  unjust 
aspersions,  yet  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  in  the  su- 
preme confidence  of  his  party. 

The  first  thing  of  note  he  did  was  to  complete  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  —  an  arduous  task 
to  any  one  lacking  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordinary  influ- 
ence. Here  he  was  at  war  with  his  former  friends,  and 
with  a  large  section  of  the  Conservative  party,  —  espe- 
cially with  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  who  saw  in  this 
^  measure  hostility  to  the  Church  as  well  as  a  national 
sin.  It  was  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland;  a  divestment  of 
the  temporalities  which  the  Irish  clergy  had  enjoyed ; 
the  abolition  of  all  ecclesiastical  corporations  and  laws 
and  courts  in  Ireland,  —  in  short,  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  annuities  which  the  beneficed  clergy  had  hitherto 
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received  out  of  theproperty  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  annuities  were  of  the  nature  of  freeholds.  It 
was  not  proposed  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  income, 
vo  long  as  they  discharged  their  clerical  duties;  but 
6bat  the  title  to  their  tithes  should  be  vested  in  com- 
missioners, so  that  these  church  freeholds  could  not  be 
bought  and  sold  by  non-residents,  and  churchJes  in  de- 
cadence should  be  taken  from  incumbents^  Ttie  peerage 
rights  of  Irish  bishops  were  also  taken  away.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  touch  private  endowments  ;  and  glebe- 
houses  which  had  become  generally  dilapidated  were 
handed  over  to  incumbents  by  theif  paying  a  fair  valu- 
ation. Not  only  did  the  measure  sweep  away  the  abuses 
of  the  Establishment  which  had  existed  for  centuries, 

—  such  as  endowments  held  by  thoie  who  performed  no 
duties,  which  they  could  dispose  of  like  other  property, 

—  but  the  regium  donunit  giveh  to  Presbyterian  min« 
isters  and  the  Maynooth  Catholic  College  grant,  which 
together  amounted  to  £70,000,  were  also  withdrawn, 
although  compensated  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  granted  a  settled  stipend  to  the  actual  incuna*  ^ 
bents  of  the  disestablished  churches. 

By  this  measure,  the  withdrawal  of  tithes  and  land 
rents  and  other  properties  amounted  to  sixteen  mil- 
lions; and  after  paying  ministers  and  actual  incumb^ts 
their  stipends  of  between  seven  or  eight  millions,  there 
would  remain  a  surplus  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  with 
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vhich  Mr.  Glactetone  proposed  to  endow  lunatic  and 
idiot  asylums,  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  atid  blind, 
institutions  for  the  training  of  nurses,  for  infirmaries, 
and  hospitals  for  the  needy  people  of  Ireland. 

There  oan  be  no  rational  doubt  that  this  reform  was 
beneficent,  and  it  met  the  approval  of  the  Liberal 
party,  being  supported  with  a  grand  eloquence  by 
Johii  Bright,  who  had  under  this  ministry  for  thfe  first 
time  taken  oflBce.-^as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  5 
but  it  gave  umbrage  to  the  Irish  clergy  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  to  the  Catholics 
9B  affecting  Maynbothi  and  to  the  conservatives  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  general  principles.  It  was 
a  reform  not  unlike  that  of  Thomas  GromweU  ih  the 
time  of  Henty  VIIL,  when;  he  dissolved;  the  monas- 
teries, though  iwt  quite  go  violent  as  the  secularization 
of  churcb  property  in  France  in  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  a  spoliation,  in  one  ^nse,  as  well  as  a 
needed .  refor^i, -^  a  daring  and  bold  meai^re,  which 
such  statesmen  as  Lords  Liverpool;  Aberdeen,  and 
Palmerfeton  would  have '  been  slow  to  make,  and  the 
weak  points  of  i  which  Disraeli  was  not  slow  to  assail. 
To  the  radiccil  Dissenters,  as  led  by  Mr*  Miall,  it' was  a 
grateful  measure,  which  would  open  the  door  for  future 
discussions  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church  itself,— a  logical  contingency  which  the  pre- 
mier did  not  seem  tq  appreciate;  for  if  the  State  bad 
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a  right  to  take  away  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
Church  when  they  were  abused,  the  State  would  have 
an  equal  right  to  take  away  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  should  they  hereafter  turn  out  to  be  un- 
necessary, or  become  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation. 

One  would  think  that  this  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  would  have  been  the  last  reform  which 
a  strict  churchman  like  Gladstone  would  have  made; 
certainly  it  was  the  last  for  a  politic  statesman  to  make, 
for  it  brought  forth  fruit  in  the  next  general  election. 
It  is  true  that  the  Irish  Establishment  had  failed  in 
every  way,  as  Mr.  Bright  showed  in  one  of  his  elo- 
quent speeches,  and  to  remove  it  was  patriotic.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  his  eyes  open,  however,;to  its  natural 
results  as  affecting  his  own  popularity,  he  deserves  the 
credit  of  being  the  most  unselfish  and  lofty  statesman 
that  ever  adorned  British  annals. 

Having  thus  in  1869  removed  one  important  griev- 
ance in  the  affairs  of  .Ireland,  Mt.  Gladstone  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  another,  and  in  February,  1870,  brought 
forward,  in  a  crowded  House,  his  Irish  Land  Bill.  The 
evil  which  he  had  in  view  to  cure  was  the  insecurity 
of  tenure,  which  ttesulted  in  discouraging  and  paralyz- 
ing the  industry  of  tenants,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  raising  of 
rents  on  land  which  had  been  improved  by  them.     As 
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they  were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  turned  out  of.  their 
miserable  huts,  the  rents  had  only  doubled  in  value 
in  ninety  years;  whereas  in  England  and  Scotland, 
where  there  was  more  security  of  tenure,  rents  had 
quadrupled.  This  insecurity  and  uncertainty  had  re- 
sulted in  a  great  increase  of  pauperism  in  Ireland,  and 
prevented  any  rise  in  wages,  although  there  was  in* 
creased  expense  of  living.  The  remedy  proposed  tc 
alleviate  in  some  respect  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
tenants  was  the  extension  of  their  leases  to  thirty- 
three  years,  and  the  granting  national  assistance  to 
such  as  desired  to  purchase  the  lands  they  had  pre- 
viously cultivated,  according  to  a  scale  of  prices  to  be 
determined  by  commissioners,  —  thus  making  improve- 
ments the  property  of  the  tenants  who  had  made 
them  rather  than  of  the  landlord,. ^nd  encouraging 
the  fa^nants  )>y  longer  leases  to  make  such  improve- 
ments. Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  also  extended  to  twelve 
months  the  time  for  notices  to  quit,  bearing  a  stamp 
duty  of  half-a-crown.  This  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  government  was  certainly  a  relief,  as  far  as  it 
went,  to  the  poor  people  of  Ireland.  It  became  law 
on  August  1,  1870. 

The  next  important  measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
to  abolish  the  custom  of  buying  and  selling  commis- 
sions in  the  army,  which  provoked  bitter  opposition 
from  the  aristocracy.    It  waa  maintained  by  the  gov 
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emment  that  the  whole  system  of  purchase  was  unjost, 
and  tended  to  destroy  the  efiSciencrf  of  the  army  by 
preventing  the  advancement  of  cheers  according  to 
merit.  In  no  other  country  was  such  a  mistake  com- 
mitted. It  is  true  that  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
armies  were  commatided  by  ofl&cers  from  the  nobility ; 
but  these  ofi^ers  had  not  the  unfair  privilege  of  jump- 
ing over  one  another's  heads  by  buying  promotion. 
The  bill,  though  it  passed  the*  Comnaons,  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords,  who  wished  to 'keep  up  the  aristo- 
cratic quality  of  army  officers,  among  whom  their 
younger  sons  were  enrolled.  Mr.  Gladstone  cut  the 
knot  by  advising  her  Majesty  to  take  the  decisive  step 
of  cancelling  the  royal  warrant  under  which  —  and 
not  by  law  —  purchase  had  existed.  This  calling  on 
the  Queen  to  do  by  virtue  of  her  royal  prerogative 
what  could  not  be  done  by  ordinary  legislation,  though 
not  unconstitutional,  was*  unusual.  Tnte,  a  priviloge 
which  royalty  had  granted,  royalty  could  revoke ;  but 
in  removing  ttiis  evil  Mr.  Gladstone  still  further  alien- 
ated the  army  and  the  aristocracy. 

Among  other  measures  which  th^  premier  carried  for 
the  public  good,  but  against  bitter  opposition,  were 
the  '  secret  baltot,  and  the  removal  of  University 
Tests,  by  which  all  lay  students  of  whatever  religious 
creed  were  admitted  to  the  universities  on  eqtal  terms. 
The  establishment  of  >  national   aod  compulsory  ele- 
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ment^ry  education^  aldiough  not  emant^g  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  was  also  accomplished  during  his 
government. 

It  now  began  to  be  apparent  that  the  policy  of 
the  prittie  minister  was  reform  wherever  reform  was 
nee^d.  There  was  no  telling  what  he  would  do  next 
Had  he  been  the  prime  minister  of  an  absolute  mon^ 
arch  he  would  have  been  unfettered,  and  could  have 
carried  out  any  reform  which  his  royal  master  ajH 
proved.  But  the  English  are  conservative  and  slt)W' 
to  change,  no  matter  what  party  they  belong  to.  It 
seemed  to  many  that  the  premier  was  iconoclastfo,  and 
was  bent  on  demolishing  anything  and  eveifything 
which  he  disliked.  Conseqiiently  a  reaction  set'  in, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity,  by  which  he  hod  ruled 
almost  as  dictator,  began  to  wane. 

The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claims  did  not  add 
to  his  popularity.  Everybody  knows  what  these  were, 
and  I  shall  merely  allude  to  them.  During  our  Civil 
War,  injuries  had  been  inflicted  on  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  by  cruisers  built,  armed,  and  manned 
in  Great  Britain,  not  only  destroying  seventy  of  our 
vessels,  but  by  reason  of  the  fear  of  shippers,  resulting 
in  a  transfer  of  trade  from  American  to  British  ships* 
It  having  been  admitted  by  commissioners  sent  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Washington,  tha^  Great  Btitain  was 
to  blame  for  these  and  other  iivjuries  of  like  character4 
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the  amount  of  damages  for  which  she  was  justly  liable 
was  submitted  to  arbitration;  and  the  International 
Court  at  Geneva  decided  that  England  was  bound  to 
pay  to  the  United  States  more  than  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars in  gold.  The  English  government  promptly  paid 
the  money,  although  regarding  the  award  as  excessive; 
but  while  the  judicious  rejoiced  to  see  an  arbitrament 
of  reason  instead  of  a  resort  to  war,  the  pugnacious 
British  populace  was  discontented,  and  again  Gladstone 
lost  popularity. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  pacific  from  first  to  last.  He  op 
posed  the  Crimean  war;  he  kept  clear  of  entangling 
alliances ;  he  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  in  Eastern 
complications,  and  in  the  Franco-German  embroilment; 
he  never  stimulated  the  passion  of  military  glory ;  he 
ever  maintained  that  — 

'*  There  is  a  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence." 
He  was  devoted  to  the  development  of  national  re- 
sources and  the  removal  of  evils  which  militated 
against  justice  as  well  as  domestic  prosperity.  His 
administration,  fortunately,  was  marked  by  no  foreign 
war.  Under  his  guidance  the  nation  had  steadily 
advanced  in  wealth,  and  was  not  oppressed  by  taxa- 
tion ;  he  had  promoted  education  as  well  as  material 
thrift;  he  had  attempted  to  heal  disorders  in  Ireland  by 
benefiting  the  tenant  class*     But  he  at  last  proposed 
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a  comprehensive  scheme  for  enlarging  higher  education 
in  Ireland,  which  ended  his  administration. 

The  Irish  University  Bill,  which  as  an  attempted 
compromise  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  demands 
satisfied  neither-  party;  met  with  such  unexpected 
opposition  that  a  majority  of  three  was  obtained 
against  the.  government.  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  ac- 
cordance with  custom,  compelled  to  resign  or  summon 
a  new  Parliament  He  accepted  the  latter  alternative ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  great  change  in 
public  sentiment  which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to 
his  reforms.  Not  one  of  them  had  touched  the  heart  of 
the  great  mass,  or  was  of  such  transcendent  importance 
to  the  English  people  as  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  had 
b^en.  They  were  measures  of  great  utility,  —  indeed, 
based  on  justice,  —  but  were  of  a  kind  to  alienate 
powerful  classes  without  affecting  universal  interests. 
They  were  patriotic  rather  than  politic.  Moreover,  he 
was  not  supported  by  lieutenants  of  first-class  ability 
or  reputation.  His  immediate  coadjutors  were  most 
respectable  men,  great  scholars,  and  men  of  more  ex- 
perience than  genius  or  eloquence.  Of  his  cabinet, 
eight  of  them  it  is  said  were  "  double-firsts "  at  Ox- 
ford. There  was  not  one  of  them  sufficiently  trained 
or  eminent  to  take  his  place.  They  were  his  subordi- 
nates rather  than  his  colleagues;  and  some  of  them 
became  impatient  under  his  dictation,  and  witnessed 
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his  deoliae  in  popularitij  with  secret^atisfaotioa*  No 
government  was  ever  started  on  an :  ambitious  course 
with  louder  pretensions  or  brighter  promises  than  Mi 
Gladstone's  cabinetj  in  J86g.  .  In  l^ss  than  tta^  years 
their  glory  was  gon^.  It  was  dwmed  that  the  bubble 
of  oratory  had  burst  when  in  contact  with  fact,  and 
the  poor  English  people  had  awoke  to  the  dreary 
conviction  that  it  was  but  vapor  after  all ;  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  pricked  that  bubble  when  he  said,  "Under 
his  influence  [Gladstone's]  w«  i^ave  legalized  con6s- 
cation,  we  have  consecrated!  ^c^il^ge,  w^  have  con* 
doned  treason,  we  have  destroyed,  churches,  we  have 
shaken  property  to  its  foundation,  and  we  have  emp« 
tied  jails." 

Everything  went  against  the  government.  Russia 
had  torn  up  the  Black. Sea  tireiaty,  the  fruit  of  the 
Crimean  war ;  the  settlement  of  the  "  Alabama " 
claims  was  humiliatipg;  "the  generous  policy  which 
was  to  have  won  the  Irish  heart  had  exasperated  one 
party  without  satisfying  another.  He  had  irritated 
powerful  interests  on  all  sides,  from  the  army  to  the 
licensed  victuallers." 

On  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  contrary  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  calculations,  there  was  a  great  majority  against 
him.  He  had  lost  friends  and  made  enemies.  The 
people  seemingly  forgot  his  services, —^  his  efforts  to 
give  dignity  to  honest  labor,  to  stimulate  self^enial,  to 
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Induce  unwise  expeodituzes,  to  remove  crjing  evi]& 
Thej  foicgot  that  he  had  reduced  taxation  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  millions  sterling  annually ;  and  all  the  while 
the  nation  :had  been  growing  richer,  so  that  this  bur- 
dens which  had  onqe  been  oppressive  were  now  easy 
to  bear,:  It'  would  almost  appear  that  even  Gkd^ 
atoue*a  transcendent  eloquence  had  lost  in  a  measure 
its  charm  when  Diaradli,  in  one  of  his  popular  ad* 
dresses, , was  appbuded  for  saying  that  he  was  ''a 
sophistical  rhetorician: inebriated:  with  the  exuberance 
of  his .  own  verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotistical 
imagination  that  can  at  all  times  Command  an  in* 
terminable  and  intxmststent  series  of  arguments  to 
malign  his  oppotients  and  to  glorify  himsclf^"^ — -one 
of  the  caost  exaggerated  and  ridiculous  chaiiges  that 
was  ever  mtide  against  a  public  man  of  eminence, 
yet  witty  and  plausible. 

On  th^  r^tirenke|}t  o£  the  great  statesman  {rom  office 
in  1875^ in  sadne^iand  chf^in^  he  declined  to  continue 
to  be  the  leader  df  his  party  in  opposition.  His  dii^ap* 
poiatmeoit  tod  didgustmuBt  have  been  imm^se  to 
prompt  a.  c6u786;  which  seemed  to  be  anything  but  mag* 
nanimous^Isiace  he  ^  well  knew  that  there  was  no  one 
capaUe  ;o{  takhig  his  place ;  <  but  he  probably  had  his 
reasons.  For  soma  time  he  rarely  went  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  left  the  leaders  of  his  party  to  combat 
an  opponent  tvhom  he  hiihsidlf  had  been  unable  to  dis- 
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arm.  Fortunately  no  questions  came  up  of  sufficient 
imi)ortance  to  arouse  a  nation  or  divert  it  from  its 
gains  or  its  pleasures.  It  was  thinking  of  other  things 
than  budgets  and  the  small  extension  of  the  sufiftrage, 
or  even  of  the  Eastern  question.  It  was  thinking 
more  of  steamships  and  stock  speculations  and  great 
financial  operations,  of  theatres,  of  operas,  of  new 
novels,  even  of  ritualistic  observances  in  the  churches 
than  of  the  details  of  government  in  peaceful  times, 
or  the  fireworks  of  the  great  magician  who  had  by 
arts  and  management  dethroned  a  greater  and  wiser 
man  them  himself. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  was  only  occasionally  seen, 
after  his  retirement,  in  the  House  of  Commons^  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  his  political  influence  was  dead. 
When  anything  of  special  ihterifest  was  to  be  discussed, 
he  was  ready  as  befpre  ^ith',  his  voice  and  vote. 
Such  a  measure  as  the  bill  to  regulate  public  wor- 
ship—aimed at  suppressing  ritualism  —  aroused  his 
ecclesiasticar interest,  and  he  was  voluminous  upon  it, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Even  when  he  was 
absent  from  his  seat,  his  influence  remained,  and  in  all 
probability  the  new  leader  of  the  Liberals,  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  took  counsel  from  him.  He  was  simply  taking 
a  rest  before  he  should  gird  on  anew  his  armor,  and 
resume  the  government  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  his  great  rival  Disraeli  led  his  party  with 
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consummate  skill.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  tactics, 
wary,  vigilant,  courteous,  good-natured,  seizing  every 
opportunity  to  gain  a  party  triumph.  He  was  also 
judicious  in  his  selection  of  ministers,  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  lord  it  over  them.  He  showed  extraordinary 
tact  in  everything,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  giving 
a  new  title  to  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India.  But  no 
measures  of  engrossing  interest  were  adopted  during 
hi»  administration.  He  was  content  to :  be  a  ruler 
rather  than  a  reformer.  He  was  careful  to  nurse  his 
popularity,  and  make  no  parliamentary  mistakes.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  however,  his  labors  and  cares 
told  seriously  on  his  health.  He  had  been  in  Parlia- 
ment since  1837 ;  he  was  seventy-one  years  of  age,* 
and  he  foutwiit  expedient  to  accept  the  gracious  favor 
of  his  sovereign,, ai;id  to  retire  tp, the  H^use  of  Lords, 
with  .the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  yet  retaining  tlie 
office  of  prime  minister. 

During  the  five  years  that  Mr.  Gladstone  remained 
in  retirement,  he  was  by  no  means  idle,  or  a  silent 
spectator  of  political  events.  He  was  indefatigable 
with  his  pen,  and  ever  ready  with  speeches  for  the  plat- 
form and  with  addresses  to  public  bodies.  During  this 
period  three  new  Reviews  were  successfuly  started,  — 
the  "  Fortnightly,"  the  "  Contemporary,*'  and  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century,"  —  to  all  of  which  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.    His  articles 
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were  marked  by  characteristic  learning  and  ability,  and 
vastly  increased  his  literary  reputation.  I  doubt^ 
however,  if  they  will  be  much  noticed  by  posterity. 
Nothing  is  more  ephemeral  than  periodical  ^says,  un- 
less marked  by  extraordinary  power  both  in  style  and 
matter,  like  the  essays  of  Mscaulay  and  Carlyle. 
Gladstdne's  articles  would  make  the  fortune  of  ordi- 
nary writers,  but  they  do  not  stand  out,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  as  brilliant  masterpieces,  which  every- 
body reads  and  glows  while  reading  them.  Indeed, 
most  persons  find  them  rather  dry,  whether  from  the 
subject  or  the  style  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  But 
a  great  man  cannot  be  uniformly  great  or  even  always 
interesting.  How  few  men  at  seventy  will  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  write  at  all,  when  there  is  no 
necessity,  just  to  relieve  their  own  minds,  or  to 
instruct  without  adequate  reward  !  Michael  Angelo 
labored  till  eighty-seven,  and  Titian  till  over  ninety; 
but  they  were  artists  who  worked  from  the  love  of 
art,  restless  without  new  creations.  Perhaps  it  might 
also  be  said  of  Gladstone  that  he  wrote  because  he 
could  not  help  writirig,  since  he  knew  almost  every- 
thing worth  knowing,  and  was  fond  of  tdling  what 
he  knew. 

At  length  Mr.  Gladstone  emerged  again  from  Retire- 
ment, to  assume  the  helm  of  State.  When  he  left 
office  in  1875,  he  had  bequeathed  a   surplus  to  the 
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treasury  of  nearly  six  millions;  but  this,  besides  the 
accumulation  of  over  five  millions  more,  had  been  spenfj 
in  profitless  and  unnecessary  wars.  In  1876  a  revolt 
against  Turkish  rule  broke  out  in  Bulgaria,  and  was 
saiq)ressed  with  truly  Turkish  bloodthirstiness  and 
outrage.  ^>The  Bulgarian  atrocities  "became  a  theme 
of  discttssioii  throughout  Europe;  and  in  England, 
while  Disraeli  and  his  government  made  light  of  tbem^ 
Gladstone  was  aroused  to  all  his  old-time  vigdr  by  his 
humaiiitarian  indignation.  Says  Russell:  ''He  made 
t^  most  impassicmed  speeches,  often,  in  the  open  air; 
he  published  pamphlets,  'whidi  rushed  itito  incredible 
circulations;  he  poured  letter  after  letter  into  the 
newspapers;  he  darkened  the  sky  with  .controversial 
post-cards:;  and,  as  soon  as  ParUaiaieut  met;  he  wa.'S 
ready  with  all  his  unequalled  resources  of  jeloqufenoe* 
argumentcition,  and  inconvenient  inquiry,  to  drive 
home  his  great  indiottnent  against  the  Tiirki^h  gov- 
ernment and  its  friends  and  champions  in  th6  Hotise 
of  Commons." 

Four  years  of  this  vigorous  bombardment,  which 
included  in  its  objects  the  whole  range  of  Disraeli's 
"brilliant  foreign  policy"  of  threat  and  bluster,  pro- 
duced its  effect  A  popular  song  of  the  day  gave  8 
nickname  to  this  policy :  — 

♦*We  don't  want  to  fis^ht,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
We  *ve  got  the  skips,  we  *ve  got  the  man,  we  *ve  got  the  money, 
too." 
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And  Jingoism  became  in  the  mouths  of  the  liberals 
a  keen  weapon  of  satire.  The  government  gained  the 
applause  of  aristocrats  and  populace,  but  lost  that  of 
the  plain  people. 

The  ninth  Victorian  Parliament  was  dying  out,  and 
a  new  electioti  was  at  hand.  Mr.  Gladstone,  now  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  went  to  Edinburgh,  the  centre  of 
Scottish  conservatism,  and  in  several  masterly  and 
'  memorable  speeches,  showing  that  his  natural  vigor  of 
mind  and  body  had  not  abated,  he  exposed  the  mis- 
takes  and  shortcomings  of  the  existing  government^ 
and  presented  the  boons  which  a  new  Liberal  ministry 
were  prepared  to  give.  And  when  in  1880  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  took  place,  he  again  went  to  Scot- 
land and  offered  himself  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
or  Midlothian,  making  a  series  of  astonishing  speeches, 
and  was  returned  as  its  representative.  The  general 
elections  throughout  the  kingdom  showed  that  the 
tide  had  again  turned.  There  was  an  immense  Liberal 
gain.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  placed  his  resignation 
in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  and  Gladstone  was  sent  for, 
—  once  more  to  be  prime  minister  of  England. 

And  here  I  bring  to  a  close  this  imperfect  notice  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times,  —  hardly  for 
lack  of  sufficient  material,  but  because  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  proper  perspective  in  viewing  matters  which  are 
still  the  subject  of  heated  contest  and  turmoil.     Once 
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again  Gladstoae  was  seated  on*  the  summit  of  power, 
and  with  every  prospect  ot  a  long-continued  reign. 
Although  an  old  man,  his  vigor  of  mind  and  body  had 
not  abated.  He  was  never  stronger,  apparently,  than 
when  he  was  past  seventy  years  of  age.  At  no  previ- 
ous period  of  his  life  was  his  fame  so  extended  or  his 
moral  influence  so  great.  Certainly  no  man  in  Eng- 
land was  more  revered  than  he  or  more  richly  deserved 
his  honors.  He  entered  upon  his  second  premiership 
with  the  veneration  of  the  intelligent  and  liberal- 
minded  patriots  of  the  realm,  and  great  things  were 
expected  from  so  progressive  and  lofty  a  minister. 
The  welfare  of  the  country  it  was  undoubtedly  his 
desire  and  ambition  to  promote. 

But  his  second  administration  was  not  successful. 
Had  the  aged  premier  been  content  to  steer  his  ship  of 
State  in  placid  waters,  nothing  would  have  been  want- 
ing to  gratify  moderate  desires.  It  was  not,  howevei, 
inglorious  repose  he  sought,  but  to  confer  a  boon  for 
which  all  future  ages  would  honor  his  memory. 

That  boon  was  seemingly  beyond  his  power.  The 
nation  was  not  prepared  to  follow  him  in  his  plans  for 
Irish  betterment.  Indeed,  he  aroused  English  opposi- 
tion by  his  proposed  changes  of  landrtenure  in  Ireland, 
and  Irish  anger  by  attempted  coercion  in  suppressing 
crime  and  disorder.  This,  and  the  unfortunate  policy 
of  his  government  in  Egypt,  brought  him  to  parlia- 
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mentaiy  defeat;  and  be  retired  in  June,  1885,  declining 
at  the  same  time  the  honor  of  an  earldom  profifered  by 
the  Queen*  The  ministry  was  wrecked  on  the  rock 
which  has  proved  90  dangerous  to  all  British  political 
navigators  for  a  hundred  years*  No  human  genius 
seems  capable  of  solving  the  Irish  question.  It  is  ap- 
parently no  nearer  solution  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
William  Pitt.  In  attempts  to  iaolve  the  problem,  Mr. 
Gladstone  found  himself  opposed  by  the  aristocracy, 
by  the  Church,  by  the  army,  by  men  of  letters,  by 
men  of  wealth  throughout  the  country.  Lord  Salis- 
bury succeeded  him  ;.  but  only  for  a  few  months,  and 
in  January,  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  for  the  third  time 
called  to  the  premiership.  He  now  advanced  a  step, 
and  proposed  the  startling  policy  of  Home  Rule  for 
TrelRUd  in  matters  distinctly  Irish ;  but  his  following 
w  )uld  not  hold  together  on  ^  the  issue,  and  in  June  he 
retired  again. 

From  then  until  1891  he  was  not  in  office,  hw 
he  was  indefatigably ,, working  with  voice  and  pen 
for  the  Irish  cause.  He  made  in  his  retirement  many 
converts  to  his  opinions,  and  "was  again  elevated  to 
power  on  the  Irish  question  as  an  issvi,e  in  1891. 
ITet  the  English  on  the  whole  seem  to  be  against 
him  in  his  Irish  policy,  which  is  denoimced  as  un- 
practical, apd  which  his  opponents  even  declaxe  to 
be  on  his  part  an  insincere  policy,  entered  upon  and 
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pursueci  solely  as  a  bid  for  poweir-  It  ia  genecally  felt 
among  the  upper  classes '  that  23^0  oonoeasioa  aad  no 
boons  would  satisfy  the  Irish  short  of  virtual  inde^ 
pendence  of  British  wila  If  political  rightacould  be 
separated  from  political  power  there  might  be  more 
hope  of  settling  the ;  difficulty,  which  looks  like  a  con- 
flict between  justice  ,and  wisdoia.  The  sympathy  of 
Americans  is  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  ''grand  old 
man!*  in  his  Heikjulean  task,  even  while  they  admit 
that  self'govenmmentin  our  own  large  cities  is  a  dismal 
failure;  from  the  balunce  of  power  which  is  hfeld  by 
foreigners^ -^  by  the  Irish  in  the  East,  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans ill  the  West.  And  those  who  see  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Romaii  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
Puritanism  otice  had  complete  sway,  and  the  immense 
political  power  wielded  by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  can 
understand  why  the  conservative  classes  of  England 
are  oppcwed  to  the  recc^ition  of  the  political  rights 
of  a  people  who  miglit  unite  with  socialists  and  radi- 
cals in  overturning  the  institutions  on  which  the  glory 
and  prospects  of  a  ^eat  nation  are  believed  to  be 
based.  The  Catholics  in  Ireland  constitute  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population,  and  English  Protestants  fbar 
to  deliver  the  thrifty  Protestant  minority  into  the 
hands  ef  the  great  majority  armed  with  the  tyrannic- 
oal  possibilities  of  Home  Eala     It  is  indeed  a  many^ 
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sided  and  difficult  problem.  There  are  instincts  in 
nations,  as  among  individuals,  which  reason  fails  to 
overcome,  even  as  there  are  some  subjects  in  refer- 
ence to  which  experience  is  a  safer  guide  than  genius 
or  logic. 

Little  by  little,  however,  at  each  succeeding  election 
the  Liberal  party  gained  strength,  not  only  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  even  in  England  also,  and 
their  power  in  Parliament  increased;  until,  in  1893, 
after  a  long  and  memorable  contest,  the  Commons 
passed  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill  by  a  pro- 
nounced majority.  Then  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  with  very  brief  consideration.  This,  and  other 
overrulings  of  the  Lower  House  by  the  Peers,  aroused 
deep  feeling  throughout  the  nation.  In  March,  1894, 
the  venerable  Gladstone,  whose  impaired  hearing  and 
sight  warned  him  that  a  man  of  eighty-five  —  even 
though  a  giant  —  should  no  longer  bear  the  burdens  of 
empire,  retired  from  the  premiership,  his  last  speech 
being  a  solemn  intimation  of  the  issues  that  must  soon 
arise  if  the  House  of  Lords  persisted  in  obstructing  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the  acts  of  their 
immediate  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commona 

But,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Irish  question,  the 
claim  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  ruling  statesmen  of  Modem  Europe  can- 
not be  gainsaid.    Moreover,  as  his  influence  has  been 
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SO  forceful  a  part  of  the  great  onward-moving  modem 
current  of  .  democratic  enlargement,  —  and  in  Great 
Britain  one  of  its  most  discreet  and  potent  directors, 
—  his  fame  is  secure ;  it  is  unalterably  a  part  of  the 
noblest  history  of  the  English  people. 


AUTHORITIES. 

The  Biographies  of  all  the  prominent  Statesmen  of  the  VictoriaB  era 
are  rich  in  references  to  Gladstone  and  his  work,  but  the  official  "  Life  '* 
written  by  Lord  Morley  is  not  only  the  most  exhaustive  and  informative, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  Biographies  ever  produced.  There  are  many 
other  sketches  and  biographies,  including  "  The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life  ** 
by  Justin  McCarthy,  and  the  reader  may  consult  with  profit  the  Reviews 
of  the  last  fifty  years  in  reference  to  English  political  affairs.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's death  occurred  on  May  19, 1898. 
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